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INTRODUCTION. 


» 

There are many words and phrases in the works of 
Shakspcare, and in those of the poets and dramatists of 
the Elizabethan era, that are obsolete or unintelligible, or 
have changed their primitive meaning. Some of the 
obscurities that have long puzzled commentators are evi- 
dent errors of the press, for Shakspearc seems never to 
have corrected his proof-sheets, like the authors of our 
time, and was so singularly careless of his literary fame, 
except in- the instance of his early poems, “Venus and 
Adonis ” and the “ Rape of Lucrece,” as to allow printers 
and publi.sher.-i to attribute to him many works, unworthy 
of his reputation, which he never wrote, and to publish his 
undoubted works without his sanction. This circumstance 
accounts for many errors that have crept into the text but 
leaves unexplained a great number of words that must 
have been current in his time, or he would not have u.sed 
them, but which dropped out of literary fashion in the 
courtly and corrupt time of Charles II., and in that of 
'Dryden and Pope, when classicism all but killed roman- 
ticism in the current literature of the upper classes. 

It is very clear that Shakspeare did not derive all his 
words from the dictionaries, but that he made a free use 
of the vernacular and unlitcrary speech of the people of 
his time and of the midland districts of England, to* which 
London did not wholly give the literary law, as it did a 
century later. The dictionaries of his time were few and 
of small valuh, and nbt one of them recognized the fact 
that the English language was not wholly drawn from the 
Flemish, the Anglo-Saxon, the French, or the Latin. No 
account was made of the Keltic element in the common 
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speech of the labouring classes. It was generally and 
Implicitly belie^^pd that the early inhabitants of Britain who 
spoke Keltic, whether of the Kymric or the Gaelic branch, 
though spared by the Romans during nearly five centuries 
of occupation, were exterminated after the Romans left, 
by the Saxons and Danes, with the exception of a few 
who escaped to Normandy and Brittany, or took refuge 
in Wales and Cornwall, or fled across the Clyde to 
the mountains of Scotland. This erroneous idea, that 
rested solely upon the authority of Gildas, possibly a 
good monk, but certainly an untrustworthy historian, 
prevailed until Dr. Johnson compiled his Etymological 
Dictionary in the eighteenth century, and has more or less 
coloured every dictionary that has been subsequently 
published. It is beginning, however, to be understood 
that though many thousands, it may be hundreds of 
thousands, of the Britons were slain, and dispossessed of 
their lands, or reduced to feudal servitude by the Danes 
and the Saxons, they were not exterminated ; that their 
extermination was not so much as attempted or advocated ; 
that the invaders who came to the country without women 
intermarried with the British, and that the ancient lan- 
guage of the mothers of the new and mixed race remained 
partially existent in the new generation. It was this 
British or Gaelic, and partially Kymric, element of the 
language, scarcely understood and wholly despised by the 
governing classes, that in after years became known a!S 
“ slang or “ cant,’' all the words of which were declared 
by Johnson and his equally uninformed and prejudiced pre- 
decessors and successors to be “ without etymology.” But, 
as has been said in our day by the late Duke of Somerset, 
“ every word in every language has its pedigree.” There 
is not a slang or cant word in English — or in any of the 
languages of Europe — that has not its etymology as clearly 
traceable as the more classic words that have been admitted 
to the honours of literature. Mid-England, where Shak- 
speare was born and bred, was not so thoroughly Saxon- 
ized, either in speech or blood, as the southern and eastern 
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shores of the island. The forest of Arden, where he 
chased the deer, means in Keltic the “ high ” forest His 
mother’s name was Keltic, if not "his father’s ; for it is 
possible that Shakspeare is but a Saxonized corruption of 
the Keltic Schaespeir, or Chaksper. Not alone Shakspeare, 
but Spenser, Ben Jonson, Marlow, Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and other writers of their time, employed Briti^ 
words, which were then well understood, but which have not 
5ken explained by modern commentators, for the sufficient 
reason that they have never looked for the explanations 
in the only place where it is possible to find them — the 
language of the early Saxon and Flemish fathers of the 
sons of British mothers, who retained in after-life the 
homely words of the nursery and the workshop. And the 
very name of Anglo-Saxon — long erroneously supposed 
to be compounded of Angle, in Jutland, and Saxon, from 
the German principality of Saxony— unknown in that 
early day, — is a proof of the fusion of the British with the 
Germanic race. Angle is but a Teutonic corruption of the 
Keltic An-gael — “the Gael” — so that the very name of 
England — or .<4«^/c-land— is the land of the Gael, and 
not the land of the Teutons or Saxons. Scholars who 
have taken the pains to investigate the truth of tradi- 
tionary opinions and derivations, and who have been, 
moreover, led astray by the erroneous history of Gtldas, 
and his successors who accepted his statements without 
inquiry, all agreed to ignore the British element in the 
language, or to confine it to Wales, Cornwall, the High- 
lands of Scotland, and portions of Ireland. But the 
language never wholly died out of England proper, though 
it was to a large extent superseded by the use, among 
the literary and educated classes, first of the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic substratum brought in by the 
invaders, and by the second French stratum, itself of 
Keltic origin, superadded by the Normans. 

That the Keltic and Gallic, or Gaelic, language was at 
one period spoken all over the West and South of Europe 
is evident from the fact that all the great rivers and moun- 
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tains in those ranges of the Continent derived their names 
from the Gauls ar the primitive people who spoke Gallic, 
or Gaelic, and who swirming out of Asia, first oven an 
and colonircd Gnect Italy, Spam, France, a pait of 
Germany, and the whole of the British Islands. There 
were two branches of the Keltic people first the Gauls, 
who spoke the Gallic or Gaelic language still living, 
though with impaired and perishing vitality, m the 
Highlands of Scotland and the West of Ireland , secondly 
the Kymri, whose language is yet vigorous m Wales and 
in Biittinv.and which has but lately and within living 
memory died out of Cornwall The Kymric branch of 
the Keltic has been thought by many scholars, who were 
Ignorant of the Gallic oi Giclic branch, to have named 
the iiv rs of I urope , but ih it this is an error wdl become 
evident to eveiy scholai who without the prejudice of 
jireconception will constientuusly endeavour to trace 
such names as the Danube, the Khme, the Rhone, tlie 
Ihimes the Severn, and the countless Avons m Lngland 
Scothnd and Iieland to their oiiginal language and 
sueh n inies of mountain ranges as the Ural, the Alps the 
Xpennines the Carpathians, and the Pyrenees to then 
loots These aie invarubly G illic, ind not Kymric 
' Itemnot be doubted, says the lite eminent Anglo- 
Saxon scholii. Ml J M Kemble, in the preface to the 
third volume of his ” Codex Diplomaticus /Lvi Saxonici, ’ 
published by the 1 n.,lish Historical Society, ‘ that local • 
11 imes, and those devoted to distinguish the natural 
features of a country possess an inherent vitality which 
even the uigency of conquest is fiequently unable to de- 
stroy A race is laiely so entirely icmoved as not to form 
an inte.,ral though subirdinate, part of the new State 
based upon its luins and m the case where the cultivatoi 
continues to be ( ecupied with the soil, a change of master 
will not necessarily lead to the abandonment of the names 
by which the land itself, and the instruments or processes 
of labour, ai e designate d On the contrary , the conquei mg 
I ace are apt to adopt these names from the conquered, 
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^and thus, after the lapse of twelve centuries and innu- 
merable civil convulsions, the principal words of the class 
described yet prevail in the language of our (the English) 
people, and partially in our literature. Many, then, of the 
words which we seek in vain in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon ’ dic- 
tionaries are, in fact, to be sought in those of the Ivymri, — 
from whose practice they were adopted by the victorious 
Saxons in all parts of the country. They are not ' Anglo- 
Saxon,’ but Welsh, very frequently unmodified either in 
meaning or pronunciation.” 

The argument in this passage is irrefutable — the only 
error of Mr. Kemble being that he attributes to the 
Kymric that which belongs to the Gallic, or Gaelic, branch 
of the Keltic languages : an error of which the accomplished 
writer himself would have been convinced, if he had en- 
deavoured to trace any of the names of the mountains and 
rivers of the European continent to the language of 
Wales. The Kymri, it is true, have dur and afon for river, 
as the Gael have dur and abhuin. These words enter 
into the name of many European rivers, as the Dotiro in 
Portugal, the Durance in Franco, and the Aherdour, the 
confluence of the Diir with the Firth of Forth, in Fife- 
.shire. The Kymric andethe Gaelic abhuin (Avuin) give 
names to the countless Avons (beginning with Shakspeare’s 
Avon, Stratford-upon-Avon) that are to be found in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, as well as to the “havens” 
• in every part of the coast ; but such names as the Usk, 
the Esk, the Ouse, the Oos, the Isis — which arc all 
traceable to the Gallic or Gaelic uisgne (water), but not 
to the Welsh or Kymric. The Kymri undoubtedly gave 
names to the most prominent natural objects and features 
of the scenery in Wales and Cornwall, a portion of the 
South-West of England, and of the opposite coast of 
llrittany ; but the Kymric was confined to one corner of 
Europe and of England, and, unlike the Gallic, or Gaelic, 
was not spoken In Gaul, Italy, Spain^ and the greater 
portion of the British Isles. It was mainly the G&llic, or 
Gaelic, element, and in a smaller degree the Kymric, that 
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remained in England to permeate the speech introduced 
by the invading ^Danes and Saxons, and which, in inti- 
mate, though unrecognized, union with the Teutonic, 
formed what partially informed and wholly prejudiced philo- 
logists have called the AnglchSaxon^ or English language 
as it was spoken, though not always written, in the age of 
Shakspeare. English lexicographers, building solely on 
the Saxon foundation, ignored the previous and not 
annihilated language of the British people, and allowed 
prejudice to stand in lieu of investigation. “The weak 
point in all the learned,” says the Introduction to “Spoon 
and Sparrow,” by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, “ is their 
ignorance. The laity do not assume to know anything ; 
yet in an Englishman’s mother tongue, few clowns but 
could puzzle a doctor.” It was this which puzzled the 
learned Dr. Johnson, and which has puzzled his successors 
in the industry of compiling dictionaries, from his day to 
our own. All thc.se laborious followers in a beaten track 
have agreed to ignore the language of their British an- 
cestors, and have sought everywhere for the origin of 
obscure English words, except in the fountain-head. 

“I,” says Nares, in the Preface to his valuable Glo.ssary, 
“ have particularly avoided deriving common English 
words from languages of which the people who employed 
them must have been entirely ignorant : a method which 
some etymologists have pursued to a very ridiculous ex- 
tent.” But Narcs did not rigorou.sly practise what he 
preached, and looked to every imaginable source for the 
explanation of an obsolete or archaic English word, rather 
than to the English of the common or unlearned English 
pco|.Ie, who lijul Keltic blood in their veins and Keltic 
words on their tongues. It is my object to prove, from 
Shakspeare and the writers of his time, that this Gaelic, 
or Keltic, clement formed a considerable portion of -the 
vernacular speech of that day, as it does of this, and to 
illumine by this new light many of the obscure words 
and pp-ssages in the great poet’s works, which none of 
hi.s" editors and commentators (all of whom have been 
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ignorant of Kymric and Gaelic) have hitherto been able 
to explain. 

I add to these preliminary observations a few remarks 
on the name of Shakspeare, the greatest in English litera- 
ture. It is not a name of which any one knows the correct 
spelling. It is even doubtful whether he who bore it knew 
how to write it. In his two beautiful poems, “ Venus and 
Adonis,” and the “ Rape of Lucrece,” the “ first heirs of 
his invention,” and the only heirs which he acknowledged in 
print, he signed himself in the dedication to his friend Lord 
Southampton, Shake-sfeare,is if he thought, or intended the 
world to think, that his name was of Saxon and warlike 
origin, and that it had been given to his ancestors for their 
martial prowess in the shaking of the spear in battle. 

It is doubtful whether the father or the mother of the 
poet could write. It. seems, however, that one of the 
family, his brother Gilbert, could do so, and that he signed 
himself Shakspere and not “ Shake-speare.” In the 
legal documents of the town of Stratford-on-Avon, in 
the registries of births, marriages, and deaths, the clerks, 
whose duty it was to enter the names on the records, wrote 
the name of the poet’s family phonetically, acconiing 
to the generally received pronunciation, as Shaxper, 
Shaxpere, Shakspere, Chaesper, but never as Shaktspeare, 
showing that in the vernacular of the place, the first 
syllable was pronounced shak and not shake. The second 
syllabic was commonly written sper, and consequently 
was not to be taken invariably to mean the weapon called 
a “spear." llenpe the question arises whether Shake, ^ 
tlie poet wrote it, was not originally Shak, and whether 
spear or speare, so mi times written sper and spore, was 
the warlike weapon, or a word of another meaning. The 
next question arising is whether the illustrious bard 
himself did not alter, with a purpose, the original patro- 
nymic of his family, whatever it may have signified, into 
the sense and the orthography which he intended it to 
bear in the future, so as to give it the martial and aristo- 
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cratic form which is now the recognized pronunciation of 
the word, conveying the dignified meaning that the world 
is proud to give it. ' 

In the list of baptisms, marriages, and burials, quoted 
verbatim et literatim from the register of the Parish 
Church of Stratford-on-Avon, which has been reproduced in 
the ingenious, but much too fanciful, “ biography ” written 
by the late Charles Knight, the name occurs ten times 
for baptisms, twice for marriages, and eight times for 
burials. In the list of baptisms the name appears nine 
times as Shakspere, and once as Shakspear ; in that of 
marriages, once as Skaxpere and once as Shakspere ; 
and in that of burials, four times as Shakspere, once as 
Shaxspcrc, and twice as Shakspeare, In none of the 
registers does the name of Shakespeare occur as the 
poet signed it in his dedications to Lord Southampton. In 
a legal document, the suit of one Thomas Sickc, of Annis- 
cott, against John Shakspere, supposed to be the poet^s 
father, another variety of spelling occurs, as Shakyspere 
do Stretford (or Stratford). On the 29th of September, 
in the seventh year of the rei^n of Elizabeth, upon an 
order that John Whelcr should take the office of bailiff, 
the names of nineteen of the aldermen and burgesses of 
Stratford arc ajipcnded to the document 1*; which the 
ap])()intment was conferred. Only seven out of the nine- 
teen wrote their namc.s, the other twelve affixed their 
maiks to the names written for them, apparently by the 
town-clerk. Among those who affixed their marks was 
the poet’s fdthcr, the name being written John Shack- 
sper. In the marriage licence of the poet and Anne 
1 1 athaway, preserved in the Consistorial Court of Worcester, 
and first discovered and published in 1836, the name 
assumes a new variety and is written twice as Shagspere, 
When the poet printed his youthful poems he wrote 
Shakespeare^ but when he signed his will, possibly 
because in so important a document he thought it abso- 
lutely necessary to be legally accurate, in case any dispute 
as to identity should arise after his death, he wrote 
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his name Shakspere, as it appears in the parochial 
register of his baptism, under date of the 26th of April, 
1564. 

In the time of Shakspere (or Shake-spcare) when com- 
paratively few people could write, and when those few were 
capricious or careless in their spelling, it was not un- 
common, even among the educated and upper classes, for 
a man to write his name differently on different occa- 
sions. Lord Dudley wrote Dudley sometimes, and at 
others Duddly and Duddeley. Sir Walter Raleigh- some- 
times signed himself Rawley ; and such instances might 
easily be multiplied, as Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps shows in his 
tractate entitled, “ Which shall it be ? New Lamps or Old ? 
Shaxpere or Shakespeare?*' (Brighton, 1879). To this 
day people often arbitrarily change the spelling of their 
names. The Smiths call themselves Smyths, the Browns 
Brownes, &c., or write phonetically, as Bouhannan for 
Buchanan, a rendering which is very common in America. 
In the chivalric ages, when few but priests were able to 
write, it was, as w^e learn from Shakspeare himself, a 
discredit for a man of high rank to write a good hand, or 
to spell properly : — 

1 once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A boACfteiis to write feur^ and laboured much 
How to forget that learning. 

Ilnm/et^ act v. scene 3. 

It should also be remembered that surnames arc of com- 
paratively modern origin, and that a man’s name is legally 
that by vthich he chooses to call himself. The law on this 
subject was lucidly laid down by the late Lord Chief Justice 
Tindal of the Common Pleas, who declared that “ no con.sent 
of the Sovereign, or of the Herald's College, or any other 
supposed authority was necessary to validate any change 
that a man might choose to make in his cognomen, although 
popular ignorance held to the contrary.” Names were 
originally given or assumed by the early inhabitants of the 
British Isles from the trade, the residence, or the personal 
peculiarities of the person to be designated, as John Sinii/i^ 
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John Butler^ John Tailor^ John Brewer, John Mason, John 
Tyler, John Farnier, &c., or John Wood, John Vale, John 
Brooks, John Meadoivs, John Forest, John Lane, or John 
LongitKarm, John Shanke, John Cruikshank, John 
Cameron (crooked nose), John Cnr;//^^r//(wry-mouth), John 
Brown (brown-haired), Rob Roy (Robert the red-haired), 
John Bain (John the fair-haired), John Dow (the black- 
haired), Cromwell (the crooked or squint-eyed, from croni’^ 
nil). This fashion still prevails in the Midland districts. 
Some instances of this were recorded by the late eminent 
jurist, Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, the elder brother of the 
Rowland Hill to whom the world is indebted for the penny 
postage. Writing as lately as 1823, in Knight* s Quarterly 
Magazine, under the name (preserving his real initials) 
of Martin D. Heaviside, an article on the “ Staffordshire 
Collieries,” he gave some curious illustrations of the pre- 
valence of this very aboriginal custom. ” Many anecdotes,” 
he says, “ might be collected to show the great difficulty of 
discovering a person in the collieries without being in 
possession of his nickname. The following I received 
from a respectable attorney. During his clerkship he w’as 
sent to .serve some legal process on a man whose name and 
address were given to him wdth legal accuracy. He tra- 
versed the village to which he had been directed from end 
to end without success, and after .spending many hours in 
the search was about to abandon it in despair, w'hcn a 
young woman W’ho had witnes.sed his labours, kindly 
undertook to make inquiries for him, and began to hail her 
friends for that purpo.se. 

“‘Oi say, Bullhead, does thee know a mon neamed 
Adam Green ? * 

” The Rull-hcad was shaken in sign of ignorance. 

“ ‘ Loy-a-bed, dost tliee ? ’ 

Lie-a-bed’s ’ opportunities of making acquaintance had 
been rather limited, and she could not resolve the diffi- 
culty. ‘ Stumpy ' (a man with a wooden leg), ‘ Cowskin* 

* Spindleshanks* ‘ Cock-eye* ‘ Pig-tail* and ‘ Ycllowbelly* 
were severally invoked, but in vain, and the querist 
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fell into a brown study, in which she remained for some 
time. At length, however, her eyes suddenly brightened, 
and slapping one of her companions on the shoulder, she 
exclaimed triumphantly, ' Dash my wig ! Whoy he means 
moy feythcr 1 ’ and then, turning to the gentleman, she 
added, ' You should have ax'd for Oud Blackbird \ ’ " 

Mid-England, especially the counties of Warwick and 
Stafford, were less over-run by the Danes and Saxons than 
the counties on the eastern and southern coasts of the 
island, and consequently retained for a longer time than 
the peoples of these districts the language of the aboriginal 
Britons. The Gaelic, Keltic, or British, never became a 
literary language in England, but nevertheless permeated 
and percolated Uirough the Teutonic speech of the in- 
vaders. Warwickshire was especially Keltic. The Avon, 
the forest of Arden or Ardennes, Stratford itself, were 
Keltic appellations. Shakspeare’s mother had the purely 
Keltic name of Arden ; he also, if Shakspere and not 
Shakespeare was the real patronymic of the family, was of 
Keltic origin ; and his son-in-law, Quiney, a very singular 
name, that would appear to be extinct in our time, was the 
Keltic cuineadk, a medallist, or artificer in coins. 

Though Shaksjvare, as the poet had it printed in 
the title-page and dedication of his poems, is indubitably a 
Teutonic or Saxon compound, yet Shakspere in the 
signature of his will is Gaelic. The first, if genuine, points 
to the personal prowess of a warlike ancestor from whom 
he derived it ; the second is derived from the Gaelic seac^ 
or shoe, dry, .shrunken, withered, and speir, a leg or shank ; 
and, if this be the origin of the word, points to a probable 
nickname bestowed upon an ancestor, near or remote, 
distinguished for that personal defect or deformity, just as 
in the case of the modem and celebrated name of Cruik- 
shank. The name of Nicholas Breakspear, an Englishman 
who was elected to the Papacy in 1154, is susceptible of a 
warlike Teutonic interpretation like that of Shakspeare ; 
but it is also susceptible of the Gaelic interpretation of 
breaCt spotted, or marked, and spear, a leg or shank. 
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These Gaelic names and their meanings may seem far- 
fetched or incoriicct to those long accustomed to thd 
Teutonic meanings attached to them, and may grate 
harshly upon the ears of those who entertain precon- 
ceived opinions, but if they be true they are not to be 
rejected because they are unfamiliar or unwelcome. 
Ciuikshank is not a name to fall in love with ; but George 
Cruikshank made it illustrious ; neither w^as Dickens a 
name, when first heard, to recommend itself; but Charles 
Dickens rendered it immortal. Shakspeare (Shakspere) 
himself says that “ a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet;" and if he should be deprived of the Teutonic 
name, which he appears to have assumed to please his own 
fancy, and be relegated back to the less chivalrous name 
of his Gaelic ancestors, his genius will remain, none the 
less, the brightest genius that has adorned the history of 
his native country Let the Saxons of Iingland haiVc 
Shakespeare, but at the same time let the Britons, who pos- 
sessed the country in pre-Teutonic times, rejoice, through 
their descendants, in their Shakspeie, or Chaesper, as a 
tiue Briton of a far moie ancient and poetical stock 
than that of the in\aders and partial conquerors of the 
country. 
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A. 

Abraham-man. This ancient slangy word for an im- 
postor who feigned sickness in the streets, was current in 
the time of Shakspearc, though not u.scd by him. It occurs 
in the “ Beggar’s Bush,” by Beaumont and Fletcher : — 

And these, what n.iinc or title c*er they bear, 

Jack man ^ Patmo^ Cfank, or Clapper- 
Fraicf^ or Abram -many I speak to all. 

To sham abram — or abraham — is still the cant term of 
thieves, beggars, and the lowc.st of the people. It has not, 
as many suppose, any reference to the patriarch Abraham, 
or to a ward in Bedlam called the x\brahani Ward ; but is 
derived from the Keltic or Gaelic scam (pronounced sham), to 
trick, to deceive, whence scamadh, a swindle ; and scanuisafiy 
a false pretcMice ; and bream or breamaSy a calamity, a mis- 
6)rtunc, a mishap, a stroke of evil fortune. lienee scamadh- 
brcaniy scama-brcaniy or sham abraham, to feign misfortune, 
or sickness, to excite commiseration. In the last century, 
the cashier of the Bank of England who signed the bank- 
notes w^as named Abraham Ncwland. When notes of one 
l)ound were in general circulation, forgery, of w'hich 'the 
punishment w'as death, w^as a common crime. A comic 
semg of the period has preserved the name of that eminent 
functionary, Mr. Ncwland : — 

I have heard people say 
That sham abram you may, 

But you mustn’t sham Abraham Newland. 

B 
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The word clapper-dudgeon^ in the quotation from Beaumont 
and Fletcher, is^also derived from the Keltic, in which 
clabar signifies mire, mud, filth, gutter ; and doigh^ doigher- 
ginn, manners, metfod. In the cant language, according 
to Grose, a clapper-dudgeon is a beggar bom ; and in this 
sense the word has a curious resemblance in origin and 
meaning to the modern phrase gutter children.” Bailey's 
Dictionary, 1727, defines “clapper” as a place underground 
where rabbits breed ; but makes no attempt to trace the 
etymology of clapper-dudgeon. 

Abysm. Shakspcarc uses “ abysm ” where modern 
writers would use abyss. 

What secst thou else 

In the dark back ward and abysm of time ? 

Tempest^ art i. srcnc 2 . 

Spenser has the same word in the Tears of the Muses : — 

Out of dead darkness of the deep abysm. 

Abysm is a more sonorous and dignified word than abyss. 
The derivation of abyss from the Greek a, without, and 
fivaao% bottom, is generally accepted ; that of abysm from 
the French abjmie, abtme^ or abisme is also insisted upon. 
Beschcrellc, however, maintains that abtvtc is not from the 
Greek, but from the Keltic abym. This seems to be an 
abbreviation or corruption of aibheis^ immense or unfathom- 
able depth, profundity, and uimCy around ; whence aibheis 
nimi\ or abysm, as distinguished from abyss, depth, and 
signifying the profundity all around or on every side ; which 
interpretation renders the passage in the “Tempest ” more 
poetical than if Shakspeare had written abyss. 

Affeer. Macduff says to Malcolm in “ Macbeth,” act iv. 
scene 3, when deploring the calamities that had befallen 
Scotland, — 

Bleed ! bleed ! poor country ! 

(jrcat tyranny, lay thou th> basis sure. 

For goodness dares not check thee ! wear thou thy wrongs, 

The title is ajpicf^d/ ^ 

Mr. Howard Staunton, in a note on this passage, says, 
“ affeer is a legal term signifying to assess or confirm, i.c. 
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tyranny and itc Htle to tyrannize are affirmed.” Nares says 
Vliat affeer is an old law term for to settle or confirm, and 
that it is derived from the French affier^ a word not now 
used. Bescherclle, in his ‘‘ Grand Dictionnaire National,” 
derives it from the Keltic flein^ and says it means to 
confirm. As there is no such word as flein in Keltic, it is 
probably a misprint in Bescherelle^s excellent work ; and 
if it be not, it is difficult to see how the French affier 
and the English ajfecr can be derived from flein. The true 
derivation appears to be from the Keltic ath (pronounced 
equivalent to the Latin and English prefix re \ fior^ 
true, and firinnichy to verify, to assure ; whence in the 
language of Macduff, the title (of tyranny) is affeev^d^' 
would signify, “ is re-assured, re-established, re-verified.” 

Alarum. Shakspeare says, “alarumed by his sentinel, 
the wolf,” and “ what new alarum is this ? ” not alarm or 
alarmed. The words are not identical or synonymous, 
though nearly all philologists have held them to be so. 
y\larm is generally derived from the French d Varme ! But 
the real call to arms in French is not a Parme^ hutauxarmes. 
The necessity for alarum^ if alarm serves the purpose, is 
not apparent. The true root of alarum is to be sought in 
the Keltic alla^ wild, fierce, and rum^ noise, rtimail^ noisy, 
loud (the Latin rumour\ and thence alla-mm or alarum^ 
a wild, fierce noise. 

Ale Draper. ” A humorous term,” says Nares, “ for the 
Iceepcr of an ale-house.” 

I came up to London, to be some tapster, hostler, or chaniberlaine in 
an inn. Well, 1 get me a wife ; with her a little money ; — when we are 
married, seek a house we must. No occupation have I but to be an 
ale Chcttle, Kind Hart's Dream (1592). 

Because thou hast not so much charity in thee as go to the ale with a 
Christian : — Wilt thou go ? — Tujo Gcfitlemen of Verona^ act ii. scene 5. 

The word ale is peculiar to the English language, and 
has long been erroneously supposed to have originated in 
the Saxon aelan^ to kindle, to inflame, because of the 
intoxicating qualities of the liquor so called. But ale has 
not this quality in excess of other liquors, and in its origin 

n 2 
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simply meant “ drinkl" from the Keltic ol, drink, or to drink 
and ol^ olaidky the act of drinking ; olar^ drunken, addicted 
to drink, and olarackd, habitual drunkenness. Draper, as 
used in the passage in “ Kind Hart’s Dream,” is the Keltic 
druapairy one who pours out or retails liquor in small quan-* 
tities or drops — also a tippler ; whence ale draper would 
signify one who sold drops of drink, whether it were wine, 
beer, ale, or spirits. 

Narcs, ignorant of this derivation, cites Ale, the name of 
a rural festival, and adds where, of courscy much ale was 
consumed.” 

There were bride alc^y church clerk tilery give ulrSy lamb aieSy 
lect aleSy Midsummer nlcsy Scot aliSy Whitsun alvsy and several more. 
— llrande’s Popular Antiquities, 

As will have been seen, the word ale is used in the “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona ” for ale-house. Bearing in mind the 
real etymology of alcy it docs not follow that in the bride 
ales, church ales, and others cited by Brando, much or any 
ale was consumed, but only that some kind of drink was 
provided for the guests at these festivals. 

Aloyse. “ A word,'* says Narcs, “ of which the meaning 
and etymology arc both uncertain.” 

Aloyse! aloyse! how pretie it ib ! Is not here a good face?— 

irav^, l, 22(}, 

May it not come from the Keltic aillcaSy pleasure ; 
and as an exclamation in the pa.ssagc cited by Nares, 
“ What a pleasure ! How pretty it is ! ” &c. ? 

Amaimon. The name of a fiend, twice used by Shak- 
speare. 

Anitunwn sounds well ; and Lucifer— but cuckold ! — Merry IVn/rs 
of W ^inthory aU ii. scene 2. 

He of Wales that gave Amaimon the bastinado : made Lucifer 
cuckold.- I J/enry /V., act li. scene 4. 

“Amiiimon,” says Mr. Halliwcll, “was a king of the 
ICast, one of the principal devils who might be bound or 
restrained from doing hurt from the third hour till noon, 
and from the ninth hour till c-vening.” As noon was the 
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ninth hour— fiOm the third hour — Amaimon was only at 
Tiiberty from evening till the third hour of the morning. 
This, of course, includes midnight! Various origins are 
given for the word by Malone and others ; but no one 
'appears to have traced it to the same Keltic source that 
produced Mephistopheles or other names of devils in 
the early ages. The Keltic maoim and maoimean signify 
terror, and ain is the inteusitive prefix and particle, some- 
times written ti ; whence ain maoimean^ softened into a 
maimoHy great or exceeding terror — an appropriate name 
for a fiend. 

Amazon. Shakspeare uses the word Amazon four 
times, and Amazonian twice. 

Thou art an Amazon^ and lightest. — i Henry F/., act i. scene 2. 

Like an Amanoninn trull. — 3 Henry V/., act i. scene 4. 

The meaning of Amazon is by no means obscure, but, 
on the contrary, well known ; though its etymology has 
never been satisfactorily traced. Its Greek origin from 
a, the negative prefix, and the breast, from the 

supposed fact that these female soldiers cut off their breasts, 
so that they might have more freedom for the movements 
of their arms, when di-scharging their arrows in battle, is too 
absurd for credence. It has, nevertheless, been believed 
for more than a thousand years, and has been repeated 
ever since dictionaries were first compiled, and found its 
way into every European language that has adopted the 
word. It originated* in a far older language than the 
Greek; in a corruption of the Keltic ainadan, a fool, 
amaideag^ a foolish woman, and amadanach, frantic, 
senseless, insane ; epithets applied by our remote ancestors 
in primitive times to the conduct of women who unsexed 
themselves by volunteering for the bloody work of the 
rougher and sterner sex in battle. Metaphorically, the 
erroneous Greek derivation might be vindicated by the fact 
that women who thus degraded their sex, had no breasts 
for pity or tender feelings ; but the literal derivation from 
the Keltic is more likely to be correct. 
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An heirs. This uncommon expression of Shakspeare/’ 
says Narcs, puzzled all the commentators. Nothing 
can be made of it without alteration.” 

Host (to Ford): My hand, bully! Thou shalt*have egress. and 
regress. Said I well ? And thy name shall be Brook ! It is a merry 
knight. Will you go an heirs f 

Shallow : Have with you, mine host ! — Merry Wives of Windsor^ 
act ii. scene i. 

Narcs thinks that the best conjecture as to the meaning 
.seems to be, Will you a neurt? a provincial term for the 
nearest way, or directly. Theobald, Dyce, and Staunton 
think that a7t heirs is a misprint from the Dutch mynheers^ 
though neither of them explains why the host of the 
“ Garter ” should u.se a Dutch word in the midst of his 
English. Malone proposed to substitute and hear us! 
as the true reading; while Stevens, not to be outdone 
in conjecture, hazarded the guess that it should read an 
heroes I or on hearts! Mr. Collier’s annotation in the 
Perkins’ folio misamended it into “ Will you go on hcret'^ 

The Keltic vernacular in use in Warwickshire in Shak- 
.spearc’s time may solve the mystery and clear up the doubt 
in the word an uair, which signifies now, immediately, at 
this hour ; and is equivalent to the French a theurc or 
tout a riicnrc. There can be little doubt that this is the 
true meaning. An, as a prefix to words denoting frag- 
ments of time, is frequent in Keltic, as an diugh, to-day, 
yesterday. Narcs, though wrong in the etymology, 
guessed immediately, or directly, was the sense of the 
passage ; and was right in the fact, though wrong in the 
reasoning. An uair in modern Gaelic signifies now ; as in 
the phrase air an nair. 

Anon. Immediately. 

Or as .'i little snow tumbled about 
Anon becomes a mountain. 

AT///^ John, act iii. scene 4. 

Keltic an or «/;/, negative particle, and am, time ; whence 
without time, or loss of time, or waste of time, or expenditure 
•of time. Corrupted from an, am into an, on. The use of the 
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particle ati in connection with time, or the measure of time, 
■is frequent in Gaelic, as an de, yesterday, an diugh, to-day. 

Johnson considered the derivation to be uncertain. Mr. 
Wedywood endeavours to ti^cc it to an, a corruption of 
one; and m,. which he does not explain, but translates a 
“ moment,” and cites the phrase “ ever and anon.” Lyc, 
a previous etymologist, derives it from the Anglo-Saxon 
on an, in one, “jugiter, continue, sine tempore." 

Argosy. This poetical word for a great ship can 
scarcely ^ called obsolete, though .seldom used except in 
the mock heroic, or other pretentious style. 

Your argosies with portly sail, 

Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Or as it were the pageants of the sea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 

Merchant of Venice, act i, scene i. 

Alexander Pope was the first to suggest that the word 
was derived from Argo, the ship of Jason, an ingenious 
sui)position which would be more worthy of acceptance if 
argosy appeared in any other language than the English. 
“ The etymology,** says Narcs, “ is very obscure. Sir Paul 
Rycaut supposed it to be a corruption of Hagosic, for a 
ship from Ragusa i but the derivation from Pope is con- 
firmed by the use of Argis for a ship in Low Latin.** 
Hut as Low Latin was nothing but Keltic, with the Latin 
terminations added to the original roots, the Low Latin 
on which Nares relics in support of Pope’s idea, suggests a 
Keltic original. Whenever the word is used it means a 
large and powerful sea-going ship, and never a small skiff 
or boat that keeps near to the shore, or makes its way 
through inland waters. The word seems to have been 
originally employed to signify a mighty ship, from the 
Keltic words ard, great or high, gaoth (gao, th silent), a 
wind, and sith {si), swift, peaceful, or favourable ; whence 
ard~gao~si, Anglicized into argosy, a ship constructed to 
brave the high and powerful winds of the ocean, as distin- 
guished from the smaller craft and boats propelled by oars. 
If the word were derived from Jason’s Argo, as seems easy 
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to imagine, it is at least singular that the English alone of 
all the nations of Europe should have adopted it. The 
Germans transl&te the word by Karaoke^ and the French 
by caragufy a great Portuguese ship. 

Arm gaunt. 'This word is employed by Alexas when 
announcing to Cleopatra the approaching arrivaT- of 
Antony : — 

He nodded, 

And soberly did mount an arm ^aunt steed, 

Who nei^died so high, that what I would have spoke 
Was beastly dumb'd by him. 

Antony and Clcopatuty act v. scene i. 

When Antony mounted the “arm gaunt steed,” it 
neighed so loud, in the pride of bearing such a noble 
burden, that Alexas uould not ha\c heard his own voice if 
he had attempted to speak. The word has not been traced 
to any author but Shakspearc, and is usually considered a 
misprint. Hanmcr suggested arm ^irt; Mason, termagant ; 
Boaden, arrogant, Narcs asserts that some will have it to 
mean Ican-shoiildcrcdy some lean with po\erty, others slender 
as one's orm ; while Warburton suggests %vorn by militar j 
serrue," But these conjectures arc all wide of the mark, 
for the idea of the poet was evidently ^o descrilx; a noble 
cavalier mounting a noble steed in triumph, and not 
bestiiding a miserable hack ; and, as Ntires adds, the expla- 
natirins “ are inconsistent with the speech which is made to 
displiy the gallantry of a lo\cr to his mistress.” 

Boaden s conjecture of arrogant would meet the sense * 
if the word, as it stands, is a misprint. But if it be printed 
as bhakspeare must be supposed to have written it, 
there is a Keltic etymology which would explain its 
meaning, in arniy armour, and ganntCy bare or scanty ; 
so that arm gaunt would signify a horse without a saddle 
or niaitial trappings, on whose bare back Antony mounted 
in the pridi* of his strength and manhood, to present 
himself before the lady of his heart, exercising the com- 
plctc.st mastery over hts war-horse, to gain favour in her 
eyes for his daring. 
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Arrant. Thorough, complete, wholly, entirely. 

There’s ne'er a villain dwelling in all Denmark, 

But he’s an arrant act i. scene 5. 

This word is neither obsolete nor obscure, but one in 
daily use and well understood. The etymology, however, 
has never been correctly traced. The common idea is that 
it is a corruption of the French errant^ wandering, as 
in the phrase a “knight errant.*' But Shakspcarc, in 
using “ arrant knave,” did not mean a wandering knave ; 
nor do the writers of the present day, when they say, “ An 
arrant falsehood,” mean a wandering falsehood. The true 
root is the Keltic urranta, thorough, complete, bold, 
audacious. 

Aroynt or Aroint is peculiar to Shakspeaie; occurs 
in no other author before or during his time ; and is 
supposed, first in the passage in “ Macbeth,” — 

Aroynt thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon cues, 
and, second, in “ King Lear,” — * 

Rid her alight. 

And her troth plight. 

Aroint thic^ witch, .iroint thee ! 

to .signify avaunt ! begone ! By some aroint has been 
conjectured to be a misprint for anoint ! and by others 
for “a rowan tree, witch!” the rowan, or mountain-ash, 
having been long considered a certain charm aginst the 
evil eye. Mr. Staunton rejects both these interpretations, 
and cites a north-countiy proverb, ryut ye witch, quoth 
Bessie Locket to her mother,” as justifying, by popular 
u.sagc, the employment of aroint by Shakspearc. But 
this leaves the etymology undecided. The root is the 
Keltic ath (pronounced ^i), again, answering to the L:rtin 
re (u.sed in the same sense in English), whence atli-roinntc 
(a-roinntc), redistributed, set apart. Roinnte is not only 
used as separated, but as an adjuration to separate or stand 
aside. It takes this sense in the proverb quoted by 
Mr. Staunton, and is confirmed by a correspondent of 
Mr. Halliwcll (“ Archaic Dictionary ”), who writes, 1855 
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“ The word roint is, or was thirty years ago, a common 
Lancashire provincialism. ... It denotes an angry of 
insulting mode of saying 'stand aside,’ 'get out of my 
way,’ or ' out of my gate.* ”• 

The word rotiyon, and the phrase, " the rump-fed 
ronyonf in this passage of “ Macbeth,” has excited almost 
as much controversy as “ aroint,” with which, however, it 
has no connection. It occurs not only in “ Macbeth,” but 
in the " Merry Wives of Windsor 

Out of my doors, you witch ! you hag * you bagg^^ I you pole-cat ! 
you ronyont 

and in “ As You Like It — 

The roynish clown at whom so oft 

Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 

Misled by the epithet “ rump-fed,” or rump^d — with a large 
rump — in the first quotation, Johnson imagined roiiyou to 
be synonymous with bulky, to .signify “ a fat, bulky woman.” 
A.sh, a contemporary of Johason, adopted the same idea, 
and added tliat the word was of uncertain origin. Bailey, 
a few years later, defined ronyon as a rake ; while others, 
equ.illy uninformed, thought that ronyon had some occult 
connection with the French rognon, a kidney. Ronyon 
was in Shakspearc’s lime a term of contempt,^ implying 
manginc.s.s, or the condition of a dirty person with unkempt 
and matted hair, and afflicted with the itch. Roynish, like 
the French rogneux, meant mangy, and was derived, like 
the French word, from the Keltic roinne, the hair ; roih- 
ncach, hairy ; and roinnidh, a hairy person. The word 
appears in Rabelais as "roigneux:" “ En tout sc trouvai 
de plaisir plus que n’en ont Ics roigneux quand on Ics 
ctrille.” 

Asinego. A stupid ass. In the Glo.ssary to the 
Cornish dialect, the word is written assineger. 

Thou sodden-witted Inidl Thou bast no more brains than I have 
in my elbows. An tisMcgo may tutor thee.— 7>v//;/r and Cressida, 
act ii. scene i. 

This very unusual word is .suppo.scd to be derived from 
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the Portuguese, though the final syllables nego have no 
meaning in that language. Portuguese, like Spanish and 
Italian, is largely indebted td the Keltic ; and asinego, or 
more properly assiueger, is traceable to the Keltic asal, ass, 
and neo-geur, stupid, dull, without sense. 

Atone. Shakspearc and other wri^rs of his time use 
this word in a sense difieivnt from that in which it is now 
employed. In the present day it signifies to expiate. 
Atonement is peculiarly English, and is rendered in French 
by recoHciliatioH, expiation^ amende, and in German by 
bussen, to compensate, to appease; also by genwgthuu, 
to do enough. English philology has hitherto found 
no better root for it than “ at-onc,” or make “ at one,” 
i.e. to reconcile two or more people who differ or arc 
at enmity, and make them one in opinion or purpose. 
This derivation presujiposcs that the pronunciation of the 
first numeral one is instead of aw«. This derivation 
has found acceptance from its theological, rather than from 
its etymological bearing, while another which has been 
derived from attone, or attune, has scarcely found any 
adherents. Three instances from Shakspeare seem, how- 
ever, to strengthen the supposition that “ tone ” rather than 
“one ” is tlie original root : — 

The present need 
Seeks to atone me. 

Antony and Cleopatra, act ii. scene 2. 

Then there is mirth in heaven. 

When earthly things made even 

Atone together. — As You Lskc It, act v. scene 4 

He and Aufidius can no more atone 
Than violentest contrariety. 

Coriolanuf, act iv. scene 6 . 

In all these passages, and others that might be cited, 
attune would more fuUy meet the sense than atone or 
at one,” considered as expiation. Shakspeare and Mas- 
.singer use the noun " atonement ” in a sense somewhat 
different from that in which the former employs the verb 
to atone. 
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I am of the Church, and will be glad to do my benevolence to make 
atonemcnfsKoA. coippromises between you. — Merry Wives of Windsor, 
act i. scene i. 

If we do now make our aionefnefti well, 

Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 

He stronger for the breaking. 

2 Henry IV., act iv. scene i. 

Since your happiness, 

As you will have it, has alone dependence 
Upon her favour — from my soul, 1 wish you 
A fair atonement. 

M assinger, Duke of Milan, act iv. scene 3. 

Between the claims of “at-one” and “attune,” as the 
true etymology of atone, there is little to choose. It must 
be said, however, that if either of these be the fundamental 
idea of the word, it is singular that a similar idea has not 
presided at the formation of a corresponding w'ord in any 
of the languages of Europe. In the sense of reconcilia- 
tion, with or without expiation, for wrong done or offence 
given, or the turning again to one another of friends who 
have been estranged, a derivation offers itself in the two 
Keltic words ath (i), rc or again, and toinn, to turn ; 
whence ath-toinn (i-toin), to turn again, or return to the 
first feelings of amity and good-will. This derivation 
meets the sense of all the quoted passages. The truth is 
that the English “atone” has two meanings, expiation 
and reconciliation, and may .spring from a different source 
in each. In the sentence quoted from Shakespeare by 
Johnson, in his Dictionary, who inclines to the derivation 
from “ at-one,’^ — 

He seeks to make atonement 
llctwcen the Duke of Gloucester and your brothers, 

the word clearly means reconciliation, and can be best 
accounted for by the Keltic etymology. 

Auburn. There is .some doubt as to the meaning of 
the word “ auburn,” as applied to the hair by Shalcspeare 
and the writers of his time. Shakspeare has “ her hair is 
auburn, mine is perfect yellow,” which Johnson defines to 
"be of a “ tan ” colour, from the French aubour, the bark of 
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a tree ; a sense, however, in which the word is not used. 
Aubonr^ according to Beschcrelle, is from the Latin albus^ 
white (more commonly written aubier\ which modern 
French and English dictionaries render by “ tender and 
whitish wood,” between the bark and the heart of a tree. 
'J\)Jd, in his corrected and extended edition of Johnson, 
cites Pembroke’s “ Arcadia ” in support of the derivation 
from albitSy — 

His faire auberne hair, had nothing upon it but white ribbon. 

Nares seems to be of opinion that fairc^ in this passage, 
signifies white ; but it may possibly mean beautiful, which, 
however, the hair might be if it were brown or black. He 
adds justly that modern ideas of auburn are very fluctuating 
and uncertain, and that the word is often taken for brown. 
The French dictionaries render the word by brun obscur; 
the German have it nnss-^braun, nut-brown, and dunkel 
braun, dark brown ; and the Italian by color ncreggiati^ 
a colour approaching to black. The word is exclusively 
English, and is not derived from the Teutonic sources of 
the language. The beautiful ballad by an unknown author 
of the year 1521, the " Nut-brown Maid,” would lead most 
lovers of poetry — were it only for the sake of that ex- 
quisite poem— to believe that auburn and nut-brown are 
synonymous, as the Germans seem to think. licing an 
lilnglish word not derived from the German, the French, 
S)r the classical languages, its origin must be looked for in 
the Keltic, where we find or^ gold or golden, and biu a 
stream; whence in bardic and poetical phraseology, the 
fair hair of a Keltic maiden, flowing like a golden stream 
dowm her back. This derivation is only put forward as a 
suggestion which, whatever may be its etymological value, 
is more pleasing than tho.se of Johnson and Todd, or of 
Mr. Wedgwood, who adopts that of Todd ; or of Wor- 
cester’s and other modern dictionaries, who trace the root 
of the second syllable from byrnan, to burn wdth fire, as if 
auburn hair were of a fiery icd. This derivation, it will be 
remarked, leaves the first syllabic rr// unaccounted for, which 
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is supplied by that which traces it to the Keltic. Possibly, 
however, the woJd may be half Keltic, half Saxon, from 
or and brown^ golden brown, which is the colour, and not 
white or flaxen, which is popularly associated with the 
epithet. 

Aunt. It appears from Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and 
some of their contemporaries that “aunt” was a slang 
expression of the time for a concubine, an abandoned 
woman, or the keeper of a house of ill-fame. Mr. Staunton 
.says aunts mean “ wenches.” 

The lark, that tirra-lirra chaunts, 

With ho ! with hey ! the thrush and the jay, 

Are summer songs for me and my atmisy 
As wc lie tumbling in the hay. 

Ulntvrs TalCy act iv. scene 2 . 

The wisest aunty telling her saddest tale, 

Sometimes for three-foot stool mislaketh me. 

Then slip 1 from her bum, down slippeth she ! 

Puck, in Midsummer Ni}^ht\s Dreamy act ii. scene 1 . 

1 need not say bawd, for every one knows what aunt stands for.— 
Middleton’s Truk to Catch the Old One. 

“Uncle” and “aunt” arc names that are used to this 
day in the slang of the people in England and I'rance. In 
England, “uncle” stands for pawnbroker; and in France, 
“tantc” or aunt represents the “Mont dc Piete,” which exer- 
cises the functions of that particular English tradesman 
But there is evidently no allusion to this supposed relative, 
in the word as used in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, as the context in the passages from Shakspeare 
and M iddleton .sufficiently proves. In the .song of Autolycus 
it clearly means young women — or wenches, as Mr. Staun- 
ton translates the word. If wc remember that in the 
slang of the present day, “ flame ” signifies a .sweetheart, 
we may, perhaps, find reason to .suspect that the same idea 
underlies the Shakspearcan word, and that its ctymologj/* 
is to be found in the Keltic aintcaSy flame, he it, ardour, 
amorous pa.«sion \ and ain-tethy ardent, hot. 
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B. 

Baccare. Gremio, the old gentleman who, in the 
“ Taming of the Shrew,” is one of the suitors for the love of 
Bianca, reproves Pctruchio for his eagerness in paying his 
court to the Shrew. He says, — 

Saving your tal^ Petruchio, I pray, 

Let us that are poor petitioners, speak too. 

Baccare ! you are marvellous forward ! 

Mr. Staunton says that Baccare! is an old proverbial 
.saying of doubtful derivation, but meaning “ to stand back.” 

Backare, quoth Mortimer to his sow. 

Went the sow back at his bidding, d’ye trow ? 

Hey wood’s Book of Proverbs. 

Mr. Charles Knight says that some commentators derive 
baccare from an Itilian verb baccare^ but as there is no such 
verb in that language, he conjectures that it comes from 
back, and ar, the first syllable of aroynt I and that it is 
pure Saxon and means to go back ! To “stand back” and 
“ go back ” would .suit the sense of the passage in which it 
occurs. But as Shakspearc only uses the word once, and 
evidently as a vulgarism — understood of the people — of 
which there was no need in the sense of “ back,” “ back- 
wards,” or “ stand back,” it may be permissible to inquire 
whether, like so many other words which he from time to 
time employed, and which have set all Teutonic derivation 
at defiance, it q|^y not have been of Keltic origin .* In the 
text of Shakspearc, baccare must be pronounced in three 
.syllables, and not in tmo, like Mr. Charles Knight’s backar. 
In Keltic, bagaire {c and g arc almost identical in sound) 
means a greedy person, a glutton. Might not this have 
been the word used by Mortimer to his sow, in the pre- 
Shakspearean prqverb ? And would it not suit as exactly 
as “ go back,” the sense of the reproof of Gremio to the 
greedy Pctruchio ?— greedy of the possession of Katherine. 
The question by Ilcywood in the Proverbs, — . 

Went the sow back at his bidding ? 

may be nothing but a pun upon the Keltic word by a Saxon 
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or Englishman — working upon the sound rather than, upon 
the sense of th^ word on which he founded his witticism. 

The old language of the pre-Saxon English provides 
another possible derivation in bar, to hinder, to prevent — 
the modern baulk ; and bdeatre, a preventer, a hinderer, an 
obstructor. It is difficult, if not iflipossible, to decide which 
of these two roots is correct; but cither is preferable to back. 

Baffle. The modern meaning of this word is to fail, to 
circumvent, to defeat. Shakspeare uses it in this sense in 
" Richard II.,” act i scene i ; but in ist “ Henry IV.” he 
employs it in the long obsolete sense of degrading a knight 
who had been guilty of an unknightly action. The recreant 
knight was hung by the heels for a short space, and in that 
position beaten \v ith rods —or baffled. 

Call me villain * and baffle me — i llem y /K, act i. scene 2. 

And aftci all for (rtcatci infamie 
Him by liis heels he huni; upon a tiee, 

And ImffuVdsQ^ that .dl which passed by 
1 he picture of his punishmc nt might see. 

Faerie Queene^ Book \ 1. 

Hairs Chronicle ” says the word bajfful^ and the piacticc 
which it designated, w^as in use among the Scots. “ And 
furthermore the Eile bade the hcraulcl to say to his 
master, that if he for his part kept not the appointment, 
then he was content that the Scots should baffttl him, 
wh'ch is a gicat reproach among the Scots, and is used 
when a man is openly perjured, and then they make of 
him an image painted, reversed with the heels upward.” 

Naies derives baffle in this sense from the Fiench baffotier 
or baffoler. Baffouer signifies the vulgar English, to chaff ; 
or according to Bcschcrcllc, “traitor quclqu’un avee unc 
mocqueric outrageante ct dedaigncusc,” which is not the 
sense of the English baffle^ as applied to the dcgiadation 
of a knight Baflohr docs not ajipcar in the French 
di^tionaiics, old or new. ILilliwell says that in the 
“ Muse’s Looking Class,” baffle signifies to beat, in w^hich 
sense it occurs in Moor" s “ Suffolk Woids : ” “Corn knocked 
about by the winrl, is in that county said to be baffled!' 
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BafHed, in the ignominious and obsolete sense of the 
word -as distinguished from the modern baffle, to cir- 
cumvent or defeat— is derived from the Keltic baot/i 
(the th silent), wicked, profane, false, perjured ; and huail^ 
with the aspirate bktiail (pronounced vuail or fHail\ to 
beat, to strike, to punish. Mr. Wedgwood's derivation 
from the Scottish buagh^ insipid, has not the remotest 
connection with cither the ancient or the modern meaning. 
Another derivation is possible from the Keltic ba-bhuail^ 
ba, death, and bh?iai/^ to beat ; i.e. baffle, to beat to death. 

Baldrick or Baudrick. A poetical word which 
Johnson declares to be of "uncertain etymology,” and 
\\liich signifies an ornamented belt or girdle. 

Around his breast a baldrick brave he wore. 

That shined like twinkling stars. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

1 will have a rcchcat w indow in my forehead, or hang my bugle in 
an invisible baldrick. — Mmh Ado about Nothing, act i. scene i. 

In another passage Spenser describes the Zodiac as “the 
bahlnck of the skies.” If Johnson had known anything of 
the Keltic languages, he might have discovered the ety- 
mology of baldrick in the Keltic bait, a border, a fringe, a 
belt ; and righ, a king, the king’s belt or a royal belt. The 
word was sometimes employed for a sword-belt, and at 
others fora collar. Mr. Ilalliwell .says “there arc .several 
instances where it would seem to have been merely a 
strap round the neck ; though it was then generally passed 
round one side of the neck and under the opposite arm.” 
Worcester derived the word from the Low Latin baldricus; 
but was not aware that Low I..atin was Keltic with Latin 
terminations superadded. 

Bale. Evil, injury, misfortune, grief, calamity ; baleful', 
hurtful, injurious. This word is nearly obsolete, but some- 
times occurs in poetical composition. 

Rome .'ind her rats arc at the point of battle : 

One side must have bidc^ — Coriolanus. 

Amid my balgy I bathe in blisse ; 

J sing in heaven, 1 sink in hell. 

C^asgoigne, Strange Passion. 

C 
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, Etymologists have travelled as far as Iceland to find the 
source of this 4 oncc common English word, which might 
have been found nearer home, in the Keltic baoghal 
igh silent — bao-a/), peril, danger, of bad effect, baoghalacfi 
{bao-lac//), destructive, injurious, dangerous. 

Banquet. Shaksj)earc and his contemporaries gene- 
rally used this word to describe a more tlian usually pre- 
tentious and nuignificent dinner. But its original meaning, 
as soinelhing distinct from a dinner, had not become 
wliolly as appears from Massinger’s “ Unnatural 

Combat — 

\V(‘’ll tfi/h in the great nmm, but let the music and hanqitct be pic- 
p.iicil heie. 

1 1 is e\id(‘nt from this jiassagc that a dinner was not a 
IjancjiK t '1 he difference is explained by Narcs, who says . 
“ What we now call the ,v,w7'/ u as in early times called 
the banquet^ which was placed in a separate room, to which 
the guests remo\ c'd after they had dined." No etymology of 
the word has yet been gi\cn, excei)t the very unsatisfactory 
one from bana\\\ bencii. In former times the knights, 
warriors, and gallants admitted no ladies to their dinner 
tables, where rough conviviality and deep drinking were 
the rule, .i.s it continued to be until days almcxst within 
living memory. On great fe,sti\e occasions, when it was 
desired to entertain the ladies, a more elegant and less 
substantial lep.ist w^as servxd in an adjoining room, when 
the gentlemen, after thry had drunk sufficiently, removed 
to enjoy such female society as they were fit for. Fruits, 
sweetmeats, cakes, and other similar dclicacic.s, including 
libations less potent than wxre usual at dinners, were 
provided. J'rom the j)resencc of ladies was derived the 
Keltic appellation of the repast ; an appellation w'hich still 
remains, though the original meaning has been lost, or w'as 
obsolc.sccnt even in the Elizabethan era. In the Keltic 
and Gaelic \einacular, han signifies a woman, a lady ; and 
(cad {(' pronounced as /■) hignifics leave or pcrmi.ssion ; 
whence corrupted into a repast of which 
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ladies were invited to partake. In Gaelic, as still spoken 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and in Ireland, or 
banais signifies a wedding, and bainscachd^ a wedding feast, 
a banquet. 

In the Scottish Lowlands, banquet is still used as 
signifyiiiga minor, but more elegant repast than a dinner. 
\fter the unveiling of the statue of Robert Bruce on the 
Castle Hill, Stirling, in 1878, the principal guests were 
invited to a bamjuct at an early hour in the afternoon, when 
the rei)ast consisted of cakes, fruit, and wine only. The 
formal dinner in honour of the occasion took j)lacc at a 
later hour in the evening. 

Barbason. A name of the foul fiend. 

Aniiumon S')ijnils well ; Lucifci well ; luirb.ibon well ; yet they arc 
?i(lditions— the n«iincs of ticncls.-— J/<7V_r of Windsor ^ 

art II. stone 2 , 

Nnres '>ays of this word : “ Shakspeare must have found 
it .somewhere — which will probaldy be discovered.’* The 
disc(Aer\\ how'cvcr, has not been made. It seems to be of 
Keltic origin, said to be a compounJ of barba^ borby brnibc, 
fieice, vindictive, revengeful ; and .sn////. a strong man, a 
champion, an adversaiy. 

Barley break or Barli-break. 1 he name of an old 
and popular rural pastime for young people, in use in the 
hdizabethan period, and mentioned by Massinger, Sir Bhili]) 
.Sidney, Ben Jon.son, Suckling, Herrick, and otlier poets. 
It was also known in Scotland as barli-braikis. It is fully 
tlescribed by Narcs as well as by Gifford, who says in a note 
lo a pa.ssage in Massinger, that it w'as played by three 
couples, one of each .sex, on a piece of ground divided into 
three compartments, of which the middle one w'as called 
“ IJcll," the two occupants of which had to catch, or try to 
catch the occupants of the two othei compartments ; and 
so release themselves from “ hell ” by placing their captives 
in it. 

It is thus described in Sidney \s “Arcadia — 

Then couples three he .stt .light allotted there : 

They of both ends the middle two do lly, 

C 2 
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The two that in mid-place, hell called, were, 

Must strive with waiting foot and watching eye 
To Ciii^ch of them, and then, to hdl^ to beare, 

That they, as well as they, hell may supply. 

The {jame appears to have been of Keltic antiquity, and 
consequently bears a Keltic name ; for the Teutonic barley 
and brcak\ in the Teutonic sense of the words, fail to exjdain 
or even to .sugg^est a description. The Keltic, however, 
supplies a clue, in beir^ to snatch, to seize, to lay hold of ; 
and Icthbhrcaih^ jironounced It'-breach,^ mate, a comrade, 
one of a pair or couple ; whence beirM-breach^ corrupted 
into Teutonic barley breaks to seize one or both of the 
couple (on cither side of the middle or hell) and place them 
in the captivity of the evilly designated spot, till they could 
in turn release themselves by the same process. The word 
“heir* is still used at St. Andrew’s, in Fife, by players 
at the national game of Golf, to signify a certain part of 
the ground hich offers more than usual difficulties to the 
players. It may be interesting to note that “ hell,” in these 
instances, is not derived from the idea commonly attached 
to the word, as a place of punishment and torment for the 
w icked, but that it is simply a corruption of the Kl Itic toll 
(aspirated tholl^ and pronounced hole). It might be curious 
to ascertain whether the modern helly and all the ideas 
attached to it, i.s not a rendering, with superstitious horrors 
.superadded to it, of “hole,” a hollow, the grave. 

Baslarde or Basiliarde signifies a short sword, dagg(!r, 
or spear. 

With our baslarde \ biigbt 
We came to parley of the public weal. 

Mirror for Magistrates. 

The mayoi diew his and grievously wounded Wat ('J yler) 

in the neck. — Stowe's London, I59(;. 

The statute of 12 Richard II. wills that no servant of husbandry, no 
labourer, nor seivant of artificer or victualler shall bear basetarde, 
dagger, nor s])ere, on pain of forfeiture . — Censura Lit., quoted in Nares. 

From the Low Latin baselardes, a Keltic word with a 
Latin termination, derived from bas, the palm of the hand, 
and slea^h, a si)eai ; i.c, bas^skagh corrupted into baslarde 
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(to soften the guttural), a hancl-spcar. Mr. Thomas Wright, 
in his “Dictionary of Obsolete English,” says that a baslard 
was a long dagger usually suspended from the girdle, and 
that in 1403 it was ordained that no person should use one, 
decorated v/ith silver, unless he were possessed of the yearly 
income of ;£‘20. 

Bauble. A trinket, a toy, a plaything, a personal 
.idornment of jewels, ribbons, &c. The word seems to have 
been applied originally to a kind of mock sceptre or badge 
of office, wielded by the professional fools of former 
times, who formed a part of the household of kings and 
great nobles, and even of the Lord Mayor of London in 
the days gone by— when the Lords Mayor held up their 
heads among the greatest of the land. Nares quotes three 
])crtincnt examples of its use : — 

An idiot holds his bauble for a god. — Titus Andronicus^ act v. sc. i. 

If every fool should wcai fhcai) a bauble^ fuel would be dear. — Ray’s 
Pf intcrbs. 

It would be fitter foi you to Lave found a fool's coat and a bauble , — 
Old Play, 

The wand or bauble of the professional fool was generally 
ornamented with fringes, hanging tassels, and small bells. 
The word is traceable to the Keltic ba^ a fool, and ball or 
built\\m instrument, an implement, a tool, u hence or 
babuilc^ a fool’s implement. The fringe, ribbons, bells, and 
other decorations usually appended to it were afterwards, 
by extension of meaning, employed to designate any trifling 
or intrinsically worthless ornaments of the person or of 
an office — as when Cromwell said of the mace, placed on 
the table of the House of Commons before the Speaker : 
“ 'lake away that baublcl' 

Bawcock. A familiar term of endearment for a child. 

Whjv how now, my baiiuotk I how dost thou, chuck ? 

(Sii Toby Belt h to Malvolio.) 

Tuelfth Nighty act iii. scene 4. 

Why, that’s my bawcock / what has smudg’d thy nose ? 

(Leontes to his little son Mainilius.) 

IVinter^s TaU\ act u scene 2, 
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Good bawioik^ bate thy rat;c ! use levity, sweet chuck ! 

(i’istol to Flucllin ) 

Henry V,, act iii. scene 2 . 

It has been suggested by commentators that baivcock is 
an indecent corruption either of the French bcau-coq or the 
English boy-iock. The word seems to have had its origin 
in the nursery, where the Keltic w'ives of Saxon husbands 
preser\"ed the language of their British ancestors. In 
Keltic, boid/icach (i)ronounccd boi-yacli) signified hand- 
some, fine, comely, beautiiul ; and boidchc {poi-chc\ beauty, 
easily corrupted by the Teutonic English into bawcock. 
Thus Leontes, in calling his little boy ba'i\.'cock^ merely 
meant to call him beauty or “pretty one !** and Sir Toby 
Belch, in aj)plying the same epithet to the foolish steward 
Malvolio,w ho imagined that the Lady Olivia was enamoured 
of him for his personal graces, intended to mock him for 
the beauty which he did not [)Ossess. 

Beagle. Erroncou.sly given as “ Bagle ** in the Archaic 
Dictionary of the usually correct Mr. Thomas Wright. 
I'he term is applied to the p( rt scning-maid Maria in 
“ Twelfth Night,*^ act ii. scene* 2 : — 

Shc*s ii bcaj^lc, tiiic hied, and one tlnit iidorLs me. 

The word is from tlie French bc^uculc, an impudent, 
scolding w'oman. Bcuy^lant^ a ro.irer, is a term a])plied in 
concerts to the loud-voiced singers, such as females at the 
I’arisian cafes chantants. M('nagc absuidly derives it from 
the Latin bau/a, a stork. It is moie [irobably from the 
Gaelic bo, an o.x or bull ; and^///, a voice. 

Bean. I'his w ord, in the Elizabethan era, w as often used 
in a sense different from that of its ordinary meaning as a 
v'eget.ible, as in the phra.ses quoted by Najcs : “ Not to care 
a beau for anybody,” “ To .sow beaus in the wind,” and 
“Three blue biaus in a blue bladder.^* Nares quotes the 
following examples : — 

U IS not foi idli-iK'ss tli.it men sow btaus in the wind. — 77// Montage 
of 1 1 'it iiud I / 7 ‘ 

I do not icck one Oiuji lor all. — Cajtwii„dii’s Otdimty ( 1 O 51 •. 
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Hark! dost rattle? 

Yes ! like three blue beans in a blue bladder — ^rattle, bladder, rattle. 

Old Fortunatu^. 

“ Of this last whimsical construction of words,” remarks 
Narcs, “ it may not now be easy to discover the oriy^in ; 
but at least it is of long standing.” A probable clue is to 
be found in the Keltic, W//;/, a judgment, an opinion ; 
hlaodh^ noisy, chattering, rattling talk ; bladair^ a sycophant, 
a flatterer, a blockhead. 

Thus if beau be from binn^ an opinion, “ I don’t care a 
bean ’’ means “ I don’t care even an opinion and “ to sow 
beans in the wind,” to throw opinions to the wind. The 
phrase of “Three blue beans in a blue bladder” would 
resolve itself into “ Three noisy opinions by a blockhcad.^^ 

Belswagger. I'he word appears in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and in the “World in the Moon,” an opera (1697). 
In the latter is the following passage: — 

Mean? Wlu here h.is been a >oung a great lie^roj^uct 

with ^oiir dcUighter, sir. 

Nares citc.s “ St. Belswagger,” and adds that “ the history 
of this personage is a desideratum.” The word ai)pears tc 
be the Gaelic beu/acb, fair-spoken, from beul (or be/), a 
month ; and su^i^^air, a merry fellow, a droll fellow. From 
these a[)pcars to come be!sii*ai:^^cj\ a fair-spoken gallant, a 
merry fellow, particularly to be guarded agtiinst by “ your 
diiughtcr, sir.” In Flemish Ziv\v,;^er, and in German 
wSV//a'^;7’r, signifies a brother-in-law ; a word tliat, in default 
of a Keltic deri\ation, has been supposed to supply a clue 
to the lost etymology. 

Bete, Batten, The first of these obsolete and prc-Sa\on 
words occurs in Chaucer, and is frequent in the Scottish 
poets. 

1 will do sacrifice and fires (h tc. — Chaucer, The Kni^hfs Talc. 

Picking up peats to hete his ingle — Allan Ramsa> . 

The second word aj)pcars in Shakspcarc, when Hamlet 
shows hi.s father’s portrait to his mother, and asks her 
indignantly to compare it with that of her second husband. 
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Have you eyes ? 

Could you on this fair mountain cease to feed 

And batten on this moor? 

Both bete aiicJ batten signify to feed ; bete is to feed a fire 
with fuel, and batten^ in like manner, is to feed a living 
organism. The root is the Keltic biadh^ food or to feed. 
The Kymric bwyd has the same meaning. In the passage 
from Hamlet, the received text is \ — 

Could you this fair mountain lca7*e to feed 
And batten on this moor? 

If it were not for the word on,** the reading might be 
accepted as accurate. “ Leave ** seems to be a misprint for 
** cease.** 

Bezonian. This word is used by Pistol, in “ King 
Ifcnry IV.,*’ who asks Shallow, ignorant of the death of 
the king : — 

Under which king, Bczoiuan ? speak or die ' 

Mr. Staunton .says Be/onian is a “term of contempt 
derived, it is thought, from the Italian bisogno^ which Cot- 
grave renders a filthy knave or clown, a rascal, a basc- 
humoured scoundrel.** Mr Ilalliwcll says that Bc/.onian 
is “ a beggar, a scoundrel,” and adds that the word is 
frequently used by the old dramatists. But the derivation 
from bisogno^ which merely signific'^ want, or peciinitiry 
distress, is scarcely .satisfactory. The word is jirobably 
derived from the Keltic or Gaelic boois^ lust, grossness, 
wickedness; the German bosi\ bad, wicked. Shak.spcarc, 
in Coriolanus, act iii. scene i, has — 

How bh.ill the bt^son multiluclc digest 
The senate’s courtesy ? 

Here bi^son .seems to be the root of the word which he 
aftcrw'ards cxjiands into be/onian. 

In the excellent translation of Rabelais by Sir Thomas 
UHiuhart, he uses, in the dirty rhymes of Gargantua, toun — 
the Gaelic ton — in the sense of posterior, which proves that 
in the time of Sir Thomas this common Keltic and Gaelic 
word WMS understood in English. Dysun^ beson, or byun. 
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in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, is defined as a term of 
contempt for the lower class of prostitute, which leads to 
the inference that the Lowland Scotch word was of the same 
Gaelic origin as hezonian. In French plays the vulgar 
word for the posterior is an abusive epithet for an unchaste 
w'oman. “ Le droit de adage ” was the vulgar term for an 
infamous privilege claimed, but for the credit of humanity 
it must be owned, seldom exercised by the old French 
nobility, in the happily bygone times of feudalism ; all of 
w liich instances of the use of the word thon {hone)^ in a 
libidinous sense, lend countenance to the supposition that 
bezouian was a compound Keltic word with the sense above 
attributed to it. 

Bias. In “ Troilus and Cressida,” art iv. scene 5, Ajax 
in the Grecian camp calls to the trumpeter, — 

Thou trumpet ! tlicrc*s my purse. 

Now crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe ! 
lilow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek 
Outbwell the cholic of puffed Aquilon. 

Come .'>\ietch thy chest, and let thy eyes spout blood, 

Thou blow'‘^t for Hector. 

Johnson interprets bias^ in this pa.ssage, as swelling out like 
the bias of a bowl — meaning, apparently, that bias is a rim. 
Mr. St.iunton quotes this exidanation without comment. 
Hut this can hardly be the meaning, for a bias is not a 
swelling, and the three wwds sphered^ pJfffcd, and oiitsiocll, 
that occur in the speech of Ajax, seem to forbid the use of 
an unnecessary synonym. The modern sense of bias — to 
incline — docs not accord wdth the idea conveyed by Ajax ; 
neither does it fit in with the ancient meaning given to it 
by Shakspcarc himself in the same play, where he uses 
the phrase bias and thwart” in the sense of the present 
day. It w’as probably derived from, and synonymous with 
the Keltic (Gaelic) bathais — !h silent (pronounced ba-ais), 
pride, arrogance. If the w'ord “arrogant” could be ac- 
cepted as the meaning intended by the poet, the passage 
w'ould gain in beauty.* 

Bilboes or Bilbo. A name for a sword, supposed to 
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have been manufactured at Bilbao, in Spain, and to have 
derived its name from that city. The plural, bilboes^ 
appears to havJ been the original designation of the imple- 
ment — ^whatever it may have been — and to have been 
corrupted into bilho^ when the first meaning had become 
obscure, in order to mark a distinction between the 
singular and the plural. The word has another and 
different signification, in the shape of bilbo, a place of con- 
finement for cattle, to prevent them from straying. Bilbo, 
as a sword or warlike weapon, has become wholly obsolete, 
but “ in the bilboes *’ is still a recognized phrase for im- 
prisonment or captivity. The words, though identical in 
sound, arc not from the same source. 

Shakspeare uses the word in both .senses. In the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,^* act iii. scene 5, F'alstaff, 
who narrates his misadventure in the buck -basket, com- 
pares himself to a “ good bilbo, in the circumference of a 
peck, hilt to point that is, like a sword of finely tempered 
steel, that could be bent into a hoop. In “Hamlet,” act v. 
scene 2, Hamlet says to Horatio, — 

Melhout;hl 1 Liy 

Worse than the mutineers in the bilboi s. 

Ihlbo, in the sense of a sword or rapier, has been too easily 
accepted by ctymologi.st.s as taking its name from Bilbao. 
The first syllabic, spelled usually bill, gives its name to 
many .sharp instruments, among others to a kind of axe, 
halbert, or i)ikc formerly carried by the English infantry, 
and afterwards by watchmen. 

Lo ! with a band of bowmen and of pikes, 

Brown hills and tJirgetccrs four hundred strong, 

I come. K(hu(ird TI, (Old Play). 

A bill is also a kind of crooked hatchet, used by gardeners ; 
a hand-W//, a /^///-hook, and a hedging-/;/// arc similar in- 
stances. A sword and a battle-axe were both called hills; 
so that the word may be considered a generic name for 
any .sharp-cutting implement, whether employed for war- 
like or peaceful i)urp().sc.s. It is derived from the Gaelic 
^ buail, to strike, to smite, to thrust, to .stab. The second 
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syllable, bo^ is corrupted and abbreviated from bos^ the 
hand ; whence bilbo^ a rapier or small sword to be carried 
in the hand. It has been considered by Shakspearean com- 
mentators that the supposed to come from Bilbao 

— were famous for their fine-tempered blades. In a note 
on the passage where Pistol, in the first act of the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,^* called Slender a “ lattcn bilbo,** Mr. 
Howard Staunton explains that ** latten was a mixed metal 
akin to brass, and that the phrase means a sword wanting 
both edge and temper.'* As it is extremely unlikely that 
a sword-blade was ever made of brass, it is most probable 
that latten was a misprint for latheUy or of lathe, referring 
to a wooden sword such as that wielded by the harlequin of 
a pantomime. 

Bilboes^ in the sense of a place of punishment, is a word 
of totally different origin. It is still in use among sailors, 
as in the lines of Charles Dibdin : — 

When in the bilboes I was penn'd 
For serving of a worthless friend, 

And every creature from me ran ; 

N o ship performing quarantine 
Was ever so deserted seen ; 

None hailed me, woman, child, or man. 

Mr. Hall i well says “the bilboes were a kind of .stocks used 
at .sea for the punishment of offenders;” adding that “a 
wooden piece of machinery for confining the heads of .sheep 
or cattle was formerly .so called.” 

Here, again, the Gaelic language supplies the etymology 
ill bmri/c, a fedd, a pen, a stall ; and bo, a cow ; whence 
huailcbo, or bilbo^ a cow-.stall. The same language has 
buailc-cach, a stable or stall for horses. 

Bladed corn. In Macbeth’s adjuration to the Witches, 
act iv. scene i, he speaks of bladed corn : — 

Answer me ! 

Though > oil untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against tlic chiirchcb ; though the yeasty waves 
Confound and sw.illow navigation up ; 

Though bltuicd corn be hxlged ; and trees blow down, 

And castles topple on their waiders’ heads. 
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The question arises, What is meant by bladed corn ? Mr. 
Collier’s annotation in the Perkins folio suggests blended^ 
perhaps from bked, employed in the sense of “to yield 
abundantly/’ which Mr. Thomas Wright cites in his 
“Dictionary of Local and Provincial English.” Mr. 
Howard Staunton states “that in Scot’s ‘Discoveries of 
Witchcraft * ” — a work which he supposes that Shakspearc 
was undoubtedly well read in — “the witches ‘transferre 
corn in the bladc^ from one place to another, and that as 
soon as standing corn shoots up to a blade^ it is in danger 
of scathe by a tempest.* ” These comments, however, do 
not clear up the mystery. The epithet bladed has a much 
.simpler origin than these commentators suppose, and simply 
means corn that is laid, or blown down by the wind and 
beaten by the rain. The word still current in Scotland, 
viz. blaud^ is used by Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, and 
other Scottish writers. 

This day Mackillop takes the flail. 

And he's the boy will bland her. 

Burns, TJie Ordination. 

To see the Buckie Bum run bluid, 

And blauding^ a' the corn. 

Old Aberdeenshire Uallad. 

“Corn,” .says Jamieson in his Scottish Dictionary, “is 
said to be bleaddii when overthrown by the wind.” The 
root is the Keltic hladhachd^ to overthrow, to lay flat, to 
beat down ; bladliaid, to bluster, to storm ; blaodh^ a loud 
wind, a tempest. The con.stant reiteration of the idea of 
storm in the passage quoted 'from “ Macbeth,” points to 
the true oi igin of the word, which, when tlius understood, 
adds new force and beauty to the passage. 

Blazon. To proclaim, to make manifest ; also to set 
forth the praise of any person who merits it by his eminent 
virtues or achievements. 

'1 liy longue, thy fire, thy limbs, action and spirit. 

Do give thee fivefold blazon. 

Twelfth NigkU act iv. scene 5. 
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What's this but libelling against the senate, 

And blasonwg our injustice everywhere. 

Titus Andronicusy act iv. scene 4. 

If the measure of thy joy 
Be heaped like mine, and that thy skill be more. 

To blazon it. Romeo and Juliet^ act ii. scene 6. 

Some English philologists derive blazon from blaze^ a 
flame ; others from the Teutonic blasen, to blow. Littr^' 
and Brachet, the French etymologists, derive blazon^ a coat 
of-arms, from the German blaseUy to blow the trumpet. 
The true origin is from the Keltic bloSy open, plain, 
manifest ; blosoiUy to make manifest. The use of the word 
in heraldry is traceable to the same root ; an emblazon- 
ment or coat-of-arms is to make known or proclaim to 
the world the rank, style, or status of the person who is 
entitled to the blazon. In America, the backwoodsmen, 
when they explore a trackless forest, mark the trunks of 
the trees, by stripping a portion of the bark, along the way 
w'hich they take, as a guide to those who may follow, 
which mark they call a “ blaze,” from the Keltic bios. The 
word has no relation to “flame” or “blast,” but simply 
signifies a sign to make plain and manifest the way which 
they had taken. This sense of the word corresponds 
entirely with its use by Shakspeare. 

Blear-eyed. Shaksi)earc, by the error or ignorance 
of his printers, is made in “ The Tempest ” to speak, through 
the mouth of Prosj^ero, of the “ blue-eyed ” hag Sycorax. 
“Bluc-cycd” is a term usually reserved for youth and 
beauty, and not applied to old women, and especially to 
such ugly old women as Sycorax. It has been suggested 
that Shakspeare, in this instance, wrote “ blear-eyed.” 
The epithet “ blear ” is a curious, but by no means singular 
instance of the ignorance and ingenuity of English etymo- 
logists, who will not, or cannot look beyond the Teutonic 
elements of the English language for the origin of pecu- 
liarly English words. It has been derived from the Flemish 
hlarren, to weep, to roar, and is supposed, in the phrase 
blear-eyed, to signify an eye red with weeping. It has 
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also been derived from the Dutch blaer and Swedish blaere^ 
a blister ; and as a last resource, from blur^ a blot or smear. 
A more probaMe origin still remains to be discovered, and 
is possibly to be found in the Keltic blar^ pale, colourless. 

Bloat. The phrase “ bloat king,’* applied by Hamlet to 
his father’s murderer and usurper of his throne, has hitherto 
been explained by bloated, or swollen up by pride or 
intemperance. 

Let the bUnii king 

I^inch wanton on your cheek, — call you hib mouse,— 

Or paddling in your neck with his damned fingers, 

Make you to ravel all the matter out. 

art hi. scene 4. 

Bloated, in the modern .sense of it, would suit the sense 
of the passage ; but bloat used as an adjective suggests 
further inquiry, as it is peculiar to Shakspeare. To bloat 
is to dry a fish in the smoke (whence bloater), examples of 
which word are quoted by Nares from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Ben Jon.son ; but this is evidently not the 
scn.se in which the word is employed by Hamlet, in which, 
if it bears the interpretation commonly conceded, it means 
to swell out Without ccjntesting the accuracy of the deri- 
vation, it may be interesting, in considering the fact that 
Shakspeare stands alone in the use of bloat as an adjective, 
to ask uhethcr the word may not pos.sibly come from a 
wholly diflerent and hitherto un.suspectcd source. In an 
earlier part of the .same scene, Hamlet, in his passionate 
reproaches to his mother, .says of the king, — 

A murderer .ind a villain, 

A slave that is not tiucnticth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord : a vice of kings — 

* 

A ki ng of shreds and pati hes J 

In Gaelic, bloul signifies a fragment, a .shred, a bit, a .small 
portion. If this be the true .solution of the phrase, of a 
vice-king, or viceroy, not wholly a king, a king only by 
possession and not by right, it would convey a stronger 
animadversion upon the king than the epithet of “ bloated ” 
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applied to his personal appearance. In Irish Gaelic of the 
present day, blodh signifies a fragment, and blodhach^ broken 
to pieces, smashed, pulverized. 

Blood-boultered, or Blood-boltered. Many attempts 
have been made by successive critics and commentators to 
explain this singular phrase, which occurs nowhere but 
in Shakspeare. Some have held that boultercd signified 
clotted, others matted, others stained, and others again 
spotted — either of which might explain the sense of the 
passage, but all of which arc mere conjectures. “The 
term,” according to Malone, “ is well known in Warwick- 
shire. When a horse, sheep, or other animal perspires 
much, and any of the hair or wool, in consequence of such 
perspiration, becomes m.ittcd, he is said to be boltcred ; and 
whenever the blood issues out and coagulates, the beast is 
said to be blood-/v//mY/.” 

Iloiril)lc sight ! Now, 1 sec 'tis true, 
l"oi the blooiUboltercd H.iiiquo binilcb on me, 

And points at them for his. 

Maibcth^ act \v. scene i. 

Boltcred is not traceable to any of the Teutonic sources 
of the English language, but exists in the Keltic vernacular 
of .Shakspeare's native county of Warwick, as Malone 
asserts. The reference to perspiration^ of so extreme a 
degree as to mat or clot the w^ool of a sheep, or the hair of 
other animals, supplies a clue to the idea involved in the 
word. 

In Gaelic, hoi signifies to scent, to smell ; and boltc^ 
smelled, scented, tainted ; boltanas, a smell — good or evil ; 
bolt racily a rank smell. It is not asserted that this etymology 
solves the mystery of the word, but only that it may help 
towards that end ; and that Shakspeare may have meant 
blood-tainted, or smelling of blood, quite as easily as he 
may have meant blood-spotted, clotted, smeared, stained, 
&c., as the commentators have supposed. 

Blore. A blast, ur loud sound, either of the stormy 
wind or a wind instrument. 
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Like rude and raffing waves. 

Roused with the fervent blore 
Of the cast and south winds. 

Chapman's Homer. 

This word survives in “blare,” which has the same 
meaning, and is specially applied to the loud sound of a 
trumpet. English philologists derive it from the Dutch 
and Flemish b/arrea, to bellow or low like cattle ; a kindred 
word to the original and more poetical word, in the Keltic, 
blory a loud noise ; hloracli, noisy, clamorous ; hlorachaUy 
a blusterer, a noisy and disagreeable person. To “blurt” 
or “blurt out” is apparently derived from the same word. 
Shakspcarc has “ blurt at : ” — 

None uoiikl look at her. 

Hut cast then gazes on Marina’s face. 

While ours was blurted at. 

Peril IcSy act iv. scene 4. 

Bocardo. The vitality of the Keltic element in the 
English language is curiously shown in the word Bocardo, 
the name of the old north gate of Oxford, demolished in 
1771. Latimer was imj)risoncd in it before his martyrdom ; 
and its use as a jdace of confinement, says Nare.s, “ was 
sometimes made a general term for a prison.” Narcs 
doubts whether or not it was thus named from some 
jocular allusion to the Aristotelian syllogism in " Bocardo.” 
The Keltic derivation clears up the obscurity on w'hich 
Nares w^as unable to throw any light, in bogha^ a vault, 
boghtiiy vaulted, and ard^ high ; whence -bog/i-arda, the 
high vault, api)licd to the gate with “ a high vaulted 
chamber.” 

Bodkin. The bodkin that Shak.speare mentions in 
the beautiful soliloquy of Hamlet, “ To be or not to be,” 
was not the little instrument used by scmpstrcs.scs and 
tailors, and which monopolizes the epithet in our' day, 
but a dagger or .stiletto. Chaucer says that wdth bodkins 
whs Julius Caisar murdered,” and Stow's “Chronicles” 
says, “ The chief workei of this murder was Brutus Cassius, 
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with two hundred and sixty of the Senate all having 
bodkins in their sleeves.” Worcester’s Dictionary declares 
the etymology to be unknown ; while others, more confident 
and less learned, derive it from butt^ to push, and kin^ 
the diminutive affix to nouns. Mr. Wedgwood, better 
informed, traces it to the Gaelic biodag, a dagger. But 
the anterior root is the Keltic and Gaelic bod, a sharp 
point that pricks, whence bodachean, a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment. On this radical word, that exists in many Asiatic 
as well as European languages, might be founded an 
instructive examination into the occult and deeply com- 
prehen.sive meaning of the root words of all languages, 
starting from the fact that bod signifies not only a point 
that pricks, but the divinely ordered instrument of human 
piopagation, which none but physicians .speak of without 
rendering themselves liable to the imputation of indecency 
and imj)ropricty. 

It may here be noted that the English bawdy, obscene, 
is of the same Kellie origin, from hod, the virile member, 
and bodaire, a fornicator. 

Bonny-clabber. Ben Jonson, in the “New Inn,” 
says : — 

To drink such balJcidash as bonny-clabber 
Lord, in his play of “ J^erkin Warbeck,” has, — 

The hcalllis in usciucbaugh, and bomite c/ubocp. 

The word is not emjdoyed by Shak.sj)carc, but appears 
to have been familiar to the dramatists of his age. Nares, 
who .say.s it was used by Dean Swift, considers it to mean 
butter-milk. Bonny is a corruption of the Keltic bainne, 
milk, and clabber appears to be the Keltic clabar, dirty, 
nasty, applied contcm])tuou.sIy to a drink. 

Boots, Booty, Bootless. In the first .scene of the 
fir.st act of the Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Shakspeare 
makes IVoteus and \|llentiiie pun on the diverse meanings 
of the words boot and boots : — 

Vahntine : That’s on some sh.illow storv deep love. 

How yoiinj; Lcander ciossed the Hellespont. 

J) 
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Proteus : That*s a deep story of a deeper love. 

For he was more than over a/iocs in love. 

Va/entine : *Tis true fou are over AootA in love, 

And yet you never swum the I Iellcs])ont. 

Proteus : Over the boots! nay, give me not the boots, 

Valentine .'No, I will not ; for it boots thee not. 

In this passage three sevcr.il meanings arc attached to 
boots; first, the ordinary acccptaticui of .i covering for the 
feet, in lieu of shoes ; second, “ to give the bootSy" of which 
the meaning is not clear, though one is .suggested by 
Mr. Staunton, in the sense of submitting a person to the 
imnishmcnt or torture of the iron boots; and third, “it 
boots thee not,” in the scn.se of it avails or jirofits thee not. 
Of the etymology of the two first it is not ncccs.sary to 
.speak. The third, in its form of to boot, to avail, to profit ; 
bootless, useless, rcsultless, unavailing, as “ a bootless 
errand.” Booty, the spoils of victory in war, and the 
Ficnch butht, plunder, are not derived from the Teutonic, 
whether Dutch or Gothic, as most etymologists seem 
to think, but from the Keltic buaidh, the Kymiric hudd, 
advantage, profit, .succc.s.s, victory. Andrew Jackson, twice 
l*re.sidcnt of the United States, .s.aid in justification of the 
rewards he bcstowxd iijion partisans b\' whose exertions 
he had w’on the victory at the elections, “ To the victors 
the spoils.” This idea lies at the root of the English 
booty and the French butin, the spoils or rewards of victory, 
A “bootless errand”— -a common phrase — would thus 
mean, with the I'cutonic suffix less to the Keltic root, an 
errand pet formed without advantage, profit, or .succc.ss ; 
and “it boots not,” simply means it profits not. In the 
Ky'mric branch of the Keltic, bndd signifies profit. 

Borde, Bourd, Boord, Bord. This obsolete Fmglish 
word, which still survives in Lowland Scotch, and signifies 
t( jest, is written in these four way.s, and is frcciuently 
employed by the writers of the sc^ntcenth century. It 
is a question whether Shakspcarc uses it in the sense of 
“ jc.st,” w hen he puts in the mouth of Sir Toby Belch, in 
“ Twelfth Night,” act i. scene 3 : — 
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You mistake, knight ! accost her, front her, boord her, woo her, 
assail hci ! 

Narcs appears to think that the word in this passage 
is synonymous with accost, and that it is derived from 
the ]"rcnch abordcr. However this may be, its common 
accej^tation of borde or bourd is to jest or joke. 

Trust not their wordes 
Nor incrr>' bordcs^ 

For knights and lordes 
Deceived have been. — Nares, 

And if you will, then leave your hoonh. Surrey s Poems. 

For all thy jests and all thy merry bourds. — Drayton. 

'Ihcv that bourd with cats may count upon scarts (scratches). 
iUutrd n.i with Jlawtie (the watch-dog), lest he bite >ou. — Alian 
J\tim\ay. 

I'lic word i.s from the Keltic buirtc, a jest, and is often 
ii.sed in old French in the sense of to utter falsehoods, as 
well as in that of to joke. In modern French, Iwurder 
signifies to tell lies. 

Bore, a wccirisomc, importunate, and troublesome 
person ; to bore, to weary. This word, which has only 
latel}' been admitted to the honours of the dictionary, par- 
takes in some degree of slang, and is in general use. It 
»ccurs in Shakspeare : — 

At this instant 
He bon \ me with some tru k. 

Henry VII /.^ act i. scene 1. 

Philologists derive the word from the Teutonic bore^ to 
pcriorate, to drill a hole, to pierce; but it comes more 
probably' from the Keltic bod/iar{jl silent), deaf, and bodhair, 
lo deafen. The word bother, almost synonymous w’ith bore, 
is fKiiii the same source. 

Borel or Burel. An obsolete word in “ 'Fhc Vision of 
Piers Ploughman,” which Mr. Thomas Wright glosses as 
“ lay'inen ” or “ lay clerks.” 

And thanne shall buret clerks ben abashed. 

The word also occurs in Chaucer : — 


D 2 
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And more we see of Godde’s secre’ things 
Than borcl folk, although that they ben kings. 

We live in poverty and abstinence, 

And bofel folk in riches. 

The word may have been applied to laymen, but it is as 
applicable to priests as to laymen, and comes from the 
Keltic borrail^ swaggering, boastful, haughty, proud. 

Thus “ The bunl elerkes that shall be abashed of Piers 
Ploughman, means, the proud elerkes or priests that shall 
be humbled. 

Brabble. A garrulous contention. 

In the streets . . . and in private brabble, 

Tivelfth act v. scene i . 

Tribbles prabblcs . — Merry Wives of Windsor^ act i. scene i. 

Brawls and brabbles (prawls and prabb/ev), — Henry act iv. sc. 8. 

This pretty brabble will undo us all. 

Titus And^oniius^ act ii. scene i. 
We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabble, — Hing Joltn^ act v. scene 2. 

This word seems to be derived from the Keltic brcab, a 
kick, as distinguished from fisticuff, a contention with the 
fists ; and from breahail and breabadh, a kicking, a violent 
.scuffle in which the disputants used their feet instead of 
their hands ; and from thence to have come to signify a 
quarrel generally. See Brahe. 

Brabe. In “ Cymbelinc,” act iii. scene 3 , Bclarius, con- 
trasting the meanness and the .slavery of courts with the 
freedom and enjoyment of a country life, .says, — 

Oh, this life 

Is nobler than attending for a cheik. 

Richer than doing nothing for a babe, 

I’roiider than rustling in iinpnid-for silk. 

John.son suggested that, in this puzzling pa.ssigc, babe 
should be brabe ; and Mr. Collier's annotation, bab, I lanmer 
read it bribe, and Warburton bauble,, which in old spelling 
was bahle, Mr. G. Chalmers proposed a bawbee, the northern 
term for a halfpenny, and, according to Nares, spoke very 
contemptuously of the commentators for not adopting it. 
Mr. Staunton said that of all the.se emendatioiLs, the original 
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babe being of course wrong, he preferred Hanmer’s bribe ; 
though “ he had very little confidence even in that.” 

Johnson suggested the right word, though he either did 
not know, or omitted to state its meaning. It does not 
occur in his own, or in any previous or subsequent diction- 
aries, not even in Halliwell’s Archaic or Wright’s Provincial 
Glos-sary. Brabe is unquestionably the Keltic and Gaelic 
bredb, a kick, a scornful repulse, a spuming ; bretibadk, 
kicking, from brcabach, to kick, breabadair, a kicker. That 
this is the true meaning is evident from the context. It 
exactly fits the sen.se of the passage, “ attending for a check" 
or a rebuff, “ doing nothing only to receive a kick ” or a 
repulse for attendance on the great. In what manner 
Johnson chanced upon the right word, dues not appear. 

Brach. A pointer or setter-dog. 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 

Now a spaniel, brach or lym. 

Lear^ act iii. scene 6. 

Brach Merriman, the poor cur is embossed. 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouthed brach, 

laminin of the Shreuj (Induction). 

The Gaelic language has breae^ a wolf-dog, broCy a brock 
or badger, and braich^ a stag. The French has braque^ 
from the Keltic word ; and braconniery a poacher, who 
goes in search of game with braqties or pointers. 

Brag. This word, in the .sense in which it is used by IJcn 
Jonson in the Tale of a Tub,” has long been obsolete : — 

A woundy brag young fellow. 

Seest not thilk hawthorn. 

How bragly it begins to bud. 

Spenser, Shepherds Calendar, 

Tt comes from the Keltic breagh^ fine, beautiful, lovely ; 
from which the Lowland Scotch have derived braiv^ and 
tlic English braise and bravery y in the sense of fine, as “ brave 
attire.” It has no relation to bragy to boast, which comes 
frem another Keltic word, breugy to lie, and breugachy lying, 
false, deceitful, vainglorious. 
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Bragget. An ancient liquor, supposed to have been 
either cyder, or a mixture of ale with honey. 

With the brown bowl— and brag^ct stoic. — Ben Jonson. 

Gaelic, bracha^ malt; brachadah^ fermentation. Kymric 
bragwd^ and brandy, a malt-house. 

Braid. Diana, in “All’s Well that Ends Well,” act. iv. 
scene 2, says, — 

Since Frenchmen arc so briuW, 

Marry that will — I live and die a maid. 

Mr. Staunton says that in this passage braid means false, 
tricking, deceitful. In “ Winter’s Tale,” act iv. scene 3, the 
Clown asks if the pedlar Autolycus has any “unbraided 
ware,” which Mr. Staunton renders “ unsoiled, unfaded.” 

In Greene’s “Never Too Late” (1616) is found — 

Diana rose with all her maids, 

Blushing;; thus at Love, his braids. 

Narcs defines braid as deceitful, crafty, and also as a 
“ reproach.” The word originally signified in Keltic, braids 
a thief, a false man ; bradag, a thievish woman, a false 
v\oman. Either false or dishonest explains the use of the 
word by Shakspeare ; and in the Clown’s query as to the 
wares of Autolycus, unbraided signifies “ has he any wares 
that arc genuine, or unfalsified?” The modern English 
word upbraid comes from the same Keltic root, and signified, 
originally, to accuse of falsehood or dishonesty, though it 
has in modern meaning the sense of reproach only. 

Brawl. This word formerly signified a dance, as well 
as a dispute or quarrel.^ It is now obsolete in the first 
sense, though still retained in the second. Gray, in the 
“ Long Story,” says of Sir Christopher Hatton that he “ led 
the brawls ” or dances. Shakspeare only uses the word in the 
sense of a quarrel or disturbance. Brawl^ a dance, is gene- 
rally derived from the French branler, to shake, of which 
Littre and Bracket declare the etymology to be unknown. 
Piawls {brauis)^ pribbles, and quarrels. -Henry act iv scene 8. 
A devil in private b 7 -awL— ^Twelfth Night, act iii. scene 4. 

This sport will grow to a brawl anon.— 2 Henry IV.. act iv. scene 4. 
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lirazul is synonymous with broils if not the same word 
differently spelled, and is derived from the Keltic broilich, 
braoilich, and braoileadhy noise, confusion, tumult; from 
whence also comes the French brouiller and embrotnller, 
and the Italian imbroglio. It is not a contraction of brabble^ 
as Richardson and other English etymologists suppose. 

Breeched, Bruckled, Bruckit, as used by Shakspearc 
in “ Macbeth,” are words that have puzzled ’all commen- 
tators to explain : — 

There the murderers. 

Steeped in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breeched with gore. — Act ii. scene 2. 

“The lower extremity of anything,” says Nares, “might 
be called the breech, as the breech of a gun.” He adds, 
“Dr. Farmer has quoted a passage which proves that the 
handles of daggers were actually so termed. The true 
explanation is, having the very hilt or breech covered with 
blood ” Mr. Staunton, in his Glossary, renders the word as 
“ .sheathed, mired.” 

Nares, Farmer, Staunton, and every other commentator 
Wiis in ci ror. The word is from the Keltic breach^ a spot, 
a stain, a .speckle ; and brcccJud simply means spotted, or 
stained w ith blood ; and bruchled^ or bruckit^ means freckled, 
sun-spotted in the face. 

1jo>s and hrutkerd children, playing for points and pins. 

Herrick, Fauy Temple. 

Nares .says of this word that it “wants explanation.” 
Messrs, llalliwell and Wright remark that “ bruckled is still 
lused in Norfolk and Suffolk, in the sense of wet and dirty, 
and think that is evidently the meaning here.” Mr. 
llalliwell, in his Archaic Dictionary, say. s, “ to brookle or 
brucklc^ in the North, is to make wet or dirty.” The true 
meaning is not as thc.se two philologists suppose, but is' 
derived, as breech in “ Macbeth ” is, from the Keltic breac^ a 
spot of colour, and from brucachy spotted, freckled, speckled. 
The title of a tender song by the late James Ballantinc, 
of Edinburgh, is “The Bonnie Bruckit Lassie,” in which 
bnickit retains the Keltic meaning. 
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BroL An obsolete word that occurs three times in the 
“Vision of Piers Ploughman,” and, according to Mr. Thomas 
Wright, signifies a fthild. 

The lecst hrol of his blood 
A baron’s peer. 

m ^ * 

A beifgcre’s fira/. 

•* # * • 

So of that beggerc’s fir/)/ 

An abbot shall worthen (become). 

Nares prints the word as bran*/, and says it seems to be 
used for bra/ in the phrase “ a-beggar s brazulf “ probably,” 
he adds, “ from braz^jlhig or squalling.” In a note on this 
passage, Messrs, llalliwell and Wright remark: “Nares is 
in error as to the origin of the word ; it is the older brolly 
a word derived from the Anglo-Saxon.” Messrs. Halliwell 
and Wright are equally in erior with Nares. The word is 
from the Keltic-Gaelic brollach, the breast, the bosom ; 
brollachan, an infant at the breast. 

Brown study. Many conjectures have been hazarded 
as to the origin of what Nares calls “ this singular phrase.” 
It means, to be deep in .serious meditation. 

Faith, this firouwi \iitiiy suits not with >our black ; 

Your habit and >uur thought arc of two colours. 

15cn Jonson, C\ive A/fcrcrf. 

John Rcynoldcs found his coinpcanion syttingc in a browne study at 
the wine gate. — Tales and Quhke Anszuers, 

It must be time to biing him out of his broumc sfudic, — Mamagc 
of Wit and Wisdom, 

Ben Jonson puns on “brown” and “black” in evident 
allu.sion to colour. But why a studious expression of face 
should be brown rather than black or any other colour, is 
not obvious. 

“ according to Mr. Halliwell and Mr. 

Thomas Wright, is a local phrase in Kent and Wiltshire, 
applied to one lost in reflection. 'The Slang Dictionary 
(1874) defines a broikjn study as a reverie, and adds, “Very 
common even in educaud society, but hardly admissible in 
writing, and therefore considered a vulgarism. It is derived 
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by a writer in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ from brotv-s\3idy ! the 
old German braun or aug-braun, an eyebrow ! ” 

The derivation of brown study is wholly unconnected 
with colour, and is from the Keltic brou^ melancholy, sad- 
ness, grief, mourning ; whence a “ brown ” study is a sad or 
melancholy reverie or study ; “ brown-deep,” deep in sad- 
ness^ whence in Gaelic, bronach, sad, mournful ; bronag, a 
sorrowful woman ; bron-bhrat, a pall oyer a coffin, a mort- 
cloth, a mourning hat-band, &c.; and broin, lamentation, 
sorrow. 

Buck, Buck-basket. Buck is supposed to have meant 
to wash linen, and a ^rrrX'-baskct, a large basket to 
contain dirty clothes. “ Look,” says Mrs. Page to Mrs. 
Ford, in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” when they are 
plotting to throw P'alstaff into the Thames at Datchet 
Mead, “here is a basket. If he be of any reasonable 
stature, he may creep in here ; and throw foul linen upon 
him, as if it were going to the bucking, or it is zvhiting 
time. Send him by j'our two men to Datchet Mead.” 
“I he word is almost olxsolete ; though still occasionally 
used in the northern counties. Mr. Thomas Wright, in his 
“Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial Engli.sh,” says 
that buck signifies not only to wash, but “ the quantity of 
linen washed at once.” Put it signifies to bleach, rather 
than to wash, an<l was never applied to the washing of the 
f«ice, the hands, or the person, or to anything but linen. 
It-, etymology is traceable to the Keltic biiac, cow-dung, 
and buachar, dried cow-dung or sherds ; sometimes used 
for fuel, in default of peat, but more commonly u.scd in con- 
junction with other materials to form a lye for bleaching 
linen ; whence the Gaelic buacaire, a bleacher. The use 
after " bucking,” in the passage from the “ Merry Wives of 
indsor,” of the words “ or it is whiting time,” shows the 
meaning attached to bucking in the age of Shakspeare. 

Buckle. To bend, to yield to. 

And as the wretch whose fever-weakened joints, 
hike sircngthlcbs hngcib, buckle under life, 
lmi)citicnt of hib fit.— 2 Henry /F., act i. scene 1. 
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The usual sense of buckle is to strap, to fasten, to make 
ready, to adjust, to ^t on ; but in the above passage the 
word has an entirely different meaning, and is obviously 
derived from another source. The word is almost peculiar 
to Shakspeare, and seems to be traceable to the Keltic 
bogh, to bend, and bogheil, bendable. 

Bug. This word, which is now wholly obsolete except 
in the name of a disgusting insect, originally signified a 
ghost, an evil spirit, a goblin, a fearful attraction, a terror. 
In this sense it was constantly used in the Shakspearean 
era. “ Hamlet,” act v. scene 2, speaks of the and 

goblins of his life,” which Johnson rightly interprets “causes 
of terror.” In the “ Taming of the Shrew,” act i. scene 2, 
occurs, “Tush! Tush! fear boys with fo/^j,'M.e. terrify 
boys with ghosts or apparitions. In the third part of 
“ King Henry VI.,” King Edward .speaks of Warwick as 
“ a that fear’d us all.” And in “Cymbclinc,” act v. 
scene 3, Poslhumus mentions the “ mortal bugs o’ the 
field,” i.c. the mortal terrors of the field. Nares quotes 
from Lavaterus de Spectris, 1592, “Those which they .saw 
weie bugs, witches and hags.” “ Hobgoblins, night-walk- 
ing spirits, black bugs," bom “Nomenclature;” and from 
WiclilTc’s Bible (153c), Psalm xci. ver.se 5, “Thou .shalt not 
need to be afniid of any bugges by night ” — a passage 
wliich leads not unreasonably to the inference that the 
vulgar name of the odious insect which naturalists call 
the cijticx Icctidarius, means “terror.” In J'ord's “ Perkin 
Warbeck,” act iii. scene 2, Huntley speaks of “kingly 
bitg-wordsl^ ke. royal words of terror ; and in Mrs. Aphra 
Piehn’s play of the “Younger Brother,” where one of the 
personages asks another if he is married, he replies, 
“ Mairied ! that’s a word I” i.e. a word of terror. 

I"rom the root of bug, an evil spirit or object of terror, 
come bug-hodx, bugaboo, bogie, bogle — possibly humbug ; 
and the name given by Shakspeare and other writers to the 
little mischievous sprite “ Puck,” .sometimes called Robin 
Goodfcllow. This word is almost peculiar to the Keltic 
languages. In Kymric it appears as b%<g; in Gaelic as 
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boc and bocan. In Teutonic no trace of it exists. In 
Kymric, bo signifies a scarecrow ; and the vulgar English 
and infantile word, bo! said by one child to another to 
frighten it, is from the same source. The still current 
expression applied to a fool or simpleton, “ You cannot say 
bo ! to a goose,” signifies, you cannot even terrify a goose. 
In Russia, bug signifies a spirit, which is possibly from 
the same Keltic root ; and also the Deity, from the all- 
pervading idea that “ God is a spirit.” 

Bugle* Bugle-horn. This word of common use is by 
no means obscure in its meaning, but very obscure as 
to its etymology. All English philologists derive it from 
buffalo, of which they suppose it to be a corruption. 
Shakspeare uses bugle three times ; but never once buffalo, 
an animal scarcely, if at all, known in England in his time. 

Lu^U bracelet — ncckl.icc amber. 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber. — Winter' h laic, act iv. scene 3 

Hang m> bu^le on an invisible baldrick. 

Much Ado about Nothing, act i. scene i. 

’Tis not your inky eyebrows, youi black silk hair, 

Your buide eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream. 

As You Like It, act v. scene 3. 

In the three times in which he uses bugle, Shakspeare only 
i)ncc employ.s it in the sense of a horn or trumpet, as in 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” If the word were derived 
from buffalo, it might be expected that other nations, 
making a musical instrument from the horn of that animal, 
would have had some trace of its origin in the name, as 
the Engli.sh are supposed to have. But this is not the 
case. The Germans call a bugle-horn a wald-horn, or 
forest horn ; and the French a cor dc cliassQ, or hunting- 
horn. It has been suggested that bugle comes from the 
Keltic bo-gillc, a cow-boy ; whence bugle-horn is a cow- 
boy’s horn. But even if this were so, the derivation would 
not account for “ bugle bracelet ” or “ bugle eyeballs,” as 
used by Shakspeare. It is, therefore, necessary to seek 
for some other source than buffalo, unless we are to 
suppose that “ bugle bracelets means bracelets made of 
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buffalo hom, and “ bugle eyeballs/' eye-balls like those of 
a buffalo. A more t)robablc derivation for the epithet 
as applied to bracelets, or to the eyes of ladies, is from the 
Keltic bucail, large, an epithet equally suitable to a musical 
instrument, a bracelet, or the eye of a beautiful woman. 
Btigle as an ornament of glass, mostly black, is called by 
the French perle de Venise^ a Venetian pearl ; and by the 
Germans glassc-koralle^ neither of which words have any 
reference to buffalo. 

Bully Book. The Host in the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,** act i. scene 3, uses the word Bully to Sir John 
Falstaff, not as a term of abuse, but of familiarity and good 
fellowship. He calls him Bully Rook ! Bully Herailes ! 
Bully Hector I epithets at which Falstaff is by no means 
offended. The word bully ^ from its frcciucnt use not only 
by Shakspcarc, but by the other dramatists of his time, must 
have been popular; though its sense was different from 
that which it bears in the present day, when it signifies a 
violent and vulgar ruffian. In Shakspcare*s time, as Mr. 
Staunton says, it was equivalent to “jolly dog*’ or “jolly 
fellow.” It comes from the Keltic bniU^ fine, handsome, and 
thus bully simply means “ fine fellow.** Rook\ of the same 
origin as rogue, is derived from the Keltic rugair, a pursuer, 
and was applied not only to a gallant in pursuit of an 
intrigue, but to rogues, vagabonds, thieves, and others in 
pursuit of prey or plunder. In the slang of the nineteenth 
century, “rook** signifies the plunderer and pursuer, as 
distinguished from the “ pigeon,** the victim of his devices. 

Bung. This word in modern parlance signifies a large 
flat cork used for barrels ; but is employed by Shakspeare 
as a term of personal contempt. Doll Tcarsheet, in the 
2nd part of “ King Henry IV./' act ii. scene 4, indignantly 
addresses Pistol, — 

“ A\\.xy, you cut-purse rascal ! you filthy bung/ away ! “ 

Bung in this sense is derivable from the Keltic bunag or 
bunaclt, short, squatty, ungainly, clumsy. The word bungle^ 
to botch, to do a thing in an awkward and imperfect manner, 
is apparently from the same root. 
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And other devils, that suggest by treasons, 

Do botch and bungle up damnation 
With patches. — Henry V,j act ii. scene 2. 

Burden. The bass of a melody, or accompaniment 
of the treble ; but corrupted in English parlance until it 
came to signify any line or sentiment recurring or often 
repeated in a song ; the chorus or prevailing idea. 

A stiff bourdoun 

Was never trump of half so great a soun. — Chaucer, 

I would sing my song without a burden. 

As You Like act iii. scene 2. 

With such delicate burdens of dildos. — Winters Tale^ act iv. scene 3. 
Keltic burd — the French burden^ a hum, a buzz, the drone 
of the bag-pipe — burdan^ a humming noise. 

Burglary. A robbery committed in a dwelling-house 
at night, and effected by violent or surreptitious entrance. 
There is nothing ob.scure in the meaning of this word, but 
much that i.s obscure in its origin and etymology. 

lla/ch: Marry, that he had received a thousand ducats of Don 
John for accusing the Lady Hero wrongfully ! 

Dogberry : Flat burglary as ever was committed. 

Much Ado about Xothing;, act iv. scene 2. 

In the “ Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western 
Europe/* the following account of this peculiarly English 
word is given : “ The Teutonic for the English ‘ burglar' is 
the compound word nachtiinbruclndicby i.e. a thief who 
breaks in by night ; and the French render ' burglary ’ 
by vol dc viaison avee cjf radian. The current etymology 
l)oints to the Latin bitrgus, a town, and latrociniumy a 
robbery ; and to the French bcurg, a town or castle, and 
larron^ a thief, as the roots of the word. The law-books 
do not strictly confine the word to housebreaking. Burrill, 
quoted in Worcester, says, ‘ Its radical meaning is the 
breaking into, with a view to robbery, of any fenced or 
enclosed placc^ as distinguished from the open country.' 
If the word were really from a Latin root, it would most 
probably have been adopted by some of the Latin nations, 
and not been confined, as it is, exclusively to the English. 
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Notwithstanding the ingenuity of the derivation, it is pro- 
bable that all the pliilologists who have adopted it, have 
been misled, and that its true source dates from the Keltic 
period, and from a time when there were few or no towns 
or bourgs to plunder ; and that the word is from the Gaelic 
biiar^ cattle, glac, to seize, to snatch, to lift ; whence Intar- 
glacy the lifting or seizure of cattle (from an enclosed 
place); glacair.z. seizer, a robbci, a thief; whence bnar- 
glacairy a cattle-thief or ‘burglar.* The primitive meaning 
of the word was in subsequent limes extended to robberies 
in towns as well as in pastoral districts.” 

Burgonety Burgonat. Thc' enamoured Cleopatra 
speaks of Antony as — 

'rhe dcmi-Atlas of the <\\rth — the :ii ni 
And hurgonct of men. 

Biirgonct signifies .some kind of helmet, and is claimed 
to be the same as the French bourgnignettCy and to be 
derived from the Burgundian soldiers of the Middle Age.s. 
The word is thrice used in the 2nd part of ” King Henry 
IV.,” act V. .scene i ; once with fine effect by Warwick : — 
N<»\^, b\ my father\ badj»c, .ind N evil’s crest, 

'I'he rampant bear chained to the staff, 

This day Til wear aloft m) Inttxotu / ' 

(As tin a mount.im to]) the cedar show-., 

"I hat kee])s his leaves in sjiiit of any ‘tuim,) 

Kven to affrij>ht them with the view ilu leof. 

The derivation of the word .sometimes written Iiurgon.it. 
from Burgundy, has been put forward Jautc tic mieux by 
jiliilologists wholly ignorant of the Keltic. In the passage 
above cited it seems clear that a biirgonet w'as a helmet 
th.at had an imjio.sing and towering point or pinnacle on 
the top ; .something, it is to be sui)i)osed, after the fa-shion 
of the rukclhanbc now worn in the German army; and 
that not only the Burgundians, hut the Gauls and Kelts 
generally, wore in w'arfarc. The name rcsolvc.s itself in 
Keltic into bcur, point or pinnacle, tcan ^the c pronounce'd 
hard, like / ), the head, and cudac/i, accoutrement ; whence 
bcur-cean-cttilach, burgonet or burganety a pointed head- 
dre.sS’ or helmet. 
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Burgullian. A word supposed, from the context of the 
passage in which it occurs, to be a term of abuse or 
contempt for a bully or braggadocio. 

When was Bobadil here, and your captain ? 

That rojjuc, that foist, that fencing burgullian ? 

Ben Jonson, Ji 7 fCfy Man in his Humour^ act iv. scene 2. 

In the Glossarial Index to Giffard’s edition of Ben 
Jonson’s work, burgullian is rendered bargonian^ as if the 
two were synonymous ; while Narcs and Gif^ard^s authority 
says that burgullian, as a term of contempt, is conjectured 
“to have been invented upon the overthrow of the Bastard 
of Burgundy in a contest with Anthony Woodvillc in 
Sinithfield, It is a fiir stretch of etymological fancy 

to derive barguUian from Burgundy, especially when the 
Kellie vernacular of the Elizabethan era is available to 
account for the word as Iten Jons(»n wrote it. lii Keltic. 
buraui/t (pronounced burai) signifies rough, brutal, coarse, 
braggart; tiwA gilli\ a fellow, a groom, a servant; whence 
burahgillc or burai-gillcan, a rough or brutal fellow. 

Burly-boned. Shakspearc makes Jack Cade speak of 
I den, into w hose garden he hafl trespassed, and by whom he 
wa-i slain, as a “ burly-boned clown.’* Beaumont and Fletcher 
huM* the phra.se “ a /wr/r Icmpc.st.” Most English philo- 
logists derive the word fiom boordlkc ; but Mr. Wedgwood 
refers it to the French bourgeon, to bud, and thinks its 
l)rimary origin, as of .so many other w'ord.s that signify 
swelling, is an imitation of the .sound of bubbling w’atcr, 
preserved in the Gaelic bunirus, a purling sound or 
gurgjing. Ihirurus in Gaelic signifies warbling ; a word 
that has not the remotest connection wdth biu’ly, .stout, big 
boned, and .stalwart. The true root is the Keltic (Gaelic) 
borr, big, strong ; and borail, haughty, proud, powerful. 
The Low'land Scottish is buirdly. Burn.s speaks of oatmeal 
porridge as the food of buirdly clticls and bonnie lasses. 
Elen, in the estimation of Jack Cade, was evidently a 
“ buirdly chiel and English etymology has been at fault 
with the word — as usual with many words of Keltic origin. 
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Burn* Bourn, Bourne. The Keltic and Gaelic word 
burn^ a brook, a rivjilct, a small stream running down the 
side of a hill, is still current in the North of England and 
throughout all Scotland in its primitive sense. Shakspeare 
uses it in the celebrated passage : — 

The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, 

in its secondary sense of a boundary or limit between farms, 
estates, and properties, and in this case, between the known 
and the unknown. In this sense it remains in French as 
borne, a limit, border, to bound, to limit, to circumscribe. 
It was used in Saxon and Southern Englantl — bor- 
rowed from the Keltic — and still remains in London, in 
the forms of Holhorn, cither Old Ihirn or Holy-burn, in 
Kil/wr;/, in Tybnrn, in Ravcnsfc;/;v/c, Vixo^honrnc, &c. 
The Germans have Brunnen, mineral springs, which some 
philologists erroneously maintain to be the root of the 
Keltic word. The German for “ burn is bach or bachlcin ; 
w'hencc the Cumbrian, Northumbrian, and Belgian bech, 
with the same meaning. 

Buskin. Shakspeare does not make use of the con- 
ventional phrase, “ sock and buskin,” in reference to the 
stage, but employs busktu'd once : — 

'J'hc bouncing Aiii.i/on, 

^’our hu'ikintf mistress. 

Midsummer h Dream, aU n scene 2. 

Hitherto philologists have been contented to translate 
/v/.s/ /;/ as boot ; .synonymous with the Greek and Latin 
w'hich tragic actors wore with high hccLs, to add 
to tlieir apparent height on the stage, while comedians 
only wore the shoe or soccus. From these facts has 
originated the phrase “ sock and buskin,” as ap])lied to the 
demeanour and dre.ss of actors. It has been held that 
buskin, as signifying a boot, is derived from the French 
brodcqiiin. The French, however, never use brodeqnin 
in the theatrical sense, but employ the classical phrase 
“ soc et cothurne.” The question thence ari.scs w'hcther 
Anglo-Sax(»n etymologists have not erred in considering 
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that buskin and boot wqre synonymous, and whether 
the English phrase “ sock and buskin ” is not of native 
origin, and wholly unindebted to classic tradition. “ Sock ” 
and “ buskin " are resolvable into the Keltic sogh^ spirit, 
fervour, animation, and busgadh^ dress, busgatnntch^ to 
dress, to adorn. Proper spirit and suitable dress for the 
part to be repre^^ented, are essentials on the stage ; 
whereas shoes and boots, however necessary they may be 
foi the use of the performers, cannot be held as in any way 
emblematical of the actor’s art. 

Butterwomen’s rank to market Touchstone, on 
hearing the rhymes to Rosalind which she has found on a 
tree, and leads aloud, exclaims tauntingly, — 

Pll rhyme >ou so, eight years together, 

Tib the right “ butterwomen*s fanL to maiket ** 

Doubt exists as to the meaning of rank in the passage. 
It has been supposed that butterwomen “trotted one after 
anothei in a ranky on their road to maiket” But Mr. 
Staunton lemaikcd that “this is not satisfactory,” and 
without knowing anything of the Keltic, suggested fiom a 
poLin in Diayton, — 

On thy hank 
In a rani 

Let thy swans sing hei, 

that rank was a familiar term for a choius or rhyme; and 
that butterwomen’s rank might have been only another 
teim for verse which rhymed in couplets, called of old 
iidins[ rhymes. That Mr Staunton conjectured rightly 
IS e\ident from the Keltic ramiy a song, and rannatchy to 
\ersify, to compose or sing songs. 

Buxom This word, in its modern and ordinary signifi- 
cation, is only applied to women, in the sense of comely, 
and possessed of more or less healthful personal charm. 
The Rev. Alex Dyce, in his “ Glossary ” to Shakspeare, 
erroneously translates it into “ lively and spritely.” The 
word is usually derived from the German or Saxon beugsam^ 
obedient, which is clearly not the true meaning ; as a 
woman might be veiy obedient and submissive without 

£ 
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being in the least degree comely. Narcs thinks that the 
word is formed fr#m buck\ whence bucksome^ lively as a 
buck. Shakspeare, in “ Henry V.,” act iii. scene 6, speaks 
of a soldier — 

Firm and sound of heart. 

Of buxom valour. 

In this passage, if Narcs were right, “ buxom valour ” might 
be held to mean “ valorous as a bucl\" but the word would 
not apply to a comely woman, from whom we do not 
expect the valour either of a buck or a man. The word 
in this sense clashes with the Saxon derivation from 
beugsauiy obedient. The true foundation, if we consider 
the sense of the jwssage in Shakspeare, must be sought 
elsewhere, and appears to consist in the Keltic buadhach 
(pronounced //), victorious, and buaidheachy to over- 
come, to conquer. A buxovi woman conquers by her 
charms of person, and the buxom valour of a soldier, as 
Shakspeare has it, is couqueriug \d\o\XT, 

By Ois. Supposed by all commentators to be an ab- 
breviation of “By Jesus.** But Ophelia, in the pathos of 
her madness, before she sings the indelicate snatch of verse 
commencing 

y>y Gi\y and by .Saint Charily, 

Alack ! and fic for shame ! 

says, “ Indeed, la, zvithout an oath, 1*11 make an end o*t 
which ought to lead to the supposition that “ by Gis ** was 
not an oath in the ordinary acceptation of the word. It 
was probably a mere asseveration, to avow the breach of 
the third commandment and the taking of God*s name in 
vain. Gis or geas in Keltic signifies a charm, an incan- 
tation, a vow, a declaration of truth, and also a guess 
or conjecture ; and possibly the true meaning of “ By Gis 
and St. Charity ** is not “ by Jesus and St. Charity,*’ but 
“ by my troth, by my vow.” 

By’r lakin. In “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” this 
adjuration or cxclamatioo is put into the mouth of Snout, 
the bcllows-mcndcr. It is usually considered to be an 
abbreviation of “ IJy our Ladykin,” or our little lady, mean- 
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ing the Virgin Mary. But there, are no instances to be 
found of the use of “ our Ladykin.” Wright’s “ Provincial 
Dictionary ” has " ladkin,” a little lad, and he quotes from 
Skelton’s “ Magnificence,” long anterior to Shakspeare : — 
By our hiking sir, not by my will ! 

lie also defines lakin as a plaything or toy, possibly a 
doll in the semblance of a child. Ilalliwcll also has lakin 
in this sense, and quotes from “Gesta Romanorum “he 
put up in his bosom these three laykvis," i.c. dolls. In 
Gaelic, Inoc/i is a term of endearment for a child, and 
hwikaHy for a darling little child. 


c. 

Cade or Jack Cade. The character of Mortimer — com- 
monly called “Jack Cade” — as portrayed in “Henry VI.,” is 
a perversion of history. Neither the first nor the second of 
the three connected plays bearing that title can with 
certainty be ascribed to Shakspeare ; except in so far as 
lie may have amended the work of an inferior writer, to 
fit it for theatrical representation. Though usually in- 
cluded in his works, all the best writers and commentators 
incline to the belief that they were not written by him, 
though occasionally bearing proofs of his master-hand. 
However that may be, the Mortimer of history was very 
different from the jack Cade of the dramatist. Instead of 
being a low and ignorant ruffian, he was a gentleman, 
possibly illiterate, but not vulgar or brutal ; and was 
followed to the field, which he took in the hope of obtain- 
ing redress for the manifold grievances of the people — and 
especially of the commons of Kent — by all the principal 
people of that and the adjoining counties of Surrey and 
Sussex, and by gentlemen at the time serving, or who had 
previously served as high sheriffs, mayors, and magistrates, 
many of them at the head of companies of several hundred 
men. The fact of the influential composition of the great 
gathering under Mortimer at Blackheath was first made 
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public and proved in 1870, by Mr. William Durrant Cooper, 
who carefully examiacd the Patent Roll of the 28th of Henry 
VI., and read a paper on the subject before a meeting of the 
Archaeological Society at Ashford, in Kent. In this Roll, 
containing the names of many persons who were pardoned 
for their participation in Mortimer’s Rebellion, are those of 
knights, abbots, esquires, gentlemen, and yeomen. I n several 
of the Hundreds of Kent, the constables, as if acting in strict 
accordance with law and custom, summoned the able-bodied 
inhabitants of the parishes. Among other functionaries 
who obeyed the summons were the Mayors of Canterbury, 
Maidstone, Chatham, Rochester, Sandwich, and Queen- 
borough, and the bailiffs of Folkestone and many other 
villages and hamlets. Mortimer, in whose behalf the.se 
things were done, was supported by the Duke of York, a 
claimant to the throne, whose relative he claimed to be, 
and had the claim allowed. He had distinguished himself 
in the wars in Ireland, and was held in high esteem by the 
Duke of York, and more especially by the commons of the 
south of England. One of the great grievances of the seven- 
teen which were duly set forth by Mortimer, was the threat 
of Henry VI. to convert the whole county of Kent into “ a 
wilde foreste for the royal hunting-ground.” The entire 
document appears in Stowe’s “ Annals,” and reflects high 
credit on the ability and acumen of those who drew it up ; 
whether Mortimer himself or his advisers docs not appear. 
Hall, in his Chronicles, describes Mortimer as a young man 
of goodly stature and pregnant wit, and adds that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Duke of Buckingham, 
who were deputed by the king to hold a conference with 
him when London lay at his mercy, “ found him sober in 
communication ; wise in disputing, and stiff in opinion.” 
This is a very different picture from that drawn of him 
by the dramatist to whose inferior work Shakspearc has 
been made to stand sponsor. 

Two nicknames were ^given to this personage by the 
people at the time when he stood forward as the great 
reformer of abuses — “Jack Cade ” and " John Amcnde-alle.” 
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Both of these were expressive of admiration and approval, 
though the unknown author of the second part of ** Henry 
VI.** was not aware of the significance of the first. That of 
the second was obvious to the Saxon part of the popula- 
tion, and to the Saxon historian who wrote of his exploits 
and objects. The first was well known to the Kentish 
commons who flocked to his standard, and was purely 
Keltic. The author of the second part of "Henry VI.” gives 
It a Saxon interpretation, as in the well-known scene in act 
vi. scene 2, where Mortimer or Cade is introduced for the 
first time : — 

Cade: We, John Cade^ so called of our supposed father— 

Dick (aside) : Or rather of stealing a cade of herrings. 

Coiie: For our enemies shall fall before us. 

The whole scene is intended to represent the common 
people as disbelieving in his pretensions to noble birth, 
and considering him as one of themselves ; or, if possible, of 
even lower degree than Dick the butcher, Smith the weaver, 
and others who spoke disrespectfully of him behind his 
back. Cade, a barrel, is supposed by Nares to be a cor- 
rui)tion of kej^, a keg of herrings. He quotes from Praise 
o/R. Her (red herrings ?), 1599: — 

The rebel Jack Cade was the hrst that devised to put red herrings 
in ladc^^ and from him they have their name. 

"There can be no doubt,” says Nares, “that Cade is 
derived from cadusP In this interpretation Mr. Staunton 
agrees ; for in reference to the word fally originally faile^ 
where Cade says, “ our enemies shall fall before us,” he 
seems to find a pun in the supposed etymology of his 
name, cade^ from the Latin cado^ to fall ! This is indeed 
a very far-fetched etymology, and not likely to have been 
punned upon by Cade, who was certainly not a Latin 
scholar. 

The derivation is more probably from the Gaelic ceud or 
icad^ pronounced cade^ the first ; a name given him by the 
people as a mark of confidence and affection, when he 
was captain and leader of the commons — the first man in 
the Kentish army, which he brought together for the libera- 
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tion of the county from royal and aristocratic oppression. 
Like his other title of John Amcnde-all, it denoted respect 
and appreciation of his character. In like manner the 
name of Cid in Keltic Spain was given to the national hero 
“ Don Roderigo Diez, Conde de Bivar.” Littrd, in his French 
Dictionary, is in error in deriving Cid from the Arabic. El 
Cid Campeador, literally translated, means the first or fore- 
most fighter, or warrior. 

That London was originally built by the Britons, and that 
it received its name from them — pre.sumably in their own 
language — does not admit of a doubt. The Roman name 
Londinum was founded on and imitated from the Keltic 
British or Gaelic ; but tvhat that was, it is now all but 
hopclc.ss to di.scover. Some have held that this word is 
a compound of lon£-, a ship, and dun, a hill, and that 
London therefore originally meant the hill of ships. Some 
say the word is a corruption of /non, the moon, and dun, a 
hill, i.e. Moonhill ; others again that it is derived from 
Liidsto'iun, the town of King Lud. Shakspeare, in Cym- 
bclinc, calls it Luds-tmvn, but everywhere else in his plays 
calls it London, as it is now written, 

Jack Cade, in his triumphal prf)gress through London, 
struck London stone with his sword, exclaiming, — 

Now is Mortimer lord of London. 

The mo.st probable derivation of London is from the 
Gaelic Ion, a marsh, a meadow, and dun, a hill. On 
approaching from the sea, the long stretch of the Essex 
marshes or meadows suggests the origin of the first 
syllable ; the second, dun, is suggested by the hill on which 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul is built, and which, before 
the erection of any houses on the site, stood prominently in 
the plain, conspicuous from a long distance down the river. 

Cain-coloured or Cane-coloured, in the " Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” act i. scene 4, Mrs. Quickly questions 
Simple as to the personal appearance of his master. Slender: 

Docs he not wear «i {jrcat round beard ? 

Simple replies, — 
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No, forsooth, he hath but a little wee face, with a little yellow beard 
— a cain-coloured beard. 


All the commentators are agreed that taw-coloured 
beard ” meant a beard such as the first murderer Cain was 
represented with in old tapestries and paintings. The idea 
being accepted, the yellow of Cain’s beard was intensified 
into red, and affirmed to have been the colour of the beard 
of a more odious malefactor even than Cain. A “Judas- 
coloured beard ” was a very red beard, and the mediaeval 
painters, acting upon that notion, always represented the 
traitor apostle with hair and beard of that colour. “ Yellow 
or red,” says Nares, “as a colour of hair was esteemed a 
deformity, and by common consent attributed to Cain and 
Judas.” A satirical poet in a later age spoke of Jacob Ton- 
son, the bookseller, as a man with “ two left legs and Judas- 
coloured hair,'' The same idea of the redness of the hair 
of Judas prevailed in France. “ Les cheveux rouges,” says 
Thierry in his “ History of Wigs,” “sonten horreur i tout le 
mondc, parce quo Judas, a ce qu’on pretend, ^tait rousseaul' 
It is impossible to trace when this idea first became prevalent. 
It is curious, however, to note that in Kymric or Welsh, 
rain means bright, fair, and in Gaelic jjale yellow, very light 
in colour. Without asserting that this word was the true 
origin and meaning of “ cain-coloured,” as applied by 
Simple to the beard of his master, whom he had no 
intention of disparaging, it may be remarked that the 
coincidence of phrase is worthy of consideration. 

Calen O custure me. In “ Henry V.,” act iv. scene 
4, Pistol, who has taken a prisoner from the French, 
exclaims to him, “ ^'icld, cur ! ” The prisoner deprecating 
his wrath, says in French, “I think you arc a gentleman 
<^f good quality to which Pistol rejdies, “ Quality— 
‘ cality, construe me ’ — Art thou a gentleman ? ” In the first 
folio the words appeared as calntie custure me^ which were 
afterwards repeated as “ Call me, construe me," This appa- 
rent jargon sorely puzzled all the commentators, until 
Malone pointed out that he had met with an old Irish 
song (Gaelic), of which the burden or chorus was “ calen o 
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custure me” This was a clue to the enigma. Boswell 
afterwards found this ^tune in Playford’s Collection, under 
the title of Caleno, which has been reprinted by Mr. 
Chappell in his “Popular Music of the Olden Time,” 
and at greater length, including the words, by Samuel 
Lover, in the “Lyrics of Ireland" (1858). The full 
chorus is, — 

Callino, Callino, Callino, castore me, 

Eva ee, Eva ee, loo ! loo ! loo ! 

Boswell stated, on the authority of an Irish schoolmaster 
in London, that “ Callino castore me'* signified in Gaelic, 
“ little girl of my heart for ever and ever.” This, how- 
ever, is not the exact meaning. The words are a corrupt 
but more or less phonetic rendering of the Gaelic cailen 
(Irish Gaelic calin)^ a little girl, ogh (o), young (whence 
callino)^ and a stor mi^ my treasure ; or “ little young girl, 
my treasure.” A song with a similar burden is still known 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and has lately been re- 
published in Sinclair’s “ Oranakhe: a Book of Songs.” The 
chorus ends, — 

Chailin og nach stiur thu mi, 

which may possibly be the original ; and would seem to 
prove that it was a boat song or ramh-rann {raif-ramiy 
rendered into French by refrain), from the words stiur 
thu mi, or “ little young girl, steer me.” The words — 

Eva ee, eva ee, loo ! loo ! loo ! 

as quoted by Mr. Lover, and not preserved in Shakspeare, 
are a corruption of Aibhe i, luaidh^ “ Hail her, the beloved 
one ! ” 

The play of “ Henry V.” was first performed in 1660, 
the year after the ill-fated expedition of the Earl of Essex 
to Ireland, as appears from the evidence of the chorus to 
the fifth act : — 

Were now the general of our famous Empress 
(As in good time he may) from Ireland coming. 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him ? 

Aftec their service in Ireland the disbanded soldiers of 
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the army of Essex, who had caught the air of the words 
and the chorus from the Irish, brought the song into vogue 
among the populace of London, with whom Essex was 
as much a favourite as he was with the Queen (or Em- 
press, as Shakspeare and Spenser called her). A further 
proof that Keltic or Gaelic songs, or snatches of their 
choruses, were sung in the streets of London in the later 
years of the reign of Elizabeth, is afforded by Boswell, 
wlio records a conversation with Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Macqueen on the subject, when in the Hebrides. The 
passage is extracted from the Appendix to the “Gaelic 
Etymology of the Languages of Western Europe, and more 
especially of the English and Lowland Scotch ” (London, 
1 877) . “ He (Johnson) said to Mr. Macqueen, that he never 
could get the meaning of an Erse (Gaelic) song explained 
to him. They told him the chorus was generally unmean- 
ing. ‘ I take it,* he added, ‘ that Erse songs are generally 
like a song which I remember. It was composed in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, on the Earl of Essex, and the burthen 
was, “ Radarato, radaratce, radara^ fadara, tandorce^ * 

“ ‘ But surely,’ said Mr. Macqueen, ‘ there were words to 
it which had a meaning ?* 

“Johnson : ‘Why, yes, sir ; I recollect a stanza, and you 
shall hav c it : — 

Oh, then bespoke the ’prentices all 
Living in London, both proper and tall, 

For Essex’s sake they would fight all, 

Radarato^ rtularateej radara^ tadara^ tandoree^ 

“In this chorus the initial letter has been dropped, 
and the words ought to read, — 

Grad orra an diugh, 

Grad orra an de, 

(trad orra, teth orra, 

Tean do righe ! 

“ meaning, — 

Quick on them to-day ! 

Quick on them as yesterday ! 

Quick on them ! hot on them ! 

Stretch forth thine arm ! ” 

This rendering, since its first promulgation, has been 
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adopted by Gaelic scholars ; and the circumstance that 
such a ballad was sung in London streets in the time of 
Elizabeth, throws light on the real origin of Pistol’s fag 
end of a chorus as quoted by Shakspeare. 

Mr. Staunton says that the Gaelic solution of the difficulty 
is curious ; but that to him the idea of Pistol getting a 
Frenchman by the throat and quoting the fag end of a 
ballad at the same moment is too preposterous. He 
therefore rejected the Gaelic interpretation, and adopted 
the reading of Warburton • “ Quality — cality, construe me 
— art thou a gentleman ? ” Mr. Staunton was a judicious 
editor, but he was wholly ignorant of the Keltic sources 
of the English language. 

Calf. When the jealous Leontes, in “ A Winters Talc,” 
addresses his little child Mamillius .is a “ calf,” it is not in 
derision or in depreciation cither of himself or of the 
innocent boy of whose paternity he is doubtful. “ Art thou 
my ca/f?'* he asks ; and Mamillius answers, “Yes, if you 
will, my lord.” k is {jcrhaps useless to inquire, after the 
lapse of three centuries, whether “calf” was a term of 
endearment to a child among the Pmglish people ; but it 
is worthy of remark that to the present day, among the 
jieople of the Highlands of Scotland, and of the Gaejjc- 
speaking y)opulation of Ireland, laoi^//, which means 'a 
calf or a fawn, is the very fondest epithet that a mother 
can apply to her boy- baby. Jlfo laogh gcaU ” my 
white calf,^’ is synonymous with “ my white, my darling 
boy and laogh mo cridhc, “ calf of my heart,” is the 
same as “ darling of my heart.” “ Moon-calf,” in old 
English, was a phr.isc applied to a .stupid child, and is used 
by Shakspeare in “The Tempest,” in reference to Caliban. 
Moon IS derived from ;// unan^ to gape, to yawn in a 
stupid manner ; whence moon-calf came to signify a stupid 
or silly child. “ Moon-raker,” a word in the Shang Dic- 
tionaries, is from the same root, with a derivation of 
“ rake ” from the Keltic rag^ obstinate, i.c. an obstinate 
fool, a ycawning, uncon\inccable fool. The vulgar slang 
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kid, a child, still in' use, is probably a remnant of the 
old vernacular which Shakspeare puts into the mouth 
of Lcontes, “ Art thou my calff ” or “ Art thou my kid? ” 
from the Welsh gid, a goat. 

Caliver. The name of an old-fashioned firearm, whether 
gun or pistol is not apparent. 

buch as fear the report of a calwcr worse than a struck fowl, or a 
hurl wild duck.— i Henry /F., act iv. scene 2. 

He is so hung with pikes, halberds, petronels, cnltvers, and muskets, 
that he looks like a justice of peace’s hall. — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Silent Woman. 

“ Skinner and others,” says Nares, “ derive it from calibre^ 
which means only the bore or diameter of a piece. Some 
derive it as exactly synonymous with ayucbusc. Its deriva- 
tion is not yet made out.” 

If not from couleuvrc, French for a snake, it is probably 
from the keltic cail, an arm, a weapon ; and liobach^ 
^\idc-lippcd or muzzled; whence caildiobhach {bh as 7 »)» 
Anglicized into caliver, a weapon with a wide muzzle, 
something after the fashion of the more modern horse-pistol. 

Caltrop was an instrument formed of a cluster of four 
spikes, to be used against cavalry in war, described in the 
“Nomenclator” (1585). It appears to have been an invention 
of the Keltic natives, employed against the Romans, as they 
knew to their co.st ; and to have received its name from 
call, an arm, a w'capon, as in caliver ; and trapan, a cluster. 

Canker. The ancient name of the common wild rose, or 
dog-rose, sometimes applied to the rose of the sweet-briar. 
'Fhe name was u.sed by Shakspeare not only to designate 
the wild rose, but to the worm that eats into the buds or 
leaves of flowers. 

To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose. 

And plant this thorn, this tanker, Bolingbroke. 

1 Ht my IV., act i. scene 3. 

The M;/>CYr-blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses ; 

H mg on such thorns and play as wantonly. 

Shakbpearc, Sonnch, liv. 
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Pd rather be a canker in a hedge, 

Than a rose in his grace (favour). 

Much Ado about Nothing, act i. scene 3. 

Canker, as applied to the disease produced in the flower 
by a worm or parasite, is derived from the Keltic cean, 
the head, and cear, red or blood-red ; thus cean-ccar, or 
the blood red excrescence. 

Canon. A law, a rule, an ecclesiastical tenet, an inhibi- 
tion or prohibition ; a command of the Church either in 
discipline or belief. 

Or that the everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter. 

Hamlet act i. scene 2. 

F*cw words have led etymologists further astray than this 
and its derivatives — canonize, canonization, &c. Cannon, an 
instrument for the discharge of missiles of war, and canon, 
a law, have both been derived from the Greek kanna, a 
tube, a reed. This may be applicable enough to the cannon 
of war, but is not at all applicable to the canon of belief ; 
though attempts have been made to reconcile the origin of 
the two words by the supposition that kanna, a reed, was 
u.sed for the implement by which a straight line could be 
traced, and that it signified “ a measuring or marking pole, 
or ruler,’* whence canon, a rule ! And this in all seriousness 
and good faith ! If we go back into the early history and 
practice of all religions, we find that thousands of years 
before the invention of printing, the priests of Greece and 
Rome, as well as of Babylon and Assyria — and of the 
Druids, perhaps more ancient than the former, and quite as 
ancient as the latter — chanted or sang the laws and 
ordinances of the faith, the better by the means of rhythm, 
and perhaps of rh^ mc, to impress them upon the memory 
of the people. With this clue we find that a canon is a 
chant, a law, a maxim, a precept, promulgated in the 
temples by the pric.sts intoning them in solemn recitation 
or chant, as is now done in the cathedral service ; and that 
the root of the word is . the Keltic word can, to sing, to 
rehearse, and sona {shona, pronounced hona), fortunate, 
haijpy, holy ; whence canon, a holy song or chant. 
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Oftnty and Pddl&r's GtmIc. Cant is a word that 
acquired the secondary meaning, which now attaches to it, 
before the time of Shakspeare. It does not, however, 
appear in any of his writings ; though Ben Jonson used it 
in the modern sense of the peculiar language affected by 
traders, artificers, and others, with reference to the processes, 
tricks, or customs of their several avocations and pro- 
fessions. 

The doctor here. 

When he discourses of dissection. 

Of vetM cava and of vena porta, 

'fhe medereettm and the mesenterium. 

What doth he else but cantf 

Den Jonson (Wedgwood). 

But this was not the primary meaning of the word. Cant, 
at a period long anterior, signified a j^gon, dialect, or lan- 
guage familiar to, and spc'kcn by what it is now the fa.shion 
to call the dangerous clas.ses, but utterly unknown to the 
bulk of the English population, who had adopted the Saxon 
or so-called Anglo-Saxon speech, and had no acquaintance, 
or the very slightest, with the old stem of the Keltic. This 
ancient and un literary speech was spoken only by the tramps, 
beggars, and thieve.s, who employed among themselves the 
ancient vernacular of their British ancestors, and called it 
“cant,” from the Keltic caiunt, which merely signified 
“ language.” John.son, whose imperfect knowledge did not 
extend beyond the rudiments of the Saxon, or deeper than 
the Latin, derived the word from the Latin cantare, to sing, 
and the supposed sing-song of the tone of beggars, or from 
quaint, peculiar and unusual. By the English-speaking 
public, to whom it was unintelligible, it was either called 
Pedlar’s Greek,” under which term it is referred to by 
Shakspeare in “As You Like It” (see Duc-da-me) ; 
“Pedlar’s French,” by which name it is designated in 
Grose’s “ Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,” and in Wright’s 
“ Dictionary of Obsolete English and more recently “ St. 
Giles’s Greek,” because spoken by the Irish immigrants who 
inhabited that quarter of the town. 

The words Cant, Pedlar’s Greek, Pedlar’s French, and 
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St. Giles’s Greek, have all become obsolete, and superseded 
by “slang,” though very erroneously. “Slang” is not 
necessarily “ cant,” and “ cant ” is not necessarily “ slang.” 
At the end of the last and beginning of the present century 
it was the fashion to call the peculiar jargon once known 
as “cant” by the name of flash. That also has become 
obsolete. 

Cantle. Explained by Nares as meaning a “ part or 
share,” and by Mr. Staunton as a “ corner or coign, from 
the French chantcau-guignon and also as “a slice.” In 
Darley*s edition of Hen Jonson it is defined as “a small 
piece.” 

And cuts me from the best of all my land 

A huge half moon, a monstrous uintel out. 

I Henry /K, act iii. scene i. 

The greater uintle of the world is lost 

With very ignorance. 

Antony ami Cleopatra^ act iii. scene 8. 

Do you remember 

The cantci of immortal cheere ye carried with ye ? 

Heaumont and Fletcher, Qjuecn of Corinth. 

Brachet’s “ French Etymological Dictionary ” derives it 
from cantus and cantellus. Worcester says it is from the 
Dutch kant, a corner, and that it also means a fragment. 
Dryden has, — 

Huge uintUts of his buckler strew the ground. 

Here the word means small fragments. 

The explanations of Nares, Staunton, Darlcy, Bracket, 
and Worcester arc all conjectures. The word is the Keltic 
cainntcal, a lump, a large piece or slice. The Welsh has 
cantci^ the rim of a circle ; whence cantel^ the paring of a 
circle, or the peeling of a fruit. 

Canvas or Canvass. To solicit votes personally ; to 
scrutinize or examine carefully ; to discuss. 

Do if thou darest, from thy heart ! If thou dost, I'll camuis thee 
between a pair of sheets.— 2 Henry /F., act ii. scene 4. 

ril canvas thee in .thy broad cardinal’s hat, 

If thou proceed in this thy insolence. 

I Henry K/., act i. scene 3. 
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Keltic ceant the head ; meas^ with the aspirate mheas 
(pronounced vcas\ to reckon, to examine. 

Capon (French chapon), A castrated fowl fattened for 
the table. Shakspearc uses the word in its ordinary sense 
in the description of the seven ages of man, where the 
country gentleman has “ a fair round belly with fat capon 
lined,” and in a metaphorical sense, when he makes the 
word synonymous with a poor or imperfect creature, as in 
the “ Comedy of Errors,” act iii. scene i : “ Capon ! cox- 
comb ! idiot ! patch ! ” The French have capon as well 
as chapon^ but capon is a term of contempt, meaning 
a hypocrite, a sneak, as in the quotation from the 
“ Comedy of Errors.” The word is pure Keltic, from cab^ 
to cut, to notch, to indent ; and eun^ a cock, a fowl ; whence 
lab-eun, capeun, or capon, a cut or (flLstrated fowl. The 
Germans have adopted the word, but in their own ver- 
nacular call a capon a verschnittenes, one that is cut. 

In modern French slang,//;/ poulct, or a chicken, signifies 
a love-letter surreptitiously conveyed. In the time of 
Shakspearc, capon was used in the same sense : — 

Oh ! thy letter ! thy letter ! He's a good friend of mine. 

Stand aside, good bearer ! Boyet, you can carve — 

Break up this capon, — Lm'c's Labour Lost, act iv. scene i. 

The origin of poulet and capon in this sense is not easy 
to discover. Nares is of opinion that it came “from 
the artifice of conveying letters secretly in fowls sent as 
presents but it may be questioned whether fowls, rather 
than fruits or flowers, were most commonly sent to ladies 
under the circumstances. Beschcrelle’s Dictionary says 
that capon was a term formerly applied to Jews (from 
the rite of circumcision), and that the word ultimately 
came to signify sly, tricky, cunning, roguish, — as the Jews 
were popularly reputed to be. If this could be accepted 
as an explanation, the furtive love-letter would need no 
aid of fowls, except metaphorically, to account for the cty- 
mology ; and capon being once accepted, poulet would flow 
naturally enough from the same chain of ideas. 
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Carca&et (in old French, carcan). A bracelet, necklace, 
or chain of jewels. 

Captain jewels in the carcanet. — Shakespeare, Sonnets, lii. 

Say that I lingered with you at her shop, 

To see the making of her carcanets. 

Comedy of Errors, act Hi. scene i. 

Nay, I’ll be matchless ; for a carcanet 

Whose pearls and diamonds, placed with ruby rocks. 

Shall circle this fair neck to set it forth. 

Histrio Mastrix (i6io). 

Be.scherelle, in his French Dictionaiy, derives the word 
carcan from the Low Latin (Keltic with Latin terminations) 
carcan-um, a circle of iron affixed by the executioner 
around the necks of criminals to strangle them ; or, in grim 
irony, a necklace. This expression corresponds to that 
of the Scotch, who called the instrument of death — ^which 
was the precursor of the guillotine — a maiden. Car is the old 
Gaelic cear, red, and can, white (see ante. Canker') ; whence 
carcas, a necklace, “ which it w'ould appear from the author 
of “ Histrio Mastrix,” was often or, perhaps, generally com- 
posed of diamonds and rubies, or precious stones of white 
and red. Carcanet is evidently a diminutive of carcan, i.e. 
a little necklace or bracelet of red and white gems. 

Carrow. Spenser, who resided in Ireland for a time on 
a public mission, uses carrow as an Irish word, descriptive 
of a class of people who traversed the country as profes- 
sional gamblers, playing at cards and cheating whenever 
they could. Shakspearc, his contemporary, does not employ 
it. Carrow is a corruption of the Keltic geurr and geur- 
radh, signifying sharp. A card-sharper is a modern word 
that expresses exactly the meaning of carrow, i.c. a .sharper. 

Carry coals. This phrase, according to Nares, signifies 
“ to put up with insults, to submit to any degradation.” 
He asserts that “the original meaning is, that in any 
family the .scullions, the turnspits, the carriers of wood and 
coals, were esteemed the very lowest of menials. The latter 
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in piaiticular were the servi servorum, the drudges of all the 
rest” 


Gregory ! o* my word we’ll not carry coals. 

Romeo and Juliet^ act i. scene i. 


See, here comes one that will carry coals; ergo, will hold my dog. 

Ben Jonson, Every Man out of Humour. 


All previous philologists mistake the meaning of the 
worjl coals. The common fuel for household use in the 
days of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson was wood ; and though 
coal was partially known in England in the days of James I., 
it was by no means in common use. Stowe, the annalist, 
writing in 1605, notes a peculiarity of the Scotch, “ that 
wood being scant and geason (scarce), they dug a black stone 
out of the earth, which they burnt as fuel.” If Stowe had 
been familiar with the use of coal, aiuMt had been com- 
monly known in England, he would not have made such a 
remark as this in a historical work that treated of the 
manners and customs of his own lime, as well as of previous 
ages. The word which in Shakspeare was printed coaU 
was probably the Keltic cual^ from cnl, the back, and cual^ 
a heavy load of any material borne upon the back ; whence 
cualachy heavy laden, and atalay^^ a small load or burthen. 
Tlie French have preserved the syllable in colis^ a port- 
manteau or travelling-trunk, and colporteur^ a pedlar carry- 
ing his goods upon his back. 

In “ Arden of Feversham,” sometimes, and perhaps cor- 
rectly attributed to Shakspeare, appears the word colestajf 
or coltstaff, which, Narcs says, is “a strong pole or staff on 
which men carried a burden between them adding, with the 
idea of coals still running in his mind, “ that the burden was, 
perhaps, of that commodity.” Burton, in his " Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” speaks of witches who “ ride in the ayre 
upon a coulslaffe." 


Carve. An obsolete word, which intimates that a 
gentleman or a lady gives a secret signal of amorous 
favour, recognition, or invitation — ^as in FalstafFs descrip- 
tion of Ford’s wife. 
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1 spy entertainment in her ; she discouises, she cariu v, she gives the 
leer of invitation — Mcrfy Wivef of Windsor. 

This gallant pins the wenches on his sleeve . 

Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve 

He can tarocj too, and lisp ^Lovds Lalwur Lo%t 

There might from Cams Manus, find, 

And maitial SyUa courting Venus kind. 

A PfopluiK of Cad'ioalladcr (1604) 

Drink to him, i amc him, give him compliment. 

Beaumont’s Rc medic of Jjme 

Whether this word may not be a corruption and misinter- 
pretation of inn^c is a question that has never been 
mooted. The commentators were once agreed that car-oe^ 
m these and other passages from the dramatist^ and poets 
of the Shdkspcaican era, signified the action of “carving” 
meats at table, or an imitation of such action What the 
real action was is unknown, though it is surmised from a 
passage in Sir Thomas Overbuiy’s “Characters” — “her v isc 
little fingei bcurayes [betrays] Larking f that it was a sign 
of recognition made by the curve of the little finger, when 
the glass w as raised to the mouth. Whatever the action 
or sign may have been — ^whether of the hand, the finger, 
or the eye — a clue may possibly be found to the original 
meaning and intention in the Gaelic carachd, a slight 
movement ; laramh {ink pronounced as t' — caraz^^ motion, 
adjustment, amendment, leconciliation , whence a move- 
ment of the finger that might have been well understood 
in the amorous freemasonry of the time. According to 
Ml. Thomas Wright’s “ Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Piovincial English,” cancel was a word applied to an 
unchaste woman— one who might be wooed and won by a 
signal. 

Cataian. This word, which Shakspeare uses twice, is, 
according to Mr. Staunton, “one of reproach, of which the 
precise meaning is unknown.” Mr. Halliwell and Mr. 
Wright say it signifies a" sharper. Nares defines it - “A 
Cldnese, Cathaia or Cathay being the name given to China 
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by old travellers. It was used for a sharper, from the 
desperate thieving of those people, the Chinese.” 

I will not believe such a cataian^ though the priest of the town 
commended him for a true man. — ATerry Wives of Wimisor. 

“ The opposition, in this passage,” says Nares, “ between 
Catalan and truc^ or honest man, is a proof that it means 
thief or sharper, and Pistol is the i)erson deservedly so 
called.” But Shakspeare, in “Twelfth Night,” makes Sir 
Toby Belch designate Olivia as a Catalan^ an ei)ithct which, 
if it really meant a thief or a sharper, he would not apply 
to a lady, especially to one of Olivia’s rank and im- 
portance. It is possible, however, that all the commen- 
t.itors who have tried to explain the mysterious word have 
been in error in considering it to be a term of opprobrium ; 
and that Catalan is no other than the old Keltic cadain^ 
a true friend ; from cad, a friend, and ain, honourable, 
just, true; a Warwickshire w'ord, that may have been 
known to Shakspeare, though unfamiliar to the literary 
and courtly circles of London. 'Phis sense of the word 
suits the intention of the speakers who use it, both in the 
“ Mciry Wives of Windsor” and in “Twelfth Night.’^ In 
the former. Pistol, act ii. scene 1, gives friendly informa- 
tion to Kord that Falstaff is in love with his wife; and 
Nym gives similar information to Page. Hence ensues 
the colloquy : — 

J'iijie : Here’s a fellow (Nym) frightb humour out of his wits. 

Pont : I will seek out Falslalf. 

: I never licard such a diawling, affecting rogue. 

Ford : If 1 do find it, well ! 

Ptii^v : I do not believe such a ititaian, though the priest of the 
town commended him foi a true man. 

In this scene Ford inclines to believe that there may be 
truth in the friendly information given by Pi.stol, and 
afterwards by Nym ; but Page is incredulous, and will 
not believe in the truth of such a frund, even though the 
priest of the town should vouch for and commend him. 
In like manner in “ Twelfth Night,'’ act ii. scene 3, when 
Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Ague-Check, and the Clown 

V 2 
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are indulging in riotous merriment and singing snatches of 
old songs and choruses in the Lady Olivia’s house, the 
pert serving-maid Maria suddenly enters the room, ex- 
claiming, — 

If my lady have not called up her steward Malvolio, and bid him 
turn you out of doors, never trust me. 

Sir Toby replies, — 

My lady's a cataian. Am 1 not consanguineous ? Am I not of her 
blood? 

that is to say, “ My lady will not do so. She is a friend, 
and will not so behave to a blood-relation ” 

Possibly it was the application of the epithet to such a 
notoriously bad character as Pistol that led the com- 
mentators and etymologists astray as to the real meaning 
and origin of the word. 

Caterwauling. A loud, obstreperous, and long-con- 
tinued wail or howl. 

Maria : What a caierwauUnj;^ do you keep here ? — Twelfth Ni^ht^ 
act ii. scene 2 . 

Aaron: Why, what a laierwaulini* dost thou keep ! 

\\ hat dost thou wrap and fumble in thinc arms ? 

7itns Androfiivub, act iv. scene 2 . 

This word is commonly applied to the wail or cry of 
cats, and is .suppo.scd from the first syllable to have been 
originally and exclusively used in reference to the doleful 
noises made by that animal at rutting time. In the 
attempt to trace the word to a Teutonic or modern English 
source, the syllable has been accounted for by the 

word Tt-mzi'/, said to be derived from an archaic word 
wra7.\ angry. The true root seems to be the Gaelic 
caithcach, wasting, squandcrous, extravagant ; and gal, gtil, 
gnil, to wail, to weep, to lament loudly, usele.ssly, and per- 
sistently — the French gonaler. P>om the Gaelic and the 
French comes the English word ivail, with the change of 
the initial g into 7v, as in zvar from guerre, William from 
Guillaume, and many others. 
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Cat-in-pan. This word, which is not wholly obsolete, 
signifies a man who changes his once avowed opinions for 
the sake of place or profit. It appears in the old play of 
the “ Marriage of Wit and Wisdom:” — 

1 am as big a turn-coate as the weathercock of Paule's. 

* • * * « 

So ! so ! finely I can turne the cath in the pane. 

It also occurs in another old play : — 

Damon smatters as well as he can of craftie philosophic, 

And can turne cat in the pan very prettie. 

Damon and Pythias. 

At a later period it was used by the author of the 
f.imous satirical song, "In good King Charles* golden 
days” 

When George in pudding time came o*er, 

And moderate men looked big, sir, 

I turned a cat in pan once more, 

And so became a Whig, sir. — The Vicar of Bray. 

I’hc word has not been admitted into modern dictionaries. 
No etymology has been satisfactorily given, though at- 
tempts have been made to derive it from the Spanish and 
the Greek, and latterly from the English “ cate, or cake in 
pan;*’ i.c. a pancake, "because,” .sa>s the compiler of the 

Slang Dictionary,” 1 874, " a pancake is frequently turned 
Irom side to side.” 

Possibly the source of the \\ ord is the Keltic or Gaelic cad 
[lat — r/and / iironounced alike), a friend ; and loinpachan 
(pronounced without the guttural — lompanii)^ a convert ; 
whence to turn "cat in pan,” would signify to become a 
converted friend of any new cause, w^hether in politics or 
religion, as in the case of the Vicar of Hray. Messrs. 
Halliw'ell and Wright, in their corrected edition of Nares, 
say " the w'ord does not seem originally to have implied 
perfidy, but merely an interested changing of character.” 
The Vicar of IJray, who w^as but a type of many clergymen 
and place-holders of the lime in w’hich he flourished, 
explains the principles on which he acted in the chorus of 
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the once eminently popular song to which he gave the 

title * 

And this is law, I will maintain 
Unto my dyinjj day, sir, 

That whatsoever king shall reign, 
ril be the Vicar of Bray, sir. 

CesaXy Kaiser, and Pheezar. Shakspeare uses these 
three words, in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,** as if 
they were synonymous — as the first two are. The third 
is of uncertain meaning, and has never been satisfactorily 
cxidained. Cesar, Kaiser, and Czar are all common 
words, well understood, though philology has hitherto 
been at fault in tracing Cesar and its two derivatives to 
its source Vvnm the gr^at celebrity of Julius Cesar, 
the first person to whom it has popularly been applied, 
the name is siijiposed to have originally belonged 
to him, and to have been derived from one of two 
sources ; first, according to Dr. Wm. Smith, in his 
“Classical Dictionary,*’ from the Latin cu*s-ar~ics and 
the Sanscrit kesOy the hair, because the young Julius 
was hairy when he was born. Johnson and nearly all 
succeeding etymologists incline to believe that the word 
was dcri\ ed from n cu\sa viiifris utcn\ because, according 
to an ancient tradition, Julius was cut from his mothers 
womb, and that the name was given him in consequence. 
Tlie name, however, was borne by members of the (Jens, 
to which the great man belonged, for several generations 
before his birth ; so that this plausible and loo easily 
accepted etymology falls to the ground. It was evidently 
a title of honour, and appears to have been ad(»pted from 
the Keltic Sabines, in who.se language caithy proiumn or/, 
signified battles, and sar^ a lord ; whence caiUi-sar or tvrr 
the lord of battles — a mo.st ai)t tranblation of the Latin 
imperator. 

Pheezar, as used by Shakspeare, in the same sense as 
Cesar and Kaiser, apj)cars to be from the Engljsh pheeze or 
feeze y common, accordinglo Gifford, in Dorsetshire, where he 
often heard it, and signifies to chastise, to beat, to subdue. 
In thi.s sense it would be nearly synonymous with Cesar, 
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as a “ lord of battles." Its origin is, however, quite unknown ; 
unless it be from the French fesser, to flog or whip on the 
posterior. Both Shakspcarc and Ben Jonson use it : — 
ril pheese you i* faith .— of the Shrew, 

An* he be proud with me, pheese his pride. 

Taminf; of the Shrew ^ act ii. scene 3. 
Come ! will you quarrel? I’ll fetse you, sirrah ! 

Hen Jonson, A /chemist, act v. scene 5. 

Chare, Char, Chore, Chenre. All these words, 
variously and corruptly spelled, have one meaning, that 
of a job of work, or an occasional piece of work. In this 
sense it remains as c/iarwoman, a woman engaged for the 
day, for a particular piece of work or job. Todd’s Johnson 
says it is of uncertain derivation (uncertain to him because 
not Saxon, German, or Latin). 

And when thou’st done this chare, I’ll give thee leave 

To play till Doomsday. 

Antony am/ C/eoputra, ait v. scene 2. 

The maid that milks and docs the meanest chares, 

Ibid,^ act iv. scene 13. 

All’s r//rcm/when he is gone.— 7W0 Nohic Kinsmen, 

Here’s two c/u’ioreb.y thewrti; when wisdom is employed, ’tis ever 
thus. — IkMiimont and Fletcher, Lo 7 v\ Cure, 

The origin of the word is evidently the Gaelic car, 
Anglicized into char, in obedience to the rule which softens 
the Keltic c or k hartl into the Saxon eh soft, as in kirk, 
rendered church. Car signifies a turn, a job, a movement ; 
a .sense which remains in the common English proverb, 
“ One good turn deserves another,” i.e. one good job, or piece 
of work done by you, deserves another to be done by me. 

'fhe English dictionaries mostly ignore this word. 
Those who lake cognizance of it have nothing to say of 
its etymology. 

Chary. This word, in its modern sense, is used to 
^isnify reluctant, reticent, coy, frugal, sparing, cautious. 
Shakspcarc makes Hamlet say, — 

The ihariest maid is prodigal enough 
11 she unnitibk her beauty to the moon. 
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It is usually derived by the Tcutonists among English 
dictionary makers ffom Anglo-Saxon ceartg and cearian^ 
to care ; but the Germans or Saxons express care by Sorg 
and SorgeUy and have no word for it which resembles 
ccarian or cearig. Moreover, cliar}\ as used by Shakspearc, 
has a more delicate shade of meaning than can be conveyed 
by careful^ that of shy, modest, bashful, retiring. The 
root of iliary in this sense is the Keltic dcire^ pronounced 
jeire^ and charic, in two syllables, which signifies backivard^ 
modesty tardy, reticent. 

Choure. To frown ; an obsolete word, supposed to 
be the reverse of cheer, from the Gaelic ciar^ a gloomy 
look, a frown. 

But when the crabbed nurse 
Began to chicle and ilwtnw 

Turberville*s Ovid, 

Chuck, Duck, Duckie. All these are familiar terms of 
endearment used by, to, and of women and children. 

Dcsdtmomi: I cannot speak of this. Come now, your piomisc. 

Othello : What promise, chiuk t — Othello^ act iii. scene 4. 

'J’hat the king would have me present his princess, sweet thuck^ with 
some delightful ostentation, or show, or pageant . — Lerodi Labour Lost^ 
art V. bcenc i. 

Sir Toby : How dost thou, ihuik i 

MalvoUo : Sir ! 

Sir Toby: Ay! lUdd]\ come with me ! — Tiocljth Nigk$^ act iii. 
scene 4. 

Be ignorant of the knowledge, dearest chuck^ 

Till thou explain the deed. 

Macbeth^ act iii. scene 2. 

The wf)rd chuck is usually .supposed to mean a chicken ; 
and the substitution of biddy for chuck by Sir Toby Belch, 
in the passage quoted from “ Twelfth Night,” .seems to prove 
that in Sir Toby’.s ojiinion the words were .synonymous. 
The pathetic exclamation of Macduff, when he learns that 
his w>fe and little ones are all slain : — 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop, 

shows that chicken was a term of endearment for a child. 
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It may be, however, that at the period when Keltic 
had gradually lost their original meaning, and were 
merging into Saxon English, that c/iucb, as a term of fond- 
ness, was derived from the earlier language, and that c/incb 
had no ornithological derivation. In Keltic, diojr, some- 
times pronounced with the d hard, and sometimes soft, as 
jiogh^ signified life, breath, and would be equivalent in 
cither case to the corresponding English phrase of endear- 
ment, “ My life ! I love thee.” The Keltic cioche^ a woman’s 
breast or bosom — the initial hard c taking the sound of <7/, 
as in church from kirk — may have also some relation to the 
Shakspearean chucks which is a word of different origin 
from chicken. 

Hoth chuck and duck arc vulgar words never used by 
educated or refined people. Auti>lVcus, the pedlar, in 
“ The Winter’s laic,” sings to the crowd of rustic wenches, 
assembled to examine his wares, — 

Will you buy any tape, 

Or lace for your cape, 

Mv dainty limk, my dear a ? 

Any silk, any thread, 

Any toys for your head 

Of the newest and finest wear-a. 

Duck and duckic arc woids seldom admitted to the 
honours of the dictionary ; even the slang dictionaries 
ignore them, though they arc in constant use in the lowtr 
vernacular. The common idea is ihRt duck is derived from 
the aquatic fowl of that name, though it is hard to explain 
why that creature should be more symbolical of fondness 
tlian the goose, the peacock, or any other domestic bird. 
If w'c reflect upon the fact that the women and children 
were the great conservators of the native language, after 
the foreign Danes and Saxons and Flemings who had 
invaded and conquered h-ngland, and intermarried in course 
of time with the original people, we shall find reason to 
believe that duck is from a Keltic rather than from a 
Saxon source. The Scottish Gaelic has diogh, the Irish 
has diogy life or soul ; and a Keltic mother, in calling her 
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child my duck or my duckicy in expression of her fondness, 
would merely make hsc of the idea of the Greeks, which 
Byron has preserved in one of his songs, Zoe mou sas 
agapOy “ My lifcy I love you.” Two kindred words in 
Gaelic arc deOy formerly written deoghy breath, or the breath 
of life, and dcoch^ to embrace tenderly. Thus the vulgar 
English duck becomes poetical when traced to its origin. 

Chuff. A term of contempt, applied to a greasy citizen, 
a coarse, fat, vulgar, or rich and avaricious person ; — 

Arc ye undone ? No, ye fal chuffs ! 

1 Henry /K, act ii. scene 2. 

Troth, sister ! I heard you were married to a very rich chuff, — Old 
Play, The Honest Mliore, 

A fat ihuffy with a {^rcy heard. — Nash, Fierce Pennilesee 1 1592). 

That these men, by their mechanicallc trades, should conic to be 
sparat'e gentlemen, and < ////^headed burgomasters. — itiem. 

Check by jowl with a chuffy vintner. — Robert Burns, 

Narcs admits that the derivation is uncertain, but suggests 
that it may be from choughy pronounced chuff, a kind of 
sea-bird, generally considered a stupid one. But chuffy 
as employed by the old dramatists, docs not signify a 
stupid, but a fat and gross person, and comes, in all pro- 
bability, from the Keltic dob and ciobh {ci pronounced as 
chi, .and bh as f or t')> 3- larRc jaw-bone or jowl, a fat 
cheek or under-jaw. 

Civil. Shakspeare uses this word in a sense which is 
altogether obsolete, and utterly at variance with its present 
meaning ; though what is the exact sense has long been 
matter of surmise. 

The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, nor well. Hut civity 
count ; civil as an orange, and something of that jeiilous complexion. 
— Mm h A do about Nothing. 

When 1 have fought with the men, J will be civil to the maids ; I 
will cut ulf their IkmcK.— AV w<v> and Jut ict, 

Olivia: Where is Malvolio ? He is sad and tvVv/, 

And suits well for a servant with my fortunes. 

Maria: He is coming, imidapi, but in very strange manner. 

He is sure possessed, madam. 

Olivia: Why, what’s the matter? Docs he rave? 

TuH lJth Nidit, act iii. scene 4 
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In the tragedy of “ Gorboduc," the phrase " civil aid re- 
proachful death,” which appears in the early editions, was 
subsequently altered to "a-uel and reproachful death as 
in “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ I will be with the maids,” was 
rendered in subsequent editions, “ I will be cruel with the 
maids.” Mr. Staunton thinks that civil, and not cruel, was 
the right word, and that ” civil as an orange ” meant ” sour 
and tart as a Seville orange.” Here, if a pun were intended, 
the pun was not a brilliant one. In the ” Scornful Lady ” 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, the passage occurs : — 

If ho be dvil, not your powdered su^^ar 
Nor your raisins shall persuade the captain 
'I'o live a coxcomb with him. 

Here the allusion to the powdered sugar and the sweet 
raisins suggests that Mr. Staunton is right in interpreting 
civil as tart and sour. But whence the etymology ? It 
seems to be a corruption of Kcdtic searbh and 

scarbhaly tart, acid, bitter, acerbe. 

Clamour or Clam. The lewd Clown, whf) berates the 
garrulous girls gathered around the knavish pedlar Au- 
lolycus, to examine and purchase his ballads, his ribbons, 
and other wares, uses clamour in a sense which has excited 
considerable controversy. Vexed at their loquacity, he 
says, — 

Is there not inilking-timc, when you arc ^oing to bed, or kill-hole, 
to whistle off these secrets, but you must be littling, tattling before all 
our gucbts } *Tib well they arc whispering I Clamour your tongues ; 
not a word more 1 — //Vz/AvV TaU\ act iv. scene 3. 

Mr. Staunton, in his Glossary to Shakspcarc, holds that 
clamour in this passage means to refrain, to silence ; and 
in a note to the text says : ” Some will have this to be a 
corruption of cliamour or cliambre, from the French cliamcr, 
to refrain ; others suspect it to be only a misprint for 
charm ; but from the following line in Taylor, the watcr- 
poct, first cited by Mr. Hunter, the promulgation 

of your tongues,” it would seem to have been a familiar 
phrase. Narcs, taking the hint from Warburton, con- 
jectured that the word had some reference to bell-ringing. 
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that clamour was contracted into clain^ and that bells were 
technically describcd^is being clammedy when, after a course 
of rounds or changes, they were all sounded simultaneously 
in one general crash, by which the peal was concluded. 
This was called the clam. He adds, that “in the ringing 
of bells there is an accidental clam or clamoury as well as 
an intended one ; which is when the bells are struck unskil- 
fully together in ringing the changes, so as to produce 
discord.” He quotes from an old inscription in the belfry 
of St. Peter’s Church at Shaftesbury : — 

What music is there that compared may be 
With well-timed bells ? enchanting melody. 

« * * * 

But w'hcn they clanty the harsh sound spoils the sport. 

And 'tis like w’omen keeping Dover Court. 

Clamoury from the Latin, suggests noise, and not refrain- 
ing from noise, as Mr. Staunton hints in his commentary 
upon the Clown’s speech to the girls who gather around 
Autoljxus. Hie root of the Latin clamoury as well as of 
the linglish clauiy is the Keltic glauiy to cry out ; g/amairy 
a noisy, vociferous person, a babbler ; glambhsaUy a great 
noi.se- words sometimes written clauiy clamairy clambhsan. 
Read by this gloss, the Clown’s addre.ss to the girls 
becomes quite intelligible. 

“ Clamour your longue.s, not a word more ” — i.e. let your 
tongue.s all speak together in one final burst, and then 
have done. The final .syllable rwr, added to clam or glam y 
rc.solves itself into the Keltic movy great ; whence clam- 
viory great noise, Anglicized into clamoury is glauiy with 
the addition of the Keltic mory great ; whence clamoury a 
very great or loud noise — the root of the Latin clamor and 
the ICnglish clamorous. 

Mr. Gifford, ignorant of the meaning of clauiy and not 
being able to make .sen.se of clamoury in English, as u.scd in 
the pas.sagc from “ Winter’s Tale,” sugge.sted that the word 
was a mi.sprint for iharuix and that the girls were by the 
Clowm advised to throw the charm of silence over their 
tongues ! This correction has not wholly been rejected 
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by succeeding commentators ; though some, unwilUxig to 
accept it, have gone to the French for a derivation, and 
found it as they think in chanter^ to desist or refrain, a 
word that is liable to two objections — first, it wants the 
letter /, and second, is unknown to the French language. 

Clapper-claw. Sometimes corrupted into capper-clau\ 
a slang exprc.ssion commonly supposed to signify the 
violent wrangling accompanied by the personal encounters 
of angry women of the lower classes. The compiler of the 
“ Slang Dictionary” (1874) adopts the latter form of the 
word, and with the usual blundering of those who never seek 
for English roots except in the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon, 
explains it as a “ female encounter where caps are torn, 
and nails freely used.” Shakspcarc has clapper^ clapper- 
clazu, and clapper de claw. 

He (Benedick) hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is 
the clapper. — Much Ado about Nothing, act iii. scene 2. 

Caius : By gar, me vill cut his ears. 

Host : He will tlapper^ilaw thee lightly, bully. 

Caius : Clapper de claw, vat is dat ? 

Host ; That is, he will make thee amends. 

Caius: By gar ! me do look, he shall clapper de claw me ! for, by 
gar ! me vill have it. — Merry IVivcs of Windsor, act ii. scene 3. 

In the single word clapper, in “Much Ado about No- 
thing," Shakspeare employs it in the ordinary English 
sense of the tongue of a bell ; but in clapper-claw, the Keltic 
derivation is obviously from clab,*i large mouth ; clabaiche, 
having a large mouth ; clabaire, a noisy talker, babbler, 
or one using abusive language, and clabar, the clapper of 
a mill. The .second word, claiv, is not derivable from the 
Anglo-Saxon claio^ a talon, or r/rrav, u.sed disparagingly of 
the human fingers, but from the Keltic cladhaich (the dh 
silent), to dig, to poke, to thrust ; so that the vulgar 
English phrase clapper-clazc, resolved into its elements, 
signifies to attack with verbal abuse or vituperation and 
physical a.ssault. 

Claw. Vulgarly suppo.scd to mean “scratch.” The 
phrase used by the Scotch, “ Claxv me, and Fll clazv you,” 
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is referred by the English to the disease traditionally 
asserted to be greatly prevalent in Scotland, viz. the itch; 
and is stupidly translated into Saxon, “ Scratch me, and Til 
scratch you.** 

Laugh when I’m merry, and claio no man in his humour. — Much 
Ado about Noihin^y act i. scene 3. 

He is a gallant fit to serve my lord. 

Who ctitws and soothes him up at every word. 

T. quoted by Narcs. 

How kindly they by c/otAuj; one another, 

As if the left hand were the right hand's brother. 

Whitt's Rctreation (1654). 

It is palpable that in the passage from Shakspeare, 
claw cannot be translated scratch, and that the word has 
no reference, near or remote, to the irritation of the skin, 
which requires the manual operation of relief which Saxon 
ctymologi.sts have insisted on. “ Claw,** says Nares, “ i.s to 
scratch or tickle, whence to flatter.** This derivation i.s 
born of the assumption that English words must of neces- 
sity be of Teutonic origin, and that the first inhabitant.^ of 
the island either had no language, or failed to perpetuate it. 
Claiv^ in the sense in which Shakspeare employs it, is a 
corruption of the Keltic r////, to praise or flatter. In the 
Kymric branch of the Keltic languages, the word appears 
as clod with the same meaning. 

And first let me desire of you not to bo angry, if I spc«ik rather 
to profit lluin to please you, furbe<inng altogether those false and 
cltnuhtj^ cx])ressions which }our ad\iscrsusc, when they address them- 
selves to speak unto you. — Vindicediou of Kin^ Charles^ by ICdw'ard 
Simmons (1646). 

The etymologists who believe that to claw is to scratch, 
and not rZ///, to praise, of course maintain that “ claw-back ** 
means to scratch the back, whereas it means to praise in 
return for praise ; or in the vulgar slang of the present day, 
to “ pass the butter-boat.** Nares .says that “ claw-back ** is 
metaphorically a flatterer, but there is no metaphor in- 
volved in the phrase, which is simply a pay back flattery 
with flattcrv^ 
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The overweening of thy wits 
Doth miike thy foes tu smile, 

Thy friends to weep, and daw-back tliee 
With soothiiigs to beguile. 

Warner’s Albzon\ En^latid 

Claw-back is thus a hybrid word, half Keltic, half Saxon- 
English, and has nothing to do with the back, or with the 
scratching of it. 

Clean kam. When Menenius. in “ Coriolanus,” act iii. 
scene i, eloquently pleads for his hero, Sicinius at the head 
of the Roman rabble replies, — 

This is clean kam ; 
and Brutus rejoins, — 

Merely awry. When he did love his country. 

His country honoured him. 

In a note on this passage, Mr. Staunton explains that 
clean kam is “ equivalent to rigmarole or rhodomontadc.” 
Hut the interpretation is incorrect. Clean is used in 

the .sense of quite or thoroughly, as in the “ Comedy of 
>1 

^-rrors : — 

Five summers have I spent in furthest (heecc, 

Ko.iming I lean through the bounds of Asia ; 

and in the vulgar parlance, a man that is totally ruined, 
is said to be “ clean done for.” Kam is the Gaelic cam^ 
crooked, contorted, so that Sicinius did not say, as Mr. 
Staunton supposed, that the speech of Menenius in praise 
' f Coriolanus was rigmarole^ but that it was quite wrong, 
crooked, or perverted from the truth. Brutus denies that 
it was quite perverted, but admits that it was aiery. 

Clem or Clam. To suffer from hunger, to be famished, 
to starve, to eat greedily. This word, though obsolete in 
literary and colloquial English, survives as the synonym 
of starve in Lanca.shire and other northern counties. It 
does not appear to have been known to Shakc.speare, but 
wa.s employed by Ben Jon.son and his contemporaries, in 
the sense not only of being hungry, but of causing to be 
hungry, as in the “ I^oeta.ster,” act i. .scene 2 : — 
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I cannot eat stones and turves. What will he c/em me and my 
followers ? A^k him if he will c/em me ? 

The modern word starve, to die of hunger, formerly- 
meant to die of cold, and the phrase is still sometimes 
heard. The root of clem or clam in the first sense is 
derived from the Gaelic glam^ to cat like a famished 
person, to devour food eagerly in extremity of hunger. 
Thus by a slight modification of the original meaning, 
the effect was substituted for the cause, and a passive 
was transformed into an active verb. 

Clerk. This word signifies a priest in holy orders, as 
well as an accountant, amanuensis, secretary, or assistant 
in a mercantile or banking establishment. It formerly 
signified any learned man. It is commonly pronounced 
dark, and is immediately derived from the Latin clcricus ; 
but whence the Latin ? When the complimentary epithet 
of “ Kcau-clcrc ” was bestowed upon Henry I., it signified 
that he was a learned man, as learned as a clcricus, which 
few kings of his time were, and not that he could write and 
keep accounts like a clerk of the present day. The origin 
of the Latin clcricus lies in the Keltic languages, and in the 
religion of the Druids, which pervaded all Western and 
Middle Europe long before the establishment of the Roman 
republic. There were three orders of this priesthood — the 
Druids, the Bard.s, and the Vates. It was the duty of the 
Bards to celebrate in poetical compositions, which they 
recited to the music of the harp, the great deeds of heroes, 
and to preserve by this means the history of bygone times, 
and impress its lessons upon the minds of their contem- 
poraries. The name of their harp was clar, from whence 
came clarach (the I.atin clcricus), pertaining to the harp, 
and clarsair, a bard or harper, which ultimately came to 
designate the priest who took part in the musical celebra- 
tions and chants or hymns of the fane or temple, and accom- 
panied them by the music of the harp. Clerk in reality 
meant a harper, though the priginal meaning has been lost 
in the lapse of centuries, and in the changes of manners 
and religion. 
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dip. To embrace, to fold to one's bosom, to fo'jrtlc. 
Before the English in the Elizabethan period adopted rw- 
bracSy from the French embrasser, to enclose in the arms, 
the word clip or cltppe was commonly used : — 

Each of us clippe the other.— ftVrj Ploughman. 

He kisseth her, and clipptfk her full oft. 

Chaucer, The Merchant's Tale. 

Shakspeare used both clip and embrace : — 

Then embraces his son, and then af^ain he worries his daughter with 
i lipping hcT.^lViniePs Tale^ act v. scene 2. 

The lusty vine not jealous of the ivy, 

Because she clips the elm. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 

You have shown us Hectors. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends ; 

Tell them your feats. 

Antony and Cleopatra ^ act iv. scene 8. 

Oh, let me clip you 

In .arms as sound as when I woo’ed ; in heart 

As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 

And tapers burned to bed- ward. 

Cofiolanus^ act i. scene 6. 

English philologists derive clip^ in the amatory sense, 
from the Anglo-Saxon clippan^ but they find no trace of the 
etymology in the Teutonic languages, of which the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon is one. The root is the Gaelic cliabh^ the 
bosom, the breast, and the meaning, by extension, is to 
press to the bosom, to embrace. 

Clapy in Scotland and the North of England, is often used 
for clip^ and has the same meaning. It survives in popular 
parlance as the name of a disgraceful malady, the not 
infrequent result of libidinous intercourse. 

In the sense of to embrace or fondle, clip has long 
been obsolete, and instead of meaning encircled by the 
arms, as embrace, meant pressed to the bosom, the breast, 
or the heart ; whence also clapail, to fondle, the root of the 
English “ clap ” in the phrase to “ clip and clap.” 
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cut Nares quotes this word from the “ Mirror for 
Magistrates,” wherein alone he found it. He confessed his 
inability to explain it : — 

For then with us, the days more darkish are. 

More short, cold, moyste, and stormy, cloudy cltf. 

For sadness more than mirth or pleasure fit. 

The word is the Keltic cleif, which signifies flaky, feathery ; 
an epithet that might well be applied to the “ stormy clouds” 
of the poet from whom the quotation is made. 

douti Clouted brogues. Clout is the centre of 
target usually formed of a rag, sometimes of a red colour, 
but most usually of white. Nares is of opinion that the 
clout of a butt or target signified a nail, and that it was 
derived from the French clou, a nail, clouetfe, a little nail. 

Indeed, he must shoot nearer, or he’s ne'er hit the clout. 

Lov^s Labour Loit, act iv. scene i. 

The phrase “ clouted brogues ” is used in “ Cymbelinc,” 
act iv. scene 2 : — 

I thought he slept, 

And put my clouted brogues from off my feet. 

Whose rudeness answered my steps too loud. 

“Clouted brogues,” says Nares, "arc a kind of shoes, 
strengthened with clouts or nails ” In Gaelic, brog is a 
shoe without reference to quality of coarseness or hncn&ss ; 
and clout, the Keltic clud, docs not signify a nail, but a 
patch, a rag, a clout (whence di.sh-clout, baby clouts, &c.) ; 
cliidaich, to patch, to mend. The word survives in this 
sense in Lowland Scotch. “ Clouted shoon” is a common 
expression for shoes that have been repaired. In the 
excellent old comic .song of “ My Jo, Janet,” ikhcn the lass 
asks her too parsimonious lover to purchase her a new pair 
of shoes, he replies, — 

Clout the auld, the new are dear. 

In the north of England, a cobbler is called diclouter; 
and a clout-raW is a nail for cobbling or patching. Mr. Dyce 
and Mr. Staunton fall into the same error as Nares in 
relation to this word. 
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Cobble, Cobbler. To cobble is to mend anything in a 
clumsy, rough, and imperfect manner, A cobbler is almost 
exclusively used in the sense of an inferior shoemaker or 
shoc-mender, but it had once a more extended application : 

Thou art a cobbler^ art thou t—JuUui Casar, act i. scene i. 

No satisfactory etymology has been given in any English 
dictionary. The latest attempted is that of Mr. Wedgwood, 
who thinks that it may come from a corruption of hobble, 
to walk clumsily ; and that the designation may have been 
transferred from the walker to the imperfectly mended 
shoes in which he walked. He adds, however, that a more 
plausible origin is the Swedish ilabba, properly to daub, 
or work unskilfully. The Keltic displays a much better 
source for this ancient and still popular word in ceap {cap), 
a .shoemaker’s last ; ceabag, awkward^ clumsy ; ceapail, 
binding, fettering, stopping in a clumsy and imperfect 
manner. It is to be remarked that b and p in the Keltic 
languages arc pronounced alike, or nearly so ; and that the 
transition from ceapail, to cobble, is easy and obvious ; 
ceabalachd signifying clumsy mending. 

Cob-loaf. In “Troilus and Cressida,” act ii. scene i, 
occurs a passage between Thersites and Ajax, in which this 
word is used as .an exclamation. 

Thersites : Thou grumblest and railest every hour at Achilles . . . 

Ajax: Mistress Thersites ! 

Thersites : Thou should’st strike him. 

Ajax: Cobloaf! 

Thersites : He would pun (pound) thee into shivers with his fist, as 
a sailor breaks a biscuit. 

The whole scene and the following, in which Achilles 
appears, turns upon the beatings threatened and perpetrated 
by Ajax on Thersites. All commentators are of opinion 
that cob-loaf means a large loaf of bread. Nares says 
“ the whole passage is desperately corrupt.” Of “ Mistress 
Thersites,” he adds that he can make nothing. The 4to, 
he goes on to say, suggests the true reading of the rest, 

c 2 
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after transposing only one word, by giving the whole to 
Thersites : — 

Thersites : Shouldst thou strike him, Ajax, cobloaf ! He would pun 
thee into shivers with his fist, as a sailor breaks a biscuit. 

The commentators, to explain the other reading, say that 
cobdoaf means “ a crusty, uneven loaf,” that it may .suit 
Thersites ; and Mr. Steevens says it is used in the midland 
counties ; but Mr. Steevens finds a usage where he wants 
it. Whereas, if Thersites calls Ajax cobdoaf it then retains 
its analogous sense of “ large, clumsy loaf,” and the suc- 
ceeding allusion to a biscuit is natural, and in its place. 
“ Though you are like a large loaf, Achilles would pound 
you like a biscuit” The passage little deserves the labour 
of correcting, had not the correction been so obvious. 
Stealing of cob-loaves was a Christmas sport. 

It cannot be admitted that the attributing to Thersites 
an exclamation that the text assigns to Ajax, is justifiable, 
or that it throws any light on the difficulty. Ajax docs not 
call Achilles a cob-loaf whatever the epithet may mean, but 
applies it contemptuously to Thersites himself; where he 
certainly would not suppose that cob-loaf meant a big loaf, 
for he did not consider Thersites to be big in anything. 
The Keltic cab (pronounced caab^ quasi caivb') is a con- 
temptuous term for an ugly and toothless mouth ; and lobh 
(pronounced lofe^ signifies foul, stinking, putrid; whence 
cob-loaf foul mouth ! the very epithet that Ajax would 
naturally apply to such a railer as Thersites. When Ajax 
afterwards calls Thersites, Mistress Thersites, a phrase 
which so bewildered Narcs that he gave up in despair 
the attempt to explain it by the English language, the 
Keltic, which supplied cab-lobh (cob-loaf), should be looked 
to with the view of obtaining assistance. Here is found 
miosffais, malice, and treise^ strong ; whence miosgais-treise 
abbreviated into mios-treise^ Anglicized and corrupted by' 
the non-Keltic printers into mistress. 

Cock-a-hoop. A vulgar expression, which, in its 
modern acceptation, signifies proud, arrogant, and violent. 
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but which, as used by Shakspeare and the writers of his 
time, seems to have had a different meaning. Capulet, in 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” says to Tybalt, who has spoken of 
Romeo as a villain , — 

He shall be endured. 

Am I the master here ? Or you ? (^o to. 

You’ll not endure him? God shall mend my soul ; 

You’ll make a mutiny among my guests. 

You will set cock-a-hoap! — ^Act i. scene 5. 

The word has long been a stumbling-block in the path 
of etymologists. Mr. Staunton remarks that the phrase 
is of "very doubtful origin. Some writers think it an 
allusion to a custom, they say, of taking the cock, or 
spigot, out of the barrel, and laying it on the hoop. I 
rather suppose,” he adds, “ that it refers in some way to 
the boastful, provocative crowing of the cock, but can find 
nothing explanatoiy of its meaning in any author.” Nares 
is equally at a loss. Under the word "enhooped,” or 
enclosed in a hoop, which occurs in "Antony and 
Cleopatra — 

}li.s cocks do win the b.itt1e still of mine. 

When it is all to nought, and his quails will 

Beat mine inhooped, at odds. — Act ii. scene 3, 

Narc-s remarks that there i.s “ no trace of the hoops to be ^ 
found in any book of cock-fighting. If the custom of 
fighting cocks within hoops could be thoroughly proved, 
it would afford the best explanation of the phrase cock-a- 
hoop - the cock perching on the hoop in an exulting 
manner, either before or after the battle. This w'ould give 
exactly the light idea , but I fear the proof, are not 
sufficient.” In another passage Nares explains that hoop 
was formerly a name for a quart pot, such pots being 
anciently made with staves bound together with hoops, as 
barrels are. He quotes from 2nd " Henry the Sixth ” the 
licclaration of Jack Cade, that among the reforms which he 
intended to make for the benefit of the English people, or 
commons, is — 

Tlie three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops, and I will make it felony 
to drink small boer. — ^Act iv. scene 3 . 
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He asks : “ Will not this explain coci-a-hoop better than 
other derivations ? Ao person is coct-a-hoop^ or in high 
spirits, who has been keeping up the hoop or pot at his 
head.” 

A possible and better light may be thrown upon the 
obscurity in which the origin of the phrase is hidden, 
by an examination of the Gaelic. Cog^ in that language 
signifies to fight, to make war ; cogadh {cog~a\ warfare, 
war, battle, conflict ; cogachy warlike, and up (pronounced 
oop or hoop)y to push, to thrust, to provoke. May not 
these two words be the roots of the disputed phrase.^ 
They certainly arc sufficient to explain its use by Capulet 
to Tybalt, which the Saxon rendering of cocks fighting 
in or on hoops, and Narcs’ notices of deep drinking, 
do not. 

Cockatrice. Shakspeare, in “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
speaks of the ** death-darting eye of cockatrice f and in 
“ Twelfth N ight ” he says, “ Kill by the look like cockatrice.'^ 
The allusions to the cockatrice are frequent in the literature 
of the seventeenth, and the first half of the eighteenth 
centuries. The creature was supposed to have the form of a 
serpent, with the head of a cock ; and Sir Thomas Browne, 
in his “ Vulgar Errors,” said it was generally described 
“ with large wings, a .serpentine and winding tail, and a 
crest or comb like that of a cock.” The whole myth was 
founded on an etymological misconception of the meaning 
of the Keltic words cocadli (locrf), erect or standing erect; 
and treisc, strength, vigour, force ; trciscily strong ; whence 
cocad/i-treise, coca-treisey powerfully erect — a phrase applied 
to any deadly serpent, with a brilliant eye, when raising 
itself preparatory to striking its victim with its forked 
fangs. The misapprehension of the meaning of cocadh 
led to the idea, in the popular mind, that the creature must 
have had the head of a cock — the male of the familiar 
gallinaceous fowl. By a poetical metaphor, of which the 
genesis is easy to trace, the word was frequently applied 
to de.scribe a beautiful and dissolute woman, the fascination 
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of whose eyes and her mercenaty charms brought rain or 
death to the amatory and credulous fools who believed in 
her. Several examples of the use of cockatrice in this sense 
are cited by Nar&s from Ben Jonson and others. The 
same idea, without reference to the word cockatrice, is 
expressed in a poem entitled the “ Fair Serpent — 

*Tis beautiful to look at 
As it rustles through the street, 

But its eyes, though bright as sunshine, 

Have the glow of Hell’s own heat. 

And worse than the deadly upas 
Are the odours of its breath ; 

Its whispered words are poison ; 

Its lightest touch is death. 

This and no other is the cockatrics of old poetry and 
romance, and the Keltic etymology and no other is the 
substratum on which the fable is built. An obscene mean- 
ing is also attachable to the Keltic word.s, signifying a 
powerful erection. 

Cockle or Com-cockle. A flowering weed that often 
grows amid the corn ; a weed generally ; a tare. 

Let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockles instead of barley. — 
Job xxxi. 40. 

Sow'd cockle^ reap’d no com. — L(n*e's Labour Losty act iv. scene 3. 

The naughty seed and cockle of sedition, 

* • * * 

The cockle of rebellion. 

CoriolanuSy act iii. scene 1. 

This word has no relation to the small shell first known 
by that name, or to the French coquilky a shell ; but is from 
the Gaelic cogull or cogally a weed of any kind. From the 
same root comes the French coquclicoty the popular name 
for a poppy, as great a nuisance to the scientific farmer 
as the corn-cockle. 

OookXLCy. This familiar and by no means obsolete 
word is of obscure origin. It is now generally employed 
as a depreciatory epithet to a citizen or inhabitant of 
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London who knows nothing of rural life, or to one born 
within the sound of Bdw Bells. The Fool in “ King Lear/* 
act ii. scene 4, says,— 

Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to the eels when she put ’em in 
the paste alive ; she knapped ’em o' the coxcombs with a stick, and 
cried, Down, wantons, down ! *Twas her brother that, in pure kind- 
ness to his horse, buttered his hay. 

Percy, on the authority of the old ballad, “ The Tour- 
nament of Tottenham,” thought that cochicy was derived 
from cook^ and that it originally meant a cook or a scullion. 
Mr. Staunton was of opinion, from the mention of the eels 
in the Fool's anecdote, that Shakspeare used it in the same 
sense. Nare.s and nearly every English dictionary adopt 
the derivation. Mr. Halliwell agrees with Fuller that 
cockney merely signified a town-bred person who was 
ignorant of rural matters. There is no doubt that it some- 
times bears that meaning. The ridiculous story of Minshew 
that a Londoner in the country, who heard a cock crow 
for the first time in his life, exclaimed, “ The cock neighs ” 
(like a horse), and that hence arose the word, scarcely 
deserves mention. 

The word always signifies ignorance or silliness in the 
person to whom it is applied. It has this sense especially 
marked in Chaucer's “ Reve's Tale — 

And when this jape is told another day, 

I shall be held a daffe^ or cockenay. 

In this pa.s.sage daffc signifies a fool, as in Lowland 
Scotch daft signifies foolish or crazy. The same idea of 
silliness attaches to the French word, the “ Pays de Cocagncy^ 
where the ducks run about ready roasted, crying, “ Come, 
eat me ! ” The word as applied in “ Lear,” to the woman 
who put the live cels in the paste, signified not that she 
was a cook, but that she was a fool, as was her brother 
who buttered the hay out of kindness to the horse. It 
is probably derived from the Gaelic caoch^ empty, hollow, 
and neoni^ a simpleton; whence caoch-neoniy an empty- 
headed simpleton, a fool, a nobody, a noodle. 

Coxcomb, formerly written cockscomb^ which the fool 
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uses in the same passage, as descriptive of the head c/ the 
eel, would not now be employed in a similar sense, and in 
our days it signifies a silly, conceited fop. It seems to be 
also of Keltic origin, from caock, empty, and sgeumh. hand- 
some, whence caoc/i-sgeumh, a handsome but empty-headed 
person. Johnson, and after him Mr. Wedgwood, derives 
it, however, from the hood worn by a fool or jester, which, 
they say, was made in the form of a cock’s comb ! An 
etymologist of the seventeenth century, the author of 
“ Gazophylacium Anglicanum,” thinks it comes “ from the 
French coclton, a hog, because people often call a fool a 
‘ silly hog ’ ! " 

Cockney sometimes signified a spoiled child, and the 
French word doddiucr was translated in “ Ilollyband's 
Treasurie,” according to Mr. Dyce, as “to bring up 
wantonly as a cockney.” 

Cockshut time. This phrase occurs in “Richard III.,” 
act V. scene 3 : — 

The Earl of Surrey and himself 
Much about cockshut time went through the .inny ; 

and in Hen Jon.son’s “ Masque of Satyrs — 

Mistress, this is only spite. 

For you would not yesternight 
Kiss him in the cockshut light. 

The meaning of cockshut is the evening twilight, and the 
etymology is said by Nares and others to be derived from 
“ a large net, stretched across a glade, and so .su.spcndcd 
upon pole.s, as to be easily drawn together, and employed 
to catch woodcocks in the twilight.” No other etymology 
than this very unsatisfactory one has ever been suggested. 
It is possible, however, that an investigation of the Keltic 
vernacular, by means of which so many obscurities in the 
English language, both ancient and modern, have been 
cleared up, may afford a clue to the real etymology of this 
puzzling w'ord, Cockshut, or the early beginning of the 
night, was the time at w'hich our remote ancestors were 
accustomed to retire to rest. In the Keltic—morc .spoken 
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in the rural districts than in the towns — cogur meant a 
whisper, and cogarsatth, sometimes written cogarsnach, a 
whispering; and either of these words with the addition 
of sith or sioth (si pronounced as shi), signifying peace, 
rest, quiet, repose, would sdeld a very near approach to 
the Anglicized corruption of cock-shut. The time for 
whispers preparatory to rest, is certainly a more probable 
explanation of the term than the netting of woodcocks, 
and as such is offered for the consideration of philologists. 

Cock-sure. Very sure, positively sure. In the first part 
of “ Henry IV.,” Gad.shtll, in the Inn Yard at Rochester, 
says to the Chamberlain, who predicts the gallows for him, 
act ii. scene i, — 

Wc steal as in a castle, cock-sure — we walk invisible. 

Cockt in this compound word, has been variously ex- 
plained by etymologists, the most commonly received root 
being “the cock of a gun,” “as being,” says Worcester, 
“ much more sure of its aim than when fired with a 
match.” Dr. Cobham Brewer, in hi.s “ Dictionary of Words 
and Phrases,” inclines to the ornithological derivation, from 
the barn-door fowl — gallus. " Cock-sure,” he says, " is cocky 
sure, or pertly confident.” “We call,” he adds, “a self- 
confident, overbearing prig, a cocky fellow, from the barn- 
yard despot.” The true origin of the syllable is the Gaelic 
iw, manifest, plain, con.spicuous ; also to .stick up, as in 
a “ cocked hat,” a hat stuck up on one side ; cockade, a 
badge stuck upon a hat, and the Scottish phrases, “ cock 
your bonnet,” and “ cock up your beaver.” Whence cock- 
sure signifies manifestly sure, plainly sure, unmistakably 
sure ; and Gadshill’s reference to the castle from which he 
issued forth to steal, and to which he returned after his 
robbery was committed, simply implied that he was more 
than ordinarily sure — in the safety of his castle. 

Cooolock. A term of opprobrium or contempt used by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which Nares tliinks was used to 
signify a cock-roach ! 
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Then scotch thee, 

Poor fly ! within these eaglet claws of mine, 

Or draw my sword of fate, upon a peasant, 

A besognio, a cocoloch as thou art. 

Four Plays in One (Narcs). 

“The speech," says Nares, “is jargon; but one insect 
having been mentioned, another might naturally be intro- 
duced.” This is etymology with a vengeance ! The 
Keltic caoch signifies empty, worthless ; and laoch. a lad, 
a fellow ; whence caoch-laoc/t, rendered in the vernacular 
of the time into coco-loch, signified nothing more or less 
than an empty (headed) fellow. 

Cog, CoggeriOB. To cog, signifies to lie, to cheat, and 
is used by Shakspeare in the sense of loading the dice to 
defraud 

Sweet, adieu ! 

Since you can LOgy 1*11 play no more with you. 

Ltnie's Labour Lost. 

Quality ! A quality is in fashion— 

Drinking, lying, cog/^ng. 

Ford, The Swiss Darling. 

Cogger is a swindler and coggeriesy frauds, swindles, and 
dishonesties at play. The English dictionaries represent 
the word as of “ uncertain derivation.” If the etymologLsts 
had sought in the Gaelic, they would have found caogy to 
wink, to make a sign with the eye, when a looker-on, to 
a confederate who is playing ; to connive ; caogadh [caoga^ 
w inking, conniving. An allied word is found in the Kymric 
loegio or cogioy to trick, to cheat. 

Coil. In modern English, re?// — derived from the French 
cHcilliry to pluck or gather, and from the Latin colligcrc 
— signifies, to gather a rope into a circular heap, to 
twist round \ whence the coil of a serpent. But with the 
Elizabethan writers the word signified tumult, confusion, 
entanglement, difficulty. Johnson derives it from the 
German AW/rr, rage, madnes.s, which is nothing but the 
'I'eutonic form of the French coltrCy anger ; but Narc.s, 
very properly dissatisfied with this explanation, declares 
the word to be of “ very uncertain derivation.” 
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This coil would not affect his reason. 

Tempest^ act i. scene 2. 

You would not believe what a coil I had the other day to compound 
a business between a Katrine (Catherine) pear-woman and him about 
snatching.— Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, act i. scene 4. 

They talk of wit, and this and that, and keep a coyl and pother 
about it. — Shadwell, True Wisdom. 

To see them keeping up such a coil about nothing.— 

There's a great coil to-niorrow. — Much Ado about Nothing. 

The true etymology of coil in this sense — which does not 
appear in modern dictionaries, having become obsolescent, 
if not entirely obsolete — is the Keltic coilc, violent move- 
ment ; coileid, noise, strife, stir, movement ; akin to goil, 
to gurgle and bubble like boiling water ; coilideach, noisy, 
stirring, confused, tumultuous. 

Shakspeare uses this word in two different senses — that 
of a coil of rope, gathered into a circle to prevent entangle- 
ment ; and in that of noise, uproar, or disturbance. 

In the beautiful soliloquy of Hamlet upon death, coil is 
used in a manner suggestive of a meaning different from 
that of a gathering of a rope into a circular form, or from 
that of a noise or disturbance : — 

To die ! To sleep ? 

To sleep, perchance to dream ; ay, there's the mb. 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal loU * 

Act lii. scene i. 

Possibly the metaphor may mean, that in this life we are 
bound as in a coil of rope, and that death enables us to 
shuffle off the restraint ; or " mortal coil,’* may signify the 
struggle and strife with care and sorrow, that disturb the 
peace of all who live ; though “ shuffle off” is .scarcely a 
phrase that aptly accords with the metaphor. Cochull or 
cochuill, in Keltic, signifies a hu.sk, a shell, the outer cover- 
ing — in which the guttural ch is scarcely pronounced, or is 
.shortened into the English coil — a very near approach to 
the Keltic co-huil. In thi^ case the metaphor would be 
both beautiful and appropriate, comparing the body to the 
mortal husk or shell of the immortal spirit ; which Death 
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enables us to shuffle off, as the grub shuffles off the busk 
and shell of its cocoon, and soars aloft into the upper air 
on wings, the emblem of the soul. 

Coistrel or Coystril. A depredatory or contemptuous 
epithet which has long been obsolete, but common in the 
Shakspearean era. 

He's a coward and a coystriU 

That will not drink to my niece. 

Twelfth Nijiktf act i. scene 3. 

You whoreson bragginpr coystreL 

Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour. 

Every coystril that comes inquiring for his tib.---Pericles, 

Nares defines the word to mean a young fellow, properly 
an inferior groom, or a lad emploj'ed by the esquire to 
carry the knight’s arms; and probably, he says, derived 
from the old French coustiller. The word in Keltic means 
a vagabond in the objurgatory and worst sense of the word, 
a fellow without home or occupation. It is compounded of 
the Keltic cos^ a foot, coise^ feet, and triall^ a traveller, a 
wanderer ; whence coisc-triall^ Anglicized, a coystril, a wan- 
dt*rer, a vagabond, a tramp. 

Coker. Ben Jon.son and other writers of his time used 
the word coker for stu/tus, a fool. It is sometimes written 
coxe and coax. It is from the Keltic caoc/iy empty. 

Why, we will make a coker of this, wise master ; 

We will, my mistress ; an absolute fine coker, 

Of such a solemn and effectual ass. 

Ben Jonson, The Dentil an Ass. 

Collied. Shakspeare, in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
has, — 

Like lightning in the collied night. 

Professor Wilson quotes this line in the “ Noctes Ambro- 
sianac,” and appends a note to collied, in which he explains 
it as " blackened as with coal.” Shakspeare uses the word 
a .second time in — 

Passion having my best judgment collied. 

The Rev. Alexander Dyce, in his Glo.ssary to Shakspeare, 
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glosses collied as “smutted, blackened, darkened.” The 
resemblance in sound^of “coll ” and “coal” satisfied Professor 
Wilson, who did not pretend to be a philologist, that he 
had hit upon the true meaning of collied; as it did Mr. 
Dyce, who had some pretensions to philology ; but both 
might have found a better clue in the Gaelic collaid, a 
noise, a storm, a perturbation, a tumult, and collaideach^ 
.stormy, vehement, perturbed. “ Lightning in the stormy 
night,” and not in the coal-black night, appears to have 
been the meaning of Shakspearc in the first quotation ; and 
a judgment “perturbed” by passion is a far more poetical 
phra.se in the second than “blackened,” and more likely to 
be correct. 

Collop. Usually interpreted as a lump of flesh for 
cooking ; a steak, a ra.sher of bacon, and sometimes minced 
meat, as in the dish called Scotch collops. In this .sense 
the word is derived by many philologists from the calf of 
the leg, as if a collop were a piece of fle.sh cut from that 
part of the human frame. Dr. Johnson adopts the absurd 
and fanciful derivation of Minshew from coal and up or 
upon, i.c. flesh cooked upon coal ! Richardson traces it to 
collor^ the .smut of coal, on the principle apparently of lucus 
a non lucendo, or the supposition that a lump of fle.sh cooked 
over the fire is .sometimes blackened with the soot ! Narcs 
is somewhat scandalized at its use by the jealous Lconte.s, 
when he dubiously addre.s.scs his little child Mamillius, in 
the “ Winter’s Tale,” — 

Come, sir page, 

Look on me with thy welkin eye, sweet villain ; 

Most dearest, my collop. 

lie remarks on this pa.s.sage, that “the metaphorical use 
of ‘ collop * by a father to his child, as being part of his 
flesh, seems rather hard and coarse.” Shakspearc u.ses the 
word in the .same sense in “ Henry VI. — 

Ciod knows thou aft a collop of my flesh. 

Nares, as if he doubted his previous interpretation, and 
would almost justify Shakspeare for his use of the word. 
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remarks that Lyly certainly intended to be pathetic iij the 
following passage : — 

And then find them curse thee in their hearts, when they should 
ask blessings on their knees, and the collops of thine own bowels to be 
the torturer of thine own sodi.— Mother Bombie^ act i. scene i. 

The purely Gaelic derivation of the word from colbh 
(pronounced col~ov or col-op) removes it from the vulgar 
interpretation, and places it in the poetir region to which it 
rightly belongs. Colbh signifies an ofTshdot, a sprout, a 
'branch, a twig, a scion ; an epithet which becomes truly 
tender and pathetic in the mouth of Leontes, and not coarse 
as Nares supposes. 

Its application to cookery — as in the phrase, a dish of 
collops — arose from a Saxon misapprehension of its 
meaning ; a dish of sprouts or young shoots of cabbage ” 
was afterwards applied to the more substantial fare of the 
gross-feeding Saxons. Dryden speaks of a dish of ** sweet- 
breads and collops^' in which collops clearly signifies the 
vegetable accompaniment of the sweetbreads. 

Comart. “ This word,” says Nares, “ has hitherto been 
found only in the old quarto edition of ‘ Hamlet but has 
been restored by Warburton as better suiting the sense 
than covenaut, which had been substituted.” 

It occurs in the colloquy between Marcellus and Horatio 
after the disappearance of the Ghost, in the opening .scene 
of “ Hamlet,” when Horatio says, — 

Our last king. 

Whose image even but now appeared to us, 

Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway 
Oar’d to the combat ; in which our valiant Hamlet 
Did slay this Fortinbras, who by a seal’d compact, 

Well ratified by law and heraldry, 

Did forfeit with his life all those his lands 
Which he stood seized of to the conqueror, 

Against the which a moiety competent 

Was gaged by our king ; which had returned 

To the inheritance of Fortinbras 

Had he been vanquisher ; as by the same comart 

And carriage of the articles designed 

His fell to Hamlet. 
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Mr. Staunton accepts the alteration of Warburton, and 
reads covenant for comart. Nares is not quite satisfied 
with “covenant,” and su^ests that comart might “even 
mean single combat, for mart is also war or battle.” 

Covenant meets the sense of the passage ; but if there be 
such a word as comart, which meets it equally well, the 
authority of the first quarto ought not to be set aside by 
any supposition, however ingenious, on the part of an after- 
commentator. In the Keltic vernacular, which Shakspeare 
so frequently uses, comharia, according to Armstrong’s* 
“ Gaelic Dictionary,” signifies a token, a proof, a sign ; so 
that the lines may read ; — 

As by the same proof (or token) 

And carriage (intention) of the articles designed 
His fell to Hamlet. 

Comart suits the rhythm and structure of the line better 
than covenant, and has a corroborative though somewhat 
different shade of meaning. 

Co mma. This word, obscurely used in the following 
passage, has given rise to much controversy : — 

An earnest conjuration for the king, — 

As Engiand was his faithful tributary ; 

As Love between them as the palm should flourish ; 

As Peace should still her wheaten garland near. 

And stand a comma ’tween their amities. 

Hamlet, act v. scene 2. 

Johnson and Caldecott think this word not incapable of 
explanation ; as the comma is the note of connection and 
continuity of sentence.s, as the period is the note of abrup- 
tion and disjunction. Mr. Staunton remarks upon it : “ To 
us it is much easier to believe that ‘comma’ is a typo- 
graphical slip, than that Shakspeare should have cho.sen 
the point as a mark of connection. At the same time, — 
having no faith in the substitution of cement\iy Hanmer, or' 
commtre by Warburton, or fo-mere, a boundary-stone, by 
Singer, — I suggest the possibility of comma being a mis- 
print for co-mate" The Keltic provides a word that exactly 
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meets the sens^ and suggests a suitable metaphor, in comar, 
a confluence. If the disputed passage should read,-^ 

Peace shall still her wheaten garland wear, 

And stand a confluence 'tween the amities 

of Denmark and England, the simile would be beautiful 
and intelligibly which neither comma, nor any of the 
amendments suggested by Mr. Staunton and others can be 
admitted to be. It is as if Shakspeare meant that the 
rivers of friendship had their confluence in the sea of yeace. 

ConoolineL None of the Archaic Dictionaries include 
the word, and nearly all the commentators pass it over 
without remark. In " Love’s Labour Lost,” act iii. scene i, 
Don Adriano de Armado exclaims to Moth, the page, — 
Warble, child ; make passionate my sense of hearing ; 

and the page replies, " Coucolinel!” The side direction 
represents him as singing. Armado then ejaculates, " Sweet 
air I ” It is thus evident that the strange word concoHnel 
has some reference to music or singing. Mr. Staunton, in 
a note on the passage, says that concolinel “ might have 
been the beginning or the title of some Italian pastorale 
usually sung here by the actor who represented Moth ; ” 
adding that " the songs introduced in the old plays were 
frequently left to the taste of the singers.” 

No such word as concolinel is to be found in Italian or any 
other Continental language. Possibly it should be taken as 
a stage \lirection — and if it were, an etymology and a 
meaning for it might be found in the Keltic coimh, comh, 
the Latin con-, and with the same meaning ; ceol and ceolan, 
a melody, a tune ; whence comb or con-ceolan, a concert or 
harmony ; and aille, pleasant ; whence concolinel or eon~ 
ceolean-aille, a concert of pleasant or sweet music. Thus 
the m3rsterious word would signify a prelude to the song 
sung by Moth, which elicits from Armado the approving 
comment, " Sweet air ! ” 

Condog. This word, which is supposed to be a ludicrous 
perversion, intended to be a pun on the word to conatr, ap> 

11 
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pears, says Nares, " in the early edition of Cockeran’s (Query 
Cocker’s) small dictionary as synonymous with agree ; that 
is, cohere, concurre, condogy condescend. We also,” he 
adds, “ find it in Lylie’s ‘ Galathea,’ act iii. scene 3 : — 

So it is, and often doth it happen, that the first proportion of the 
fire, and all things concurre. 

To which the person addressed replies, — 

Concurre ? Condogge! I will away ! ” 

If this were intended for a pun, it would gain in force and 
aptitude if condogvf^xQ a real word, and not a coinage for the 
occasion. Such a word exists in the Keltic conihy equivalent 
to coHy and deochy to drink, thus signifying to drink together. 
This kind of agreement or concurrence was afterwards re- 
commended by Richard Brinsley Sheridan in the celebrated 
snatch of song : — 

A bumper of good liquor 
Will end a contest quicker 
Than jury, judge, or vicar. 

The Saxon mistranslation of the Gaelic deochy drink, into 
dogy is of frequent occurrence in the English vernacular, as 
“dog’s-nosc” from dcoch noSy the usual drink, and “dog 
*and duck ” from dcoch an dinghy drink to-day. 

Coney-catcher. This phrase is applied to a cheat, an 
impostor, an extortioner, and is derived by Teutonic 
philologists from coney y a rabbit, “because,” as Nares says, 
“ a coney is a very simple animal, easily deceived, taken in, 
caught or catched.” Perhaps students of natural history, 
if consulted on the subject, might assert that a wild rabbit 
is not easily taken in, and would suggest another origin 
for the word. 

Take heed, Signior Baptista, lest you be not concy-catchcd in this 
business .— of the ShreWy act v. scene i. 

Coney-catching rascal !— Ben Jonson, Evety Man in his Humour, 

In Keltic, coingh (pronounced coin^ signified a loan of 
money at exorbitant interest; and coingheally a loan, coingeal- 
lachy ready to lend ; whence, possibly, without any reference 
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to the rabbit, a ^w«^-catcher, may signify one, w)iu 
defrauds dupes by lending money to them at usurit^S 
rates ; thus justifying the epithet of " rascal ” applied to 
them by Ben Jonson. 

Copatain. A word,” says Nares, “ hitherto found only 
in the following passage : — 

Oh, fine villain ! A silken doublet ! a velvet hose ! a scarlet cloak ! 
and a topatain hat ! — Taming of Ike Shrciv^ act v. scene i. 

Nares supposes that the word is made from cop, and that 
it means high crowned, and cites several instances of cop and 
copple in the sense of a cap, a hat, a head-dress, conjoined 
with crown, tank^ &c. : “ Upon their heads they wore felt 
hats, coppletaiiked a quarter of an ell high or more.” “ A 
coptankt hat made on a Flonjish block.'' “ Like the copplc 
crow and the lapwing has ” 

In Gaelic, ceapan signifies a block, a last ; and ceapanta, 
stiff, erect, formed on a block or last ; which is probably 
the explanation of copatain, as applied to Tranio's hat by 
Vincentio. 

Cope or Cope with. To contend for the mastery or 
the victory. 73 r. Johnson says of this word: “It is of 
doubtful etymology. The conjecture of Junius derives it 
from the Dutch koopen, to buy, the German kaufen, or 
some other w^ord of the same import To cope zuit/i signi- 
fied to interchange blows or anything else with another.” 
Johnson’s ignorance with respect to cope is quiescent, not 
aggressive ; for though he cites the absurd derivation of 
Junius, he neither approves nor disputes it The root is 
the Keltic cobh, victory, and hence to contend for victory ; 
cobhach^ stout, brave, valiant This interpretation meets the 
sense of the word whenever it is employed by Shakspearc, 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. 

Othello^ act iv. scene i. 

Come, knights, from east to west, 

And cull the flower — Ajax shall cope the best. 

Troilus and Cressida, act ii. scene 3. 

As e’er my conversation withal.— act iii. scene 2. 

II 2 
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" Cope your wife,” in the mouth of the villain lago to 
Othello, means to contend with her in amorous conflict, 
to conquer her. Ajax shall cope the best,” signifies, shall 
contend with and conquer the best. 

Cophetna and the beggar-maid. The well-known 
ballad of Cophetua, reprinted in Percy’s “ Reliques ” from 
the “ Crown Garland of Golden Roses,” 1612, is mentioned 
by Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and other writers of the time. 
The ballad states that Cophetua was an African king. 

I read that once in Africa 
A princely wight did reign, 

Who had to name Cophetua, 

As poets they did feign. 

The fair beggar-maid with whom the king was enamoured, 
being asked her name, replied Petioloplion ; but Shakspeare, 
in “ Love’s Labour Lost,” has Zenolopkon, which Percy con- 
siders to be a misprint According to Ben J onson, in ** Every 
Man in his Humour,” Cophetua was reputed to be rich. 
“ I have not the heart to devour thee, an’ I might be 
made as rich as King Cophetua.” Warburton was of 
opinion that there was “an old bombast play of the name,” 
on which the ballad was founded. The author of the 
ballad, whoever he may have been, seems to have had 
little faith in the authenticity of the story, or in the reality 
of the king’s existence ; but the coincidence of the name, 
real or supposed, with that of a personage of great power 
and authority among the Keltic nations, while they were 
yet under the tutelage and government of the Druidical 
priesthood, suggests an origin for the story of a more 
remote antiquity in England than that of the Danish or 
Saxon era. The greatest personage known to the Kelts, 
greater by far than any of their kings, was Coibhi (pro- 
nounced coiplti or coivi), the titular designation of the 
Arch (or chief) Druid, whose name yet survives in the 
proverbs of the Gaelic-speaJcing people in Scotland and 
Ireland. “ The benevolence of this person,” says Dr. Arm- 
strong -(Gaelic Dictionary, 1825), “who was always chosen 
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from the worthiest of his order, is recorded in the follow- 
ing verse : — 

“ Ged is &giis clach do*n lar 
Is fiiigse na sin cobhain Coibhi. 

(Near though a stone be to the ground, still nearer is the help of 
Coibhi.) 

In a note to Toland’s “ History of the Druids,” edited 
by R. Huddleston (1814), there is an account of a CotbM 
who was Arch-druid in the reign of Edwin, King of North- 
umbria. A Coibhi is also mentioned by the Venerable 
Bede in his “ Ecclesiastical History,” book ii. chapter 13. 
The last syllables of Cophetua resolve themselves into the 
Celtic tuaih (pronounced tua), northern, or of the north — 
leading to the inference that the Kelts in the south of 
England spoke of this personage as the Coibhi of the 
north, to them the region of romance and poetry, as 
ancient ballads all testify, when they invariably speak of 
harpers and minstrels as coming from the “ North countrie.” 
Did an Arch-druid or Coibhi, in a remote time, fall in love 
wijh and marry a woman of very low degree ? or was there 
a tradition to that effect among the Keltic people ? It 
should be borne in mind that celibacy was not enjoined 
upon either of the three Druidical orders, the priests, the 
bards, and the prophets or augurs, and that if one so highly 
placed as the Coibhi of the time married a maid of low 
tlegree for the sake of her exceeding beauty, the circum- 
stance would be long remembered in popular tradition. 
Penelophon, the name of the fair enslaver, seems to be 
descriptive of her low estate, and to be compounded of the 
Keltic ban {bean or pen), a woman, and lob, a puddle, a 
gutter, a slush, a mire (diminutive loban or lobhan). In 
modern Gaelic, lobanach is a draggle-tailed, ragged woman. 
These investigations into the possible origin and era of 
the myth of King Cophetua are merely offered as sug- 
gestions for the consideration of the students of language, 
and as a possible explanation of the story and name of 
Cophetua. 
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Corsned. A kind of bread formerly used among the 
Keltic nations for tlte puiposes of ordeal in the trial of 
persons accused of crime. It occurs in the excellent and 
vigorous pre-Shakspearcan poem, “The Vision of Piers 
Ploughman,” verses 3568 and 3569 : — 

Knowstow aught on coriaint 

That men call Truthe ? 

Mr. Thoma.s Wright and other editors, not su.specting a 
misprint, think the word i.s derived from the French corps 
saint, a holy body, or body of a saint ; and so render it in 
their glo.ssarie.s. It is used in the .sense of corsned, or 
an ordeal. In Tomlinc’.s “Law Dictionary ” it is called 
corsned bread or ordeal bread. “It wa.s,” says that writer, 
“ a kind of superstitious trial, u.sed among the Saxons to 
purge themselves of any accu.sation by taking a piece of 
barley bread, and eating it with solemn oaths and execra- 
tions, that it might prove poison, or their la.st morsel, if 
what they asserted or denied were not sacredly true. 
These pieces of bread were first exorcised by the priest, 
and then offered to the suspected person to be swallowed 
by way of purgation ; for they believed a person, if guilty, 
could not swallow a morsel so accursed ; or if he did that it 
would choke him. The form was thus : ‘ Jl'e beseech Thee, 
O Lord, that he niho is guilty of this theft, when the 
exorcised bread is offered to him in order to discover the 
truth, that his jaws may be shut, his throat so narrotv that 
lu may not stvallorv, and that he may cast it out of his 
mouth and not eat it.’ It is conjectured that corsned bread 
was originally the .sacramental bread con.sccrated and 
devoted by the priest, and received with solemn adjuration 
and devout expectancy that it would prove mortal to those 
who dared to swallow it with a lie in their mouths ; till at 
length the bishops and clergy were afraid to pro.stitute the 
Communion-bread to such rash and conceited uses ; when 
to indulge the people in their superstitious fancies, and idle 
custom.s, they allowed them to practise the same judicial 
rite, in 'eating some other morsels of bread, blest or curst 
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to the like uses. It is recorded of the perfidious Godwir, 
Earl of Kent, in the time of King Edward the CunfeSsur, 
that on his abjuring the murder of the king's brothei^, by 
tlie way of trial, as a just judgment of his solemn perjury, 
the bread stuck in his throat and choked him.” 

As there is no trace of this word in the Teutonic lan< 
guages, it is likely that the Saxons mentioned by Tomlinc 
adopted both the word and tlie custom from their Keltic 
predecessors or contemporaries. The first syllable of the 
word is derived from the Gaelic coira, oats ; aran coira, 
oaten bread ; coirceach, oaten, made of oats ; and the 
.second either from snidhe (or sneidhe), sorrow, vexation, 
grief ; or snadnadb, protection, defence ; or snatha-easin, 
a liddance from pain, grief, or trouble. After the lapse of 
so many centuries since the discontinuance of this ordeal, 
it is difficult to decide between the claims of snidhe and 
snatha to the origin of the second syllable. That cor is an 
abbreviation of coira, oats or oaten bread, seems indu- 
bitable ; either snidhe or snatha would meet all the require- 
ments of the meaning ; and both are presented for the 
ronsideration of philologists. There is no authority for 
barley, as the “ Law Dictionary " suggests. 

Cosier. Malvolio says in “ Twelfth Night — 

Uo you make an alehouse out of my lady's house, that ye squeak out 
your coiier^s catches without any mitigaUon or remorse of voice ? 

What is a cosier, or cosier, as it is sometimes written ? 
Dr. Johnson thought it meant a tailor, from coudre, to sew; 
Nares and Halliwcll considered it to mean a cobbler i while 
llarsnet, aftertvards Archbishop of York, alludes to the 
catches or rounds sung by working pcopla in ale-houses, 
as songs “ sung by tinkers as they sit by the fire with a^ 
pot of good ale between their legs.” The Gaelic etymology 
of the word refers it neither to tinker, tailor, or cobbler, 
but to cos, a foot, and cosaire, a traveller on foot, a walker, 
a pedestrian, a tramp ; cosan, a footpath. It would thus 
appear that, in Shakspeare’s time, the working men of 
England, when on the tramp or travelling from place to 
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place io search of employment, were in the habit to as- 
semble in the evening at wayside public-houses, and to 
sing “rounds and catches" together. On this subject 
see Mr. Chappell’s “ Popular Music of the Olden Times," 
vol. i. pp. 109, no. The musical taste of the people was 
not confined to tailors, or cobblers, or tinkers, as might 
be supposed by those who narrow the meaning of cosier 
to any one handicraft, but prevailed generally among the 
working classes. 

In the introduction to Boswell’s “Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides with Dr. Johnson,” the editor (the late Dr. 
Carruthers, of Inverness) says that at that time the last 
gleams of romance in Highland life had been extinguished, 
and that the chiefs no longer boasted of their coshir ot 
retinue, i.e. their footmen, or men on foot, who followed 
them on grand occasions. 

Costard. Frequently used in a comic and depreciatory 
sense for the human head : — 

I’se try whether your costard or my bat be the harder.— A'iw^ Lear, 
act iv. scene 6. 

'I'ake him over the costard with the belt of thy snord.- 
Richard III. 

Take an ounce from mine arm, and, Doctor Deudan, 

I'll make a close-stool of your velvet costard. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Womasis Prise, act iii. scene 6. 

This word ought not to be confounded with coster, a 
species of apple; whence the modem costermonger, an 
itinerant dealer in fruits and vegetables ; though Gifford, 
in a note on costard to Ben Jonson’s “Alchemist,” says 
positively that they are the same, and implies that the 
head was contemptuously called an applet Richardson 
quotes from Honeywood a supposed derivation from the 
Dutch host, food, and curd, nature — i.e. natural food; a 
derivation which is too absurd for consideration as applied 
to the head, but may pass muster for an apple. Skinner 
•says that coster comes from copple, the head, quasi copster. 
Ben Jonson, who uses costard in the same sense as 
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Shakspeare^ spells costermonger without the which helps 
to prove that costar, an apple, and costard, a head, of 
different origin. In “Love’s Labour Lost,” costard is the 
name of a silly or empty-headed clown, who is one of the 
personages of the play. Costard, as applied to the head, 
seems clearly derivable from the Gaelic cos~t-ard, from cos, a 
hollow, a concavity, and ard, a height, a top, an eminence ; 
so that to call a head a costard, in contempt, was to call 
it a top, a concavity with nothing in it. In Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s “ velvet costanl,” a still further amount of 
derision was employed — the head being soft as well as 
empty. Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary has “cock-loft,” 
a contemptuous term for a head or hollow head — from the 
upper attic of a house, a general receptacle for rubbish, 
when it is not wholly empty. 

This contemptuous name for the head “occurs five 
times in Shakspeare,” says Nares, “and always with 
that meaning.” It is of frequent occurrence in the 
other dramatists of the time, and the word is still in 
u.se among the vulgar. The Slang Dictionary remarks 
that it is a very old word, generally combined with 
“ cracked,” tb imply that a man is cracked in his skull ; 
i.c. that he is more or less insane. 

Cotqnean. An obsolete word applied contemptuously 
to a man who did women’s work, or occupied himself with 
women’s affairs, used both by Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. 
The Nurse in “ Romeo and Juliet,” act iv. scene 4, applies 
it to Capulct, who makes himself over fussy about the 
“ baked meats — 

Go, you cot~qucan, go ! get you to bed I 

In No. 482 of the Spectator there is a description by 
Addison, of what he calls a “ cot-queen,” whose wife com- 
plains that her husband is more of a woman than herself, 
and is perpetually in the kitchen, squabbling with the cook- 
maid. The second syllable ought to be guean, a wench, 
not guee», the wife of a king. Both of these words signify 
a woman ; the queen being the woman par excellence, the 
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chief woman of the State. They are from the Keltic coinne, 
a woman ; a word of^the same origin as the Greek yw, or 
gyn. Mr. Staunton defines cotquean as synonymous with 
the modem colloquialism, a “molly-coddle.” Nares thinks 
it was a corruption of ‘V<7ri-qucan,” as distinguished from a 
^M-quean; but it is more probable that the word has a less 
vulgar origin, and that it is a compound of the Keltic cot, 
a part, a share, and coinne ; whence cot-coinne, Anglicized 
and abbreviated into cotquean, one who is partly a woman, 
or takes a share in women’s work. 

Coy. Timid, amorously shy, reluctant. Shakspeare 
employs coy as a verb, in which usage the word is con- 
jectured to mean to caress or toy with. 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy , — (Titania to Bottom the weaver.) 
MiiUummer Night s Dream^ act iv. scene i. 

Coy^ the adjective, is usually derived from the Latin 
quUtnSy but is more probably from the Keltic coimheach 
{coi-cac/i)y reluctant, hesitating. In old French it signified 
quiet, as in the song, — 

Tenez-vous coif j'appellcrai ma mere, 

translated, “ Be quiet do : I’ll call my mother.” 

Crack. To talk, to gossip, to boast. A lying and 
vainglorious boast is sometimes called a “ cracker.” To 
craci’ a joke, is to make a joke. 

What cracker is this same that deafs our e.irs 
With the abundance of superfluous breath ? 

King John, act ii. scene i. 

Shallow : By the mass ! you’ll crack a quart together ! Ha ! Will 
you not, Master Bardolph ? 

Baidolph : Yes, sir, in a pottle pot. — 2 Henry IV., act v. scene 3. 

Not derived from the Teutonic or the Anglo-Saxon, but 
from the Gaelic crac, to converse ; cracaire, a talker, a 
gossip ; cracaireachd, conversation. From crac or cracky to 
talk, the word came to signify to talk loudly, to boast ; 
and thence, by an easy extension of meaning, to boast 
untruthfully, and cracker, a boastful lie. The French 
argots ithe slang of the dangerous clas.scs, has crac, a 
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lie. ' The word is almost obsolete in the English ver- 
nacular ; but crack, in the sense of a friendly ga<!«p. is 
common in the Scottish Lowlands. In English slang a 
crack article is supposed to mean an article of superior 
quality or excellence, from the idea of “cracking” or boast- 
ing. Spenser, in the “ Faerie Queene,” has crake instead 
of crack, with the same meaning. 

To “crack a bottle” — a common colloquialism — meant 
to talk or gossip over a bottle, in convivial intercourse. 
Shakspearc, taking the word crack in its Teutonic mean- 
ing of to break, uses the word “ crush ” in “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” act i. scene 2 : “ Come and entsk a cup of wine,” 
which is a perversion of the meaning ; the modern slang, 
“to discuss a bottle,” though an unnecessary corruption 
of the original scn.se, iH in accordance with the Keltic 
origin of the phrase. 

Crack. A small boy, a lively boy ; a term of fondnes<-. 

Volumnia : One of his father’s moods. 

Valeria : Indeed ! Ih, ’tis a noble child. 

Virgilia : A cradt, madam ! — Coriolanus, act i. scene 4. 

I saw him ' reak Sgop^n’s head (talk ungrammatically) at the court 
gate when he was a crack— acA, this high. — 2 Henry IV., act iii. scene 2. 

Since we are turned cracks, let us study to be like practise 

their language and behaviour ; act freely, carelessly, and capriciously, 
as if our veins ran quicksilver. — Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Rei'cls, act ii. 
scene i. 

Mr. Staunton glosses crack as a mannikin. Narcs is 
of opinion that the word signifies “ one who cracks or boasts, 
a pert boy.” Wright’s “ Dictionary of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English ” contains fifteen difierent meanings of 
crack, of which the definition by Nares is one. It has,- 
however, no relation to any one of the other fourteen ; and 
is probably, as a term of endearment, a corruption of the 
GacWc^ad/iac/t (pronounced a beloved object, a little 
darling, a fondling boy. When used of a girl, the word is 
spelled gradhag, of almost identical sound. 

Crayen. Much research and ingenuity have been em- 
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ployed in the endeavour to fix the true etymology of this 
word. 

Whether it be bestial oblivion or some craven scnsfin.— Hamlet. 

He is a craven, and a villain also.— V., act iv. scene 7. 

No cock of mine ; you crow too like a craven. 

Taming of the Shrew, act ii. scene i. 

** In the old appeal or wager of battle,” says Nares, " wc 
are told, on the high authority of Mr. Coke, that the party 
who confessed himself wrong, or refused to fight, was to 
pronounce the word cravent, and judgment was immediately 
given against him. When battle had been joined, if the 
appellant cried cravent, he lost liberam legem, that is, the 
right of such appeal in future ; but if the appellee, he was 
to be hanged.” Nares thinks it clearly the right derivation ; 
but he does not tell whence comes the word cravent, or 
what it means. Some have derived it from the Teutonic 
crajian, to crave ; and that craven means, therefore, one 
who has craved, craven, or asked for his life from his 
conqueror. Others, again, are of opinion that craven 
comes from the French crever, to burst asunder, to explode. 
'All these seem to be pure etymological fancies without a 
basis. Johnson says that “ perhaps the word comes from 
the noise made by a conquered cock”! Ash (1775) de- 
clares the word to be of uncertain etymology. Mr. Wedg- 
wood thinks that the French reerdant may be the true root, 
but docs not insist upon it, on account of the want of 
agreement between the French and English forms. There 
is no trace of the word in any of the Teutonic languages, 
nor in those of Latin derivation, unless reerdant, as seems 
very improbable, is the true root, much changed and 
corrupted in its passage from French to English. As a 
man may be a craven or a coward without having been 
engaged in single combat, or even having had occasion to 
ask or crave his life from an antagonist, and as the word 
may be applied to a woman of a child, or a non-combatant, 
may we not, in default of a French or Teutonic origin, look 
clsewhcfe fur it If we have recourse to the Gaelic, \vc 
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shall find craobltaidh (pronounced crav-af), timorous, fearful, 
nervous, cowardly ; which is exactly synonymous vitii 
the English craven. It has been suggested that the Keltic 
cratnh {crav\ to waste away, to consume, may be the root 
of craven^ as applied to one whose courage has wasted 
away or oozed out of him ; but the derivation from 
craobltaidh is preferable. Either is better than the French 
or Teutonic suppositions. 

Some Gaelic scholars have suggested that it is probable 
craven may be derived from crub, to creep, to crouch, 
to squat down from terror ; and etin, a fowl, a bird ; 
whence crub or crubh-eun, a crouching fowl as opposed to 
a fighting cock, a coward as opposed to a brave man. 

Crib. Ancient and modern slang for a house, a lodging, 
or place of habitual resort It is also the recognized word 
for a small cradle for a child, for a manger in a stable, and 
for a stall for cattle. 

Why, rather sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

2 Henry IV, act iii. scene i. 

Let a beast jie lord of beasts, and his crib shall stand at the king’s 
mess. — Hamlet, act v. scene 2. 

Now I am cabin’d, cribVd, confined, bound in. 

To saucy doubts and fears. — Macbeth, act iii. scene 4. 

English philologists, ignorant of the Keltic languages, 
derive crib from the Anglo-Saxon cryb, the German 
kripple, the Swedish kmbbe, and the Danish krybbe; 
without making any attempt to trace either of these words 
to their primary root, which is the Keltic or Gaelic craobh 
or criobh (pronounced craov or criv), a tree, a bush ; 
and craobhach, wooded, or having branches like a great 
tree. In the very infancy of society, before men took to 
building houses, they sought the shelter of trees or bushes 
at night ; whence at a later period, the word craobh was 
applied to a refuge or a habitation, or to any convenience 
for the accommodation of men and animals, which was 
constructed of trees or wood ; such as a cradle for a child. 
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or a stall for cattle. It is worthy of remark that another 
common slang word for a bed or a lodging is doss, which 
is from the Keltic dos, a bush. The “ Slang Dictionary ” 
(London, 1874), which is worthless as an etymological 
authority, derives doss from doze, or from dorse, the back. 

CrOCOdilo. The great saurian of the Nile, called in 
America, the alligator. The word is one of the oldest in 
any European language, and is traceable to the Aryan roots 
of the Keltic, before the Kelts .swarmed out of overpeopled 
Asia into underpeopled Europe and the Mediterranean 
coast of Africa, in prehistoric times, to possess and replenish 
them. Shakspearc, in the .second part of “ King Henry VI.,” 
act iii. scene i, makes Queen Marg.'iret .say, in allusion to 
the tears that the crocodile was supposed to shed, on the 
fal.se pretence of pity or compunction, — 

Glourcster's show 

Ijeguilcs him, as the mournful crocodih’ 

With sorrow snares relenting passengers. 

This extremely ancient word has not found any satis- 
factory etymology in modern language, though many 
extremely ingenious and un.satisfactory attempts have 
been made by philologists of more or less pretensions to 
trace it to its source. It has been held by some that 
its name is derived from the yellow flower of early spring, 
the crocus, “ because it dislikes crocus or .saffron,” from the 
Greek Kpoico^, the crocus, and 8e»Xof, fearful ; i.e. fearful of 
the crocus, or of saffron I The real source of the name is 
in the Aryan Keltic and Gaelic crock, saffron, a reddish 
yellow or yellowish red colour — whence the English 
crockery, earthenware of a dull red colour — and crog 
or kriig, an earthen pitcher ; this combined with the 
word dile, a flood, a deluge, a large river, would give crocks 
dile or crocodile, the yellow red (reptile) of the river (Nile) ; 
an epithet exactly descriptive of the formidable saurian in 
question. The fable that the creature sheds tears, and that 
its tears are h}rpocritical, is so idle and obscure in its origin 
as to be undeserving of inve.stigation. 
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Cronei An old woman; also an old gossip. I') 
modern Scotch, crony signifies an old and familiar cotl* 
panion. Crone^ in Shakspeare’s time, was always used in a 
depreciatory sense, and was expressive not alone of old 
age, but of garrulity. Leontes, in the “ Winter’s Talc " 
(denounced for his unreasoning jealousy by the nurse 
Pauline, who presents to him his new-born daughter), 
exclaims angrily to Antigones, — 

Take up the bastard ; 

Take it up, I say — give it to thy crones s 

meaning not only an old woman, but an old woman too 
free with her tongue. It is also occasionally synonymous 
with a witch. The word cither originates in the Keltic 
crbnmi, a low, murmuring sound, as of a chant or incanta- 
tion, such as witches are supposed to make use of ; also 
any kind of monotonous music, or the humming of a wild 
song ; whence to " croon," and “ coronach " or “ cronag,” a 
low funeral hymn or dirge; — or in crto/i, to wither, to 
decay ; whence cro/ic, withered from old age. 

Crowd. An ancient English name for a violin or 
fiddle. Croioder, a violinist. 

The Ballad of Chevy Chase, though played by a blind crawder, 
stirred my heart as with the sound of a trumpet . — Sir Philip Sidney. 

A lackey that can warble upon a crowd a little. — Ben Jonson, 
Cyn/hids Reoels, 

Crowd seems originally to have signified any instrument 
of which the sounds were produced by the reverberation 
of strings or cords in a hollow — from the Kymric erwth, 
a bulging, a belly, a cavity, and the Keltic cruit. The 
Kymric cnvth was a fiddle, the Keltic cruit a harp. 
Croivder is derived from the Gaelic cruit, and fear, a man, 
(with the aspirate fhear, pronounced hear or ear) ; whence 
cruith-fhear or cruitear, a fiddler, a harper. 

Crowd, an assemblage of people, is from a different 
source, and evidently from cruidh, a flock, a crew. 
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Crowdie mnttoilt This very unique phrase has only 
been found in a Christmas carol by George Wither, in his 
“ Juvenilia,” dated 1607 : — 

The country folks themselves advance 
With crowdie muttons out of France^ 

And Jack shall pipe and Jill shall dance, 

And all the town be merry. 

No explanation of the words has ever been attempted. 
Crowdie is a Scottish dish, and mutton^ if used in the 
singular number, would be intelligible; but the conjunc- 
tion of the two, though suggestive of cookery, cannot be 
.supposed to have reference to a culinary mixture. The 
context leads to the supposition that some kind of 
festive music is meant Can the phrase be a misprint or 
an English corruption of the Gaelic cruit, the English 
crowd, a harp or violin, and crowder, a fiddler, combined 
with muth, to wander or stroll, or mut/tan, a stroller ? If 
this supposition be correct, the line in Wither would 
signify “ strolling fiddlers out of France,” which is pro- 
bably the true reading. 

Cruel Gkurters. A corruption of crewel or embroidered 
garters, on which the Fool puns in “ Lear — 

Ha ! ha ! he wears cruel garters ! Horses are tied by the heads, 
dogs and bears by the neck, monkeys by the loins, and men by the 
legs.— Act iv. scene 3 . 

A skein of crimson crewel . — Beaumont and Fletcher, NoNe Gentle- 
man, act v. scene i. 

The word is still in use, and is generally supposed to 
mean a coarse kind of worsted. But this is an error; it 
means not the worsted, but the embroidery in which it is 
employed, and comes from the Keltic cruthail (t silent, 
pronounced cru-ait), shapely, well formed, applied to works 
of ornamentation. 

Cnimbock, Ornmmock, Cmmmie. These words 
are applied in Scotland hnd the north of England to a 
cove, especially if it be-a favourite of its owner, when the 
name Crummie is usually given to it. In the ancient 
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song of " Tak' thy auld cloak about thee/* of which a 
fragment is sung by lago in “ Othello,” act ii. seen© 3, 
occurs the passage : — 

Bell my wife, who loves no strife, 

She bayd unto me quietlie, 

Rise up and save cow Crumhocke^s life, 

An’ put thine auld cloak about thee. 

All Scottish glossaries agree that the epithet only applies 
to a cow with crooked horns, as in the English nursery 
rhyme of “ The H ouse that Jack built.” The cow with the 
cnnnplcd horn, who was milked by the maiden all forlorn,” 
had bent or crooked horns. The word is derived from 
the Keltic crom^ crooked, crimn^ ciirvatcd, bent. From 
crow is derived the diminutive croma^. Burns and Allan 
Ramsay both use the A\ord, but without the b in the song 
sung by lago. 

Crush a cup of 'wine. This phrase was once common, 
and is not wholly obsolete, in the sense of an invitation 
to partake of liquor. To discuss a bottle is to hold a 
convensation over it while drinking. 

If > ou be ncjl ,i llu* house of Montague, I pKi) , come and crush a tup 
oj tnwc Rest you merry \—RomiO ah^i Juliet^ act i. scene 2. 

The jihrasc was originally to ciack a bottle, and afterwards, 
by a misconcojition of the true meaning of crack\ to crush 
a btdtlc. In Keltic, irac signifies to talk, to converse ; 
*xnd in modern Scotch, a (racl\ or a cozie cracky is a pleasant 
conversation. 

Crusty. Rough in manner, morasc, ill-tempered. 

How now, thou core of envy, 

Thou tru\/y batch of Nature — what’s the news ? 

Trail us and Cressida, act v. scene i. 

Shaksjicarc in this pas.sagc uses the word crusty in its 
Common acceptation, as applied to the crust of a loaf, as 
appears from “batch,” which follows it But crusty has 
a more ancient origin; like the French croiUe {crouste)^ 
which has the same meaning. The Latin crusta is derived 
from the Keltic entadhas silent), cruas^ hardness, stiffness, 

1 
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vigour ; cruadal^ hardihood, and cruaidh, hard, stiff, hard- 
hearted, severe. 

Cuckold. This ancient word, not at all rare or obscure, 
and employed very freely by Shakspeare and his contem- 
poraries, is usually traced to “cuckoo,” the bird that builds 
no nest for itself, but deposits its eggs in those of another. 
This derivation has been almost universally accepted by 
English philologists, from the French, com. But it comes 
more probably from the Gaelic cogail^ to change, whence 
cogailte or caochailte, one who has been changed. This 
etymolog}'' accounts for the Id in cucholdy which “ cuckoo ** 
docs not. The Kymric branch of the Keltic supports the 
supposition that cuckoo and cuckold arc derived from tw o 
correlated sources ; in that language cuckoo is from 

the sound made by the bird in cooing, while cuckold is 
czvnvalt^ pronounced coo-coo-a/f. It should be particularly 
noticed that in no European language, excepting h-nglish, 
is the crime of matrimonial infidelity associated with the 
cuckoo. In Italian the cuckold is bccco, in German 
hahnrei, in Spanish cornudo, and in Dutch and Flemish 
iBrcndragcr. 

Cuff. To beat, more especially with the hands ; a word, 
according to all the English dictionaries, of unknow'n or of 
uncertain etymology. From cuff is derixed fisticuffs^ to 
beat with the fists. 

And as he stoop'd again to pick it up, 

This mad-brained bridegroom took him such a cuff. 

That down fell book and priest, and priest and book. 

Taming of the act iii. scene 2. 

Tlicrc was for awhile no money bid for argument — unless the poet 
and the player went to cuffs in the question. — Hamlet^ act ii. scene 2. 

This is a primitive word, not to be explained by the 
Teutonic, or any of the classical sources of the Engli.sh 
language ; though Junius suggests the Greek /roXa^oe, a 
box on the car ; and Worcester cites the Danish kiep^ a 
club, as the possible root. The word has no connection 
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with the cuff of a sleeve, the French manche^ the German 
handkrause ; but has a totally different origin in the Kelbi 
caob or caobh^ a clod of earth, and to pelt or strike with a 
clod ; to throw a clod at a person, instead of a stone. 
When cuff became a recognized word to express to beat 
or strike, it was expanded into fistici 4 ffs, to strike or beat 
with the fists^ rather than with clods or missiles of any 
kind. 

Cullion. A term of contempt. 

Away ! base tullion / Suffolk, let them go ! 

2 Henry F/., act i. scene 3. 

Draw ! you cuUionly barber-monger ! draw ! 

King Lear, act ii. scene 2. 

Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 

And makes a god of such a cullion. 

Taming of the Shrew, act iv. scene 2. 

Narcs derives the word from “the Italian coglionc^ a 
great booby.” The Italian dictionaries define coglione as 
a low \iord, signifying the testicles. The more probable 
ilcrivation of the term, as u.sed by Shakspeare, seems to be 
ciiihon, a whelp, a sorry dog, a mangy cur. 

Cursed, Curst. Both of these words are employed by 
Shakspeare, but in a different sense ; and when considered 
critically, cannot be conceived to have had the same origin. 
In Hamlet occurs the passage : — 

The times arc out of joint — oh, cursed spite ! 

'I'hat ever I was born to set them right. 

Here the word cursed signifies the French maudit, the 
Italian malcdctto, the German i^crfluchtc, smitten with a 
malediction. But curst has sometimes another and less 
severe meaning. 

His eldest bister is so cur^t and shrewd. 

Taming of the Shre%u, act i. scene i. 

Be she as old as Sibyl, and as curst and shrewd 

As Socrates, Xantippe, or a worse. 

It moves me not. — Ibid., act i. scene 2. 

Sweet saint, for charity be not so airst. 

Richard III., act i. scene 2, 

1 2 
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I’ll go see if the bear be gone for the gentleman, and how much he 
hath eaten ; they are never 4/irs/ but when they are hungry. - Wintet^s 
Tale^ act iii. scene 3. 

Alas ! what kind of grief can thy fears know ? 

Tladst thou a atrst master when thou wentest to school ? 

Thou art not capable of other gi icf. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Philastcr. act ii. scene 3. 

Do not curst wives hold that self-sovereignty 1 

Love's Labour Lost^ act iv. scene i . 

1 was never curst ; 

I have no gift at all in shrewishness. 

Mithiunmcr Nijihfs Dream ^ act v. scene 2. 

Narcs thinks that cui'scd and curst arc from the same root, 
and imply hatred. Mr. Staunton secs the distinction, and 
defines cursed under a malediction, and curst as peevish, 
intractable, sour, cro.ss-g[rained. He is right in botJi in- 
.stances, but makes no attempt at the etymology. Ciust is 
from the Keltic cuai^sg^ to twist, which in the i)reterilc 
becomes cuairs/^tc, and with the elision of the guttural 
cuairsic, twisted, applied metaphorically to a person with a 
p(TV'crse twist of ill-humour ; as in all the ])assagcs cited. 
The Americans have a corruption of the word in cuss^ 
f|}l)lied to a mean, ill-tempered, or disagreeable man or 
woman. 

The etymology of citrsc^ a malediction, is generally 
suj)poscd to be .the Anglo-Saxon cursian. The Keltic 
word to curse is matlaclid, and cursed is viallauhte (Sec 
MiciiiNt; Malmxho.) 

Cushion Dance. This somew^hat indecent dance w^as 
very popular in the days of Elizabeth, and during the 
greater part of the seventeenth century. There were 
dances of a similar character, such as the Shaking of the 
Sheets, the Hunting of the Fox, Level coil (“ Levez Ic cul ”), 
and others, which were equally to the taste of the timc.s, 
and more or less suggestive and productive of obscenity. 
The cushion dance is mentioned by Taylor, the water-poet, 
in 1630, and in the “l^ancing Master** of J OiSo, where a 
full description is given . — 
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This dance is begun by a single person, cither m.in or woman, wlio 
takes a cushion in hand, dances about the room, and at the end 
the tune stops and sings, ** This dance it will no further go.” The 
musician answers, “ I pray you, good sir, why say you so ? ” Man : 

Because Joan Sanders will not come too.” Musician : “ She must 
come too, and she shall come too, and she must come whether she 
will or no.” Then the man lays down the cushion before the woman, 
on which she kneels, and he kisses her, singing, ‘‘Welcome, Joan 
Sanders, welcome ! welcome ! ” Then she rises, takes up the cushion, 
and both dance, singing, Prinkum-prankum is a fine dance; and 
bhall we go dance it once again, once again, once again?” Then, 
making a stop, the w’oinan sings again, ‘* This dance it will no further 
go,” &.C. . . . Note. — The women are kissed by all the men in the 
ling at their coming and going. 

“ Priiikiim-prankum,” .sometimes written “ crincum-cran- 
ciim,” wab a well-understood phrase for the sexual act which 
it is not permitted to speak of, cxcejit in veiled language. 
(See Spectatory No. 514, in an article on Widows, by tin 
unknown author.) Cushion was slang for the posterior, 
and derived its name from the Keltic (m/j//), the thigh, 
the hip, the posterior, the poiicx. The French aiissi\ the 
thigh, is of the same derivation. 

Cuttle. In the second part of “ King Henry VI.,*^ Doll 
Tearsheet threatens Pistol, on his assuming airs of undue 
familiarity with her, — 

ril thiubt my knife iiilo your mould) chaps, if you play the saucy 
I utile with me 

Nares is of opinion that aittlc is a corrupted form of 
luiicry a bully, a swaggerer, a sharper. Mr. Ilalliwell seems 
to think that cuttle is derived fiom the cuttlc^Mciy because 
in the same scene Doll Tcar-^heet say.s, “ Hang yourself, 
you mouldy confer (eel), hang yourself.” Nares rejects 
this derivation as too “ refined ” for Doll Tearsheet. Cuttlcy 
according to the Archaic Dictionary of Mr. T. Wright, was 
the knife used by thieves for cutting purses. But this 
explanation scarcely meets the sense of Doll's objurgation : 
“ ril thrust my knife into your chaps, if you play the saucy 
knife (cuttle) with me.” The true derivation .seems to be a 
corruption of the Gaelic cutalaiche, a comrade, a bed-fellow. 
This is a relationship to Pistol, of which Doll Tearsheet 
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expresses her loathing and detestation, and is evidently the 
meaning if read by the light of her previous denunciation of 
his impudence in offering to charge^ or pay her for her 
favours : “ Charge me ! I scorn you ! scurvy companion 1 
You low, base, rascally, cheating, lack-linen mate. Away, 
you mouldy rogue ! I am meat for your master.” This at 
once explains Doll Tcarshcct’s meaning and repugnance. 


D. 

Dainty. Delicate, elegant, fine, fastidious, difficult to 
please. 

Why, that’s my liainty Ariel. I shall miss thee ; 

But yet thou shalt have freedom. 

Tempest^ act v. scene i. 

Charles the Dauphin is a proper man : 

No shape but his can please your dainty eye. 

I Henry VJ., act v. scene 3. 

The daintiness of car. — Hithard II., act v. scene 5. 

ICnglish etymologists, with one of the many meanings of 
the word in exclusive po.ssession of their mind.s, derive it 
from dens and dent, a tooth ; and translate it toothsome, 
tccause a dainty is that which is pleasant to the palate or 
tooth. The three pa.s.sages above quoted from Shakspeare 
exclude all possible reference to the teeth or palate. " Ear ” 
and “ eye,” and the beauty of the fairy form of Ariel, cannot 
be described as dainty or toothsome in the vulgar, but ac* 
cepted sense. The true root of the word is the Gealic deanta, 
complete, perfectly finished; and by extension of meaning, 
anything complete, and therefore agreeable to the ear or eye, 
or senses generally — including the delicacies of the table. 
The idea of “ tooth ” does not enter into the composition 
of the corresponding w'ords for dainty, as referring to the 
palate, in any of the European languages. The French 
have friand, the Germans leckerJiaft (whence the English 
lickerish), for dc.scribing that which ministers to the plea- 
sures of the table ; while for the sense of delicate, as u.sed 
by Shakspeare, the French have delicat, tetidre,jin; the 
Germans 'zkrlieh and sartlick. 
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The modern Gael have finealtc for dainty in the sense of 
delicate and elegant ; and sogh-mor^ as applicable to a 
dainty dish. 

Daisies pied. Chaucer derives daisy from “day^s eye;" 
though there is no particular appropriateness in the 
phrase as applied to the daisy, any more than to the 
buttercup, the pimpernel, the convolvulus, or any other 
flower that opens its petals to the day. No other European 
language honours the little flower with a similar or corre- 
sponding epithet. Possibly Chaucer, like all the early 
English writers in Saxon or French, was unacquainted with 
the Keltic, and was not aware that deise^ in Keltic, signifies 
pretty, elegant, graceful. Why Shakspearc calls the flower 
pied is not apparent. 

Dan. A title formerly given to priests, for which " Sir " 
was afterwards substituted ; equivalent to the Spanish 
Don, and the Latin dominns. The title of Dan was some- 
times given jocularly to any eminent man ; and by some 
poets applied to Cupid. 

Dan Chaucer, well of English undefilccl. — Spenser. 

This wayward boy, 

Dan Cupid. — Shakespean. 

ICiiLilish philologists have been all content to trace the 
word, and its congeners in Italian and Spanish, to the 
Latin dominns; but it hajd its origin in the Keltic. In 
the (laelic, duine signifies a man, and dyn has the same 
meaning in the Kyinric. In primitive times, when king, 
judge, prophet, and bard were the principal titles conferred, 
that of duine, or " man,” wah honourable in itself : or in 
the words of a modern song : — 

A man was title of respect 
Whenever virtue named it ; 

There was but one of higher worth, 

And lovely woman claimed it. 

Danger. The modern signification of danger is peril ; 
but in the seventeenth century, and long previously, it was 
often employed in a different sense. 
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Ok, let him keep his loathsome cabin still ; 

Beauty hath nought to. do with such foul fiends. 

Come not withinihis danger by thy will. 

Venus and Adorns, 

The commentators on Shaksixiare explain that danger^ 
in this and other passages in wliich the word occurs, 
signifies power : thus “ danger caused by the power *' of the 
wild boar, which the beautiful Adonis is determined to 
hunt. But no instances can be cited of the use of “ power ” 
as synonymous with risk, peril, hazard. In Chaucer’s 
“Romaunt of the Rose ” arc the lines : — 

Narcissus Wiis a bachclcrc 

That Love had caught in his daun^crc. 

In Norman French, dangler signified a private enclosure, 
a place forbidden to the public or to trespassers of any 
kind ; as in the following passages quoted in Wedgwood's 
“ English Etymolog)' — 

Kn la ditc terre et au dangicr du dil sire, sc irfjuva ccrtaincs bCtcs 
des cl its habitiins. ♦ # # # 

1 relies bestes se boutorent on un dani^icr, on patiirage defendu. 

The etymology of danger^ out of the ordinary sense of 
peril, has never been satisfactorily traced. In the sense in 
\\Jiich it is employed in the French law-books, and in 
‘"V'enus and Adonis,” it seems to be derived from the Keltic 
dun, a fort, or dion, defence, and dcirc (pronounced jeire), 
behind, or last, and to signify the last line of defence, the 
fortress behind. From whence the wild boar’s danger, 
which Adonis was warned not to approach, or come 
within, would be his den, his lair, his secret place, which 
it was perilous to invade. 

Darbies. Handcuffs. Slang of thieves and the dan- 
gerous classes. A very ancient word, used by Ben Jonson 
and other dramatists of his day, but not by Shakspeare. 
Sir Walter Scott introduces it in “Pevcril of the Peak,” 
and makes one of the characters hint cit its possible con- 
nection with the noble house of the Stanleys, Earls of 
Derby. It has, however, no relation to that family. Many 
attempts have been made to trace it. The compiler of the 
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“Slang Dictionary,” 1874, states that “handcuffs were, 
when used to keep two prisoners together, called Darbiag 
and Joans,” a term which he thinks would soon be 
shortened into the one word. The root is, doubtless, 
the Gaelic doirbheas^ which signifies grief, pain, anguish ; 
the usual accompaniments of the instruments in question 
when affixed to the wrists of real or suspected criminals. 

Daxe. The ordinary modern sense of “ to dare,” is to 
have courage to do, or to venture, in face of difficulty or 
danger ; also to challenge or defy another. The French 
have two words, oser and difier^ for these different shades 
of meaning; and the Germans, in like manner, have 
durfvu and hcrausforderu^ to express the two senses of the 
linglisli da^c. The English word had formerly another 
meaning, in which it is now obsolete, that of to daunt, to 
cow, to tenify, to frighten. In this sense the etymologj'' 
of the word has never been traced, or even hinted at. 
Perhaps a few .specimens of its use by Shak.spearc and 
his contemporaries may afford a clue to its origin. The 
Earl of Surrey, .speaking of Cardinal WoEcy ’s pride and 
hauglitine.ss, .say*:, — 

My lords, 

t an yc endure to bear this arrog.ince, 

And fiom this fellow ? If wc live thus tamely, 

To be thus jaded by a piece of snirkt. 

Farewell, nobility. Let his grace go forwaid. 

And dare us with his cap, like larks. 

Henry J 7 JJ.^ act iii. scene 2. 

Remarking on this pa.s.sage, Steevens says, “It is well 
known that the hat of a cardinal i.s scarlet, and that one 
of the methods of daring larks was by small mirrors 
fastened on scarlet cloths, which engaged the attention of 
those birds while the fowler threw his net over them.” 

All hint, all tremble like a lark that's dared. — Fanshawe’s Lusiad. 
Which drawne, a crimson dew 
Fell from his bosom on the earth- the wound 
Did dare him sore.— Chapman’s Homer. 

The mention of crimson or scarlet in these and other 
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passages that might be cited, is a reminder of the use of 
red string, thread, or ^pieces of red cloth in frightening 
birds, as practised from old time, and as still practised by 
gardeners in our day, and of the similar use of red in 
incensing bulls in the bull-fights of Spain. In Gaelic, dearg 
signifies red, which with the elision of the guttural when 
the word was adopted in the English vernacular, became 
dear, pronounced dare. May not this be the original of dare, 
as employed by fowlers in bird-catching ? When the use 
of red as a means of frightening the birds became familiar 
by constant repetition, and the birds — who are very know- 
ing, and learn by experience — were no longer scared by 
the device, and hawks were employed for the purpose, the 
word remained that designated the old practice. In 
Keltic, deargan allt signifies a wild hawk or kestrel, which, 
possibly, has some connection with the idea expressed in 
the word dare, for the purposes of fowling. 

Darraign. To set an army in order or array of battle. 

Ko>al commanders, be in readiness, 

Darraign >our battle, for they .ire at hand. 

2 Jhnry VI,, act ii. scene 2 . 

The etymology has hitherto been sought in vain. It 
appears derivable from the Keltic tarruing, to arrange, to 
tlraw forth, to set in order. 

Derring-do docs not appear to have been used by any 
writer before Spen.ser, who introduces it in the “Shepherd’s 
Kalcndar.^* It is usually supposed to be a corruption of 
“ daring do,” and to mean daring deed. Mr. Halliwcll 
renders it “ deeds of arms,” and translates “ derring doers ” 
into “warlike heroes.” But do in the sense of a deed, 
and doer, a warrior, arc words that have not been ac- 
cepted ; and derring do, whether a corruption or a genuine 
word, owes the little vitality it po.s.scsscs to Spenser alone. 
And as there was no necessity to spell “daring” as Spcn.scr 
spells it, a spelling in w'hich no one has imitated him, it is 
probable that the etymology is to be sought in another 
quarter, and that it is to be found in darrayn, daraigne, and 
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daraine^ to set iri order of battle. Chaucer has, in the 
“ Knight’s Tale — 

Both suffisant and mete to darrcUnc 

The bataillc in the tieldc twixt heroes twaine. 

The word do^ as used by Spenser, presents difficulties. 
The only feasible supposition is that it may mean due, 
whence derring-do^ in due order or onset of battle. 

Dauphin or Dauphine. The eldest son of the ancient 
kings of France bore, from the year 1343, the title of 
Dauphin. It was in that year that the province of Dau- 
phinc was absorbed into the kingdom of France, and it 
IS supposed by some French philologists that the title of 
Dauphin was derived from Dauphine, and that Dauphin 
in reality signified the Prince of Dauphine. Other more 
fanciful philologists have derived the ^^ord from dauphin ^ 
the French for dolphin^ with about as much reason as an 
linglish philologist would display, if he derived the title of 
the English heir-apparent from Whales instead of Wales. 
Shakspeare, in the historical plays of King John, Henry 
IV^, Henry V., and Henry VI., makes frequent mention of 
the Dauphin. In apparent corroboration of the connection 
between the title of Dauphin and the fish the dolphin, it 
has been stated that the Counts of Viennois wore on their 
shields the figure of a dolphin, and that the eldest sons of 
the kings of France adopted the armorial device of that 
family, ihit though it is conceded that Dauphine, as the 
name of an important French province, was in existence 
long anterior to the assumption of the title by a French 
prince, it is singular that no French or English, or any other 
philologist has yet succeeded in explaining whence the 
province itself received its name. That Dauphine should 
be so called from the Latin dclphiniis, or dolphin, it is 
absurd for any etymologist worthy of the name to assert. 
The name was doubtless given to it from the Keltic or 
Gaelic dagh {gh silent, pronounced dati)^ good, and Jion^ 
wine — that is, the country of good wine ; a derivation which 
lias reason and probability to recommend it, which that 
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from the fish cannot pretend to. M. Brachet, the latest 
French etymologist, says of dauphin^ that its origin is 
unknown. He makes no mention whatever of Dauphine. 

Day-WOmaxia A dairy-woman, a milk-woman. 

But a* must fast three days a week. For this damsel, I must keep 
her at the park ; she is allowed for the day looman. Fare you well.— 

Lo 7 'ds Labour Lost, act i. scene 3 . 

Johnson says that day was an old name for milk, but 
gives no proof. “ The day,** says Mr. Wedgwood, “ was a 
servant in husbandry, mostly a female, whose duty it was 
to make cheese, butter, &c. The dery, dvyry, or dairy was 
the place assigned to her.*^ 

Day, in day-wovian, is an abbreviation of dairy, a place 
where milk is sold, and where cheese and butter arc 
produced ; but English philologists have not yet suc- 
ceeded in tracing dairy to its root, which is the Gaelic 
dair, to rut, to breed, as cattle. Dairy is the dair-ij^h (or 
dair-thigh, t silent), the place apj^ointed for the care of 
cattle, the rutting-housc, the cow-house, i.c. the dairy. 
Shaw’s Gaelic Dictionary (1780) has dair, to bull, and 
daircadh, bulling, as applied to cows. 

Daysman. An umpire, an arbitrator. 

My neighbourb arc at controversie here, about their lands, and they 
ha\c made me umpire and daiesman betwixt them. Tcrcmt in 
EnylUh (1614). 

If neighbours wcio at \ariance, they ran not straight to l.iw ; 

Dayesmen took up the matter, and cost them not a stiaw. 

Aw Customc, old ])l.iy (Narcs). 

Neither is there any daysman betwixt us, that might lay his hand 
upon us both.—- ix. 33. 

The very unsatisfactory etymology of this obsolete word, 
which is given by all English philologists, who recognize 
no language as the immediate parent of the English, 
except Saxon or Teutonic, is from because the umpire 
appointed a day for his decision, and thereby became a 
days man. The true source of the word is the Keltic dcas, 
dexterous, skilful, expert, whence dcas, man, an cxpirt man, 
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chosen as umpire to avoid law, on account of his skill and 
knowledge of the matters in dispute. 

Deboshed. Supposed to be a corrupt spelling of the 
word now written debauched. It was, according to Narcs, 
sometimes written deboish; the French d'bauchc^ di^bauclur^ 
and di^bauchcur. 

Why, ihou deboshed fish, thou ; was there ever a man a cow ard tliat 
hath drunk so much Jack as I to-day ?— 7 W;//ry/, act iii. scene 2. 

A most perfidious slave— and debosh* d 

Ail's Well that Knd\ Well^ act v. scene 3. 

With such a natural discipline she destroy’d 

Th.'it /i'i’AM/zV prince — Had Desire. 

City Nif[htcap (old play quoted by Narcs). 

'riu' old Shakspearean spelling of debosh — if the word 
were derived immediately from the ancient Keltic, and not 
filtrated through the modern French, and the still older 
siielling of deboish — agrees with the Gaelic etymology 
of bnois (/; wj//), lust, sensual enjoyment, and deidh (the 
final dh silent), wish, desire, longing ; whence dcbosh\l or 
deboish'd, having a longing for carnal enjoyment, a de- 
baucbcc, one indulging to excess in sensual pleasures. 

Deck. Among the many meanings of this word, de- 
rived from different sources, one is to adorn, to beautify, 
to ornament, to embellish, as in the ballad of the “ Spanish 
Lady’s Lovc,^’ in Percy\s “ Reliques — 

Garments gay and rich as may he, 

Dci^lSd with jewels she had on. 

It is a common phrase to say of a garden or a meadow, 
that it is decked or bedecked with flowers. The etymo- 
logy of the word in this .sense is from the Teutonic dcckcn^ 
to cover ; the lady’.s dress was decked or covered with 
jewels, and the meadows were covered with flowers. Shak- 
speare, in “ The Tempest,” makes Prospero say to Miranda, 
when describing that he wept into the sea, — 

I deck'd the bc.i with drops full salt. 

Mr. Staunton and other commentators think that decked 
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in this passage means sprinkled — which is a pure con- 
jecture, that seems tOi correspond with the context, but 
which conveys no satisfactory image to the mind. It 
might, however, be accepted, if we could ascertain that 
deck in the sense of sprinkle was ever used by any other 
author. The usual meaning is to ^feroratc, which might 
almost justify the suspicion that it was originally an 
abbreviation of that word, as in the passage in Milton 
concerning the silkworm : — 

Millions of spinning worms 

That in their green shops weave the smooth-haired silk 
To dci k her sons. 

If the true meaning were to beautify, to adorn, the root 
would seem to be the Keltic daich^ beaut}', and dc^h or 
dci^hy good, fair, beautiful ; deu\ befitting, conversant, apt, 
projicr. But this can scarcely be the interpretation of the 
passage in “The Tempest;” for to beautify the sea with 
salt drops would be a less intelligible expression than 
to sprinkle it. To “ cover the sea with tears, seems, 
however, to be the meaning of IVospcro’s somewhat 
extravagant phrase. 

Deck. “A pack of cards,” says Mr. Howard Staunton, 
in a note to the following passage in the third part of 
“ King Henry VI,” “ was formerly called a ‘ deck * — 

Alas ! Hiat Warw ick had no more forecast, 

But whiles ho thought to steal the single ten^ 

The king was slily lingered from the duk. 

You left poor Harry at the Bishop's palace, 

And ten to one you’ll meet him in the Tower. 

Act V. scene i. 

Steevens, on this passage, quotes from a play called 
“ Selimus, Emperor of the Turks — 

Well, if 1 chance but once to get the deck^ 

To deal about and shuffle as I could 

It is probable, from the repetition of the word ten 
by Gloucester in the passage from “Henry VI.” above 
quoted, that deck was a word that signified the ten of any 
suit in some particular game, and not the whole pack of 
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cards, as has hitherto been supposed. Deich in Keltic 
signifies ten, the Greek deka ; and Gloucester’s specc]^ 
would mean, if this be the correct definition of the word, 
that “ while he thought to steal only the ten of the suit, 
the king- w'as slily fingered out” This would explain the 
allusion of “ ten to one you’ll meet him in the Tower.” It 
.seems clear that in the words “ ten ” and “ deck ” a pun 
was intended. 

Demogorgon. The name, according to the old poets 
— .Spenser, Milton, and Tasso among the number — of a 
fearful demon, which it was dangerous to pronounce. 
Spenser, in the “ Faerie Ouecnc,” says of Night : — 

Thou wast begot in Demogorgon's Hall, 

And saw’st the secrets of the world unmade. 

Milton, in “ Paradise Lost,” book ii. v. 960 rt set]., speaks 
of the “ dreaded name of Demogorgon ” 

The word is generallj' believed to have been invented 
and first used by Boccaccio, and derived by him from 
Jlcmi-urgos. 

Must I call your master to my aid. 

At wh<»s(' iirfati n.mic the trembling furies quake, 

Hell stands abashed, and Haiti) 's foundations shake ? 

Rowe, Lucan’s Plutruiliit. 

The superstition of the evil eye, that .still prevails all 
over Europe, Asia, and Africa, had formerly more terrors to 
the iiopular mind than it now po.s.se.s.scs. It lies at the root of 
the m3’stcrious word Demogorgon, which is compounded 
of the ancient Gorgon, Greek and Keltic, with the prefix 
Demo, which no philologist has hitherto been able to 
account for. Gorach in Gaelic signifies a fury, a mad 
woman, and gon, a wound, especially one inflicted by 
enchantment, or by a look ; whence Gorach-gon, and the 
three Gorgons of Grecian mythology, of whom Medusa 
was the chief, who had the power of turning into stone 
whomsoever looked upon her. 

Shakspeare, who probably derived all his knowledge of the 
Gorgons from the Greek mythology, uses the word twice: — 
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Approach this chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gordon. — MoLheth^ act ii. scene 3. 

Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon^ 

The other way's a Mars. 

Antony aftd Cleopatra^ act iL scene 5. 

He does not employ the word Demo-gorgon, though it 
was familiar to the poets and dramatists of his time, who 
accepted it from Boccaccio without attempting to account 
for it. The Keltic derivation of this so greatly dreaded 
word, reduces it from its terrible pre-eminence as the 
name of a demon, to a simple exclamation, or prayer to 
be delivered from the calamities that the superstitious so 
greatly dreaded — the malign influences of the evil eye — 
and resolves itself into the Keltic Dion-mi-goracli-gon, 
“ Save me from the enchantment or witchcraft of the 
evil eye ! 

The very mention of this word was supposed in the 
Middle Ages to be dangerous. The personage is mentioned 
in Locrinc,” by some attributed to Shakspeare. and in 
Marlow’c’s fine play of “ Dr. Faustus Rex.” Jonson attri- 
Imtes the paternity of the “dreaded name ” to Boccaccio, 
who first stood sponsor for him 

liocc.iccio’s -thousands more. 

All abstract riddles of oiii stoic. 

ALhcmisty act ii. scene i. 

“ Ta.s.so,” says Nares, “ in imitation of Statius, has alluded 
to this awful name without mentioning it.” The word 
docs not belong to the mythology of the Greeks or 
Romans, as its construction would seem to indicate. Yet 
the Greek word Gorgon appears to be at the root of it. 
The Gorgons or Gorgones — e.spccially Medusa, the best 
knowm among them — were represented as frightful beings, 
whose hair was formed of living .serpents, and a glance of 
whose eyes changed into stone all who had the misfortune 
to fall under it. The origin of the word and idea of the 
Gorgons is traceable to the times when Greek was yet an 
inchoate language, incorporating into itself the words of 
the Keltic, Thenician, and other Asiatic tongues that were 
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long anterior to itself ; and was formed of gorach or gorag^ 
Gaelic for a mad (or wild) woman, and goin or gon^ a 
wound ; whence gorach-gow^ a wild woman who woundeif 
or struck, and goinnte^ bewitched, struck with the evil eye. 
The superstition still lingers in every part of Europe— our 
own islands included — where charms or signs are still used 
to avert the evil influence of the glance of the wild hags or 
witches who are supposed to be gifted with the fatal power. 
Nor are women the only persons invested by popular 
superstition with this deadly quality. The late amiable 
Tope, Pio Nono, was credited by the vulgar with this 
maleflcent power, much to the good man’s annoyance ; 
who once ordered a lady into custody, for making the 
customary sign of prevention of the evil effect, that of 
putting the thumb to the nose and extending the fingers, 
and twiddling them in the sight of the person suspected. 
This vulgar idea is of immense antiquity. Philologists 
have derived Demogorgon from the Greek Dtmturgus, 
and from haifuov^ a spirit or demon, and yopyb^, fearful. 
'I'he derivation has long been accepted, but in connection 
with the evil eye — which seems to be the fundamental 
notion from which the word took its lisc-it may be 
doubted whether it does not directly proceed from the 
Keltic adjuration of Dton mi gorag-gon f or, “ Protect 
me from the evil eye ! ” This phrase, current among 
the multitude, was interpreted by scholars from the 
Greek, of which they knew a little, and not from the 
long lingering Keltic vernacular, of which they knew 
nothing. 

Denizen. A dweller in a city ; an inhabitant, a free- 
man, a senator. The Concordance to Shakspeare does 
not contain this word ; but it was used by his contempo- 
raries, Donne among others, and appears in old law books, 
with a total perversion of its original meaning and of its 
true etymology. Mr. Wedgwood says “it is commonly 
explained as a foreigner enfranchised by the king’s charter, 
one who receives the privilege of a native ex donationc 

K 
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regis, from the old French donaison, a gift.” Johnson 
derived the word frofn the Kymric dm, a fort or city ; 
and thence a dweller in a fort or city. Hut as diu is a 
mere variety of the more extensively difrused Gaelic word 
dun, a hill, on whicli cities or forts were most commonly 
built, another root for the word, and for the compound 
with the final syllable sen, which has no necessary con- 
nection with dun or din, must be sought for. Had the 
previous generations of Teutonic philologists ever con- 
descended to remember that Great Britain was inhabited 
by a British people, who spoke the British language before 
the Danish or Teutonic irruptions, they might have dis- 
covered the true origin of the word in the Keltic duine, a 
man, a freeman ; and scan, old ; whence duine scan, or 
denizen, a senator, an old man, a city father, a person in 
authority on account of his age and station, an eminent 
citizen. Sir John Davies, quoted in Latham’s Todd’s 
Johnson, asserts that denhen is a Briti.sh law term (for 
.senator) which the Saxons found in existence on their 
invasion of the island, and “ retained.” This was a clue to 
thpe source of the word, which no one until now ever thought 
of tracing. 

Derrick. A crane, a lift, an elevator. It has been 
held by English philologi.sts that the word originated in a 
ptm on the name of one Derrick, the common hangman in 
the early part of the .seventeenth century, who hoisted or 
lifted criminals on to the gallows : — 

He rides circuit with the DevO, and Derrich must be his host, and 
Tybum the inn at which he will alight — Bellman of London (i6i6). 

The word is not of infrequent use with the Elizabethan 
dramatists, though not found in Shakspeare. The true 
derivation is from the Keltic deirich, to hoist, to mount ; 
eirich, to rise ; dh'eirich, did rise. The word ^rie, an 
eagle’s ne.st on the mountain summits or precipices, is 
from the same source. The name of the executioner 
Derrick was a mere coincidence. 
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Dewberry. In the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Ti- 
tania, enamoured of Bottom the weaver, with his ass’s head, 
recommends her fair followers to be kind to him, to 
Feed him with ajiricocks and dewberries, 

Mr. Staunton conjectures that dcivberry was a kind of 
blackberry. In this he is right, for the syllabic misspelt 
dcTu in the English text is the Keltic dhu^ black, and 
dewberry is a blackberry. 

Dickens. This word, which the honored name of diaries 
Dickens has deprived of all the vulgarity that once attached 
to it, and enrolled it by his genius among the great names 
of the earth, was once supposed to signify the devil. It 
formed the basis of an kllc oath or objurgation, “ What 
the dickens is the matter } “ What the dickens are you 

doing ? *’ &c., &c. 

I cannot tell what the dickens his name is. 

Merry Wwes of Windsor^ act iii. scene 2 . 

Philologists of the imitative and parrot school, contented 
to adoj)t what others have said before them, consider that 
dickens, as meaning the devil, is a word derived from Nick 
or Old Nick ; as if Nick and Dick w ere synonymous. The 
Gaelic dea^h signifies good, excellent, and gcan or ghcan^ 
goodhumour, cheerfulness, gaiety ; than which there coulil 
be no apter derivation for the name of the illustrious 
humourist of the nineteenth century. 

Dildos and fadings ; DUling. The })hrnsc “ dildos 
and fadings is u.scd in “ Winter's Talc,” act iv. scene 3 : — 

He has the prettiest love songs for maids, so without bawdy, which 
is stranfie ; with such delicate burdens of dildos and fadings — jump her 
and thump her ; and where some stretch-mouthed rascal would, as it 
were, mean mischief and break a foul gap into the matter, he makes 
the maid to answer, Wlioop ! do me no harm, good man puts him 
off, slights him, with, “ Whoop ! do me no harm, good man ’* 

Mr. Staunton, in his Glo.ssary, defines dildos and fadings 
as the “ obscene burden of old songs and ballads,” in which 

K 2 
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interpretation he would seem to be in error, for the passage 
in Shakspeare expressly declares that the pretty love-songs 
sold by the pedlar were without bawdy.** The word diido 
is traceable to the Gaelic dile, love ; dileacA, loving, affec- 
tionate ; and dileachd^ affectionateness. Fadings seems to 
be a corruption of fadaidh, to incite, to kindle, to blow into 
a flame ; and in conjunction with dildo^ to mean words 
suggestive or provocative of amorous desire. 

Dilling^ from the root of dile^ is ancient English for 
darling. Nares, who was ignorant of this etymology, 
says of the word : “ The same as darling or favourite. 
Minshew explains it as a w'anton ; but there is nothing 
in it to convey that meaning, even if, with him, we derive 
it from diligo** 

While the birds billing, 

£(ich with its dilling 
The thickets still filling 
With amorous notes 

Drayton (quoted by Nares). 

To make up the match with my eldest daughter, my wife's dilling^ 
whom she longs to call Madame . — Eastward Ho! 

Ding. Shakspeare only uses the word ding in the still 
common phrase of “ ding, dong, bell •** but it was used in 
the sense of to strike and to hammer by the writers of his 
epoch. Johnson, in his utter ignorance of Keltic, derives 
the word from the Teutonic dringeUy to oppress, which is 
obviously incorrect. 

Do-Well shall dyngen him down, 

And destroye his might. 

Piers Ploughman. 

Grim Pluto with his mace 
Dyng down my soul to hell ! 

The Battle of Alcazar. 

The goat gives a good milk, but dings it down with her foot.— 
Scottish Proverb. 

The word “ dingthrift ” survives to signify a prodigal, 
who knocks down the economies of his progenitors ; and 
ding is still used in the phrase to ding a thing into one’s 
ears.” ' The true etymology appears in no dictionary. It 
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is to be found in the Keltic dinj^^ a wedge— only useful when 
beaten or forced in ; and dinn^ to beat down violently. 

Discandy. In ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra/’ act iv. scene 
13, Antony, suspecting that Cleopatra has betrayed his 
fleet to Cesar, and finding that his former friends and 
adherents are all abandoning him in his reverse of fortune, 
exclaims, — 

The hearts 

That spaniePii me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandy^ melt their sweets 
On blossoming Cesar. 

On this extremely obscure and evidently corrupt passage, 
Nares remarks that ‘ hearts that spaniel’d Antony at the 
heels, melting their sweets upon Cesar’ is a masterpiece of 
incongruity.” And such it undoubtedly is ; but it would 
have been less obscure had not Hanmer first, and other 
commentators afterwards, not understanding the words 
^^pannePd me at heels,” as the phrase originally stood, altered 
fanner d to sfaniePd. The Gaelic word fannal or bannal 
means a band, a troop, a company, an assemblage of men, 
whence the modern English to empanel or collect a jury. 
The obvious meaning is, “ The hearts (men) that followed 
in troops or crowds at my heels, have forsaken me to bestow 
their attentions upon Cesar.” 

Cleopatra herself uses the word discandy in the passionate 
imprecation to heaven to turn her heart to hail, if she have 
been cold-hearted to Antony, so that the first hailstone 
may fall upon her neck and kill her. 

Antony: Cold-hearted towards me. ^ 

Cleopatra: Ah, dear ! if 1 be so, 

From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 

And poison it in the source ; and the first stone 
Drop on my neck ; as it determines, so 
Dissolve my life : the next Caesarion smite, 

Till by degrees the memory of my womb, 

Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

By the discandying of this pelleted storm 
Lie graveless, till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for ever ! 

The old copies read discandcring^ from which corruption 
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Theobald say.s, he reformed the text to discandy. The 
final syllable^, candy — signifying crystallized sugar, as in the 
modern sugar-candy, could not possibly apply to the hearts 
that pannerd him — led the commentators to imagine that 
discandy meant to vneandy^ to liquefy, to melt away, or 
cause to melt away like sugar-candy. “ The idea,” says 
Marcs, “is that as the stones of the hail melted or dis^ 
candied^ a person should die for each.” What seems to 
have strengthened this conjecture, are the words used by 
Antony after complaining that the “ hearts ” melted their 
szvccts on blossoming Cesar. 

It would seem, however, on critical examination of thc.se 
very obscure and confused passages, that neither spanieVd 
nor discandy was used by Shakspeare, and that he meant 
and wrote panelled and discander^ as the words stood in 
the earliest editions. 

Pancird has been already cvplaincd. Discander seems 
to have been a popular expression in Shakspearc’s time, 
like skedaddle in ours, formed from the Gaelic dith {di)^ to 
crowd or press together ; and sgannradh, a dispersion, a 
^idrtic, a fl»ght, a rout ; corrupted by the London compositors 
into discander^ and allowed to pass unquestioned by the 
correctors of the press. This gloss suits the exact scn.se 
of Antony’s complaint of his followers, and also of 
Clcopatra^s allusion to the di.sper.sing or passing away of 
the hail-storm — the hardness, not the liciuefaction of whose 
drops was to do the mischief she imprecated. 

Terhaps, in Antony's speech, “ melt their sweets ” .should 
be read, “ melt their suits^' i.e. pour out their supplications, 
and picas for favour and advancement on the new 
l)otentate coming into i)Owcr — the blo.ssoming Cesar ; i e. 
“ the crowds that followed at my heels, disperse in order to 
carry their suits to Cesar, the new dispenser of favour.” 

Dog. To track for a purpose, to follow vindictively. 
This word is u.sually derived ‘from the name of the faithful 
and affectionate animal, the companion and friend of man, 
because dogs are employed in hunting. That the deriva- 
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tion is open to doubt may be inferred from the fact that 
neither the idea nor the exprebsion occurs in any other of 
the European lanj;uagcs. The Germans ha\c nachfolgeu^ 
to follow after, and nachspuien, to track or follow in the 
track ; and the French have stiivre a la fiste, cspioncr^ and 
harceler^ in which there is not the slightest hint or mention 
of the dog. In the following quotations from Shakspeare, 
the idea c>f a vindictive pursuit is sometimes, but not alwMys 
expressed, and is obviously absurd in that from “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” and “ Henry VL” 

Arc not the speedy scouts returned again, 

That dogged the mighty army of the Dauphin ? 

I Henry VI, ^ act v. scene 3. 

1 have dogged YAm like his murdcicr. 

Twelfth Nighty act ii. scene 3. 

Get thee hence ! 

Death and destruction dog thee at the heels. 

RiJuud III, y act iv. scene i. 

Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 

Alfb Well tJuxt Lnds DV//, art hi. scene 4. 

If we rtlect in the city we shall be dogged with company, 

And our devices known. 

Muhummer Nighfs Dreaniy act i. scene 2. 

The Gaelic offers for the consideration of philologists a 
whole scries of words, of which the monosyllable dog or 
dogh is the root, in a totally different sense from that 
of hound. Dogh signifies hardness, cruelty, revenge; 
dogaltach or dogauta, vindictive, revengeful; docair or 
do^air, affliction, hurt, wrong, injury ; dochainn and 
dochaun, mischief, hurt, calamity ; and docharachd, hurtful, 
injurious. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that herein 
lies the source of dog, in the sense of vindictive pursuit 
c.vpressed by the Hnglish verb, and that it has no relation 
whatever to the substantive dog, the synonym of hound, 
which Anglo-Saxon etymologists have ascribed to it. 

Dog-bolt. Narcs thinks that this word, used by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and by Ben Jon.son, is a term of reproach 
nearly synonymous with dog, only more contemptuous. 
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He adds that “ No compound of ‘ dog ’ and ‘ bolt ’ appears 
to afford an interpretation of the word.” 

ni not be made a prey unto the marshal 
For ne’er a snarling dog-bolt of you all. 

Ben Jonson, The Alchemist, 

To have your own turn served, and to your friend 
To be a dog-holt, 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 

His dog-bolt fortune was so low, 

That cither it must quickly end 

Or turn about again, and mend. * 

Hudibras, 


The use by Ben Jonson of the epithet “ snarling ” appears 
to have confirmed Nares in the idea that “dog” in this 
mysterious phrase was somehow or other connected with 
dog or hound. 

“ Bolt ” is an old English word for an arrow, as in the 
proverb, “ A fool’s bolt is soon shot.” It is also the Gaelic 
for a bar of iron, the bolt of a door, and also for an arrow. 
Dog is Gaelic for coarse, thick, blunt; so that dog-bolt^ 
traced to its true source, signifies a blunt arrow. This 
explanation meets the sense of the phrase as employed by 
tl^ old dramatists and the author of “ Hudibras.” 


Dosnel or Dasnel, An old English word of which the 
meaning is lost. Nares, who has preserved it in his Glossary, 
says : “ I cannot interpret the word, and have only found 
it in Withall’s Dictionary, 1634, and in Howell’s ' English 
Proverbs ’ — ‘ the dosnel dawcock sits among the doctors,* 
and ‘the dosnel dawcock comes dropping in among the 
doctors.’^’ Dawcock is the ancient word which the mo- 
derns render less elegantly by “jackdaw and the epithet 
dosnel^ as applied to that bird, is evidently descriptive of 
some quality belonging to it In the absence of any more 
satisfactory explanation, it may be Risked whether it is not 
an English corruption of the Gaelic duisneul, dark-coloured, 
of a dark complexion ? from dubA (du), black, agus, con- 
tracted to y or dubKs, and neul^ obscure, cloudy. 
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Dowle. Signifies either the young and sprouting feathers 
or underdown of a bird, or the leaves of a tree. \ 

Diminish one dow/e that’s in my phime.-^Tem^st, act iii. scene 3. 
Such trees as have a certain dow/e or wool upon them . — History of 
Manual Arts (1661), Nares. 

Nares conjectures that dowle might be the same as down; 
but the Gaelic derivation clearly points to doi^le as the 
original, from duille^ a leaf of a tree, or of a book ; duilleach^ 
foliage ; duillich^ to sprout, to open into leaves or feathers. 
This word goes back to a very 1 emote antiquity — when 
men took shelter in the woods, before they had learned to 
build houses ; from whence divell^ to inhabit, under the 
foliage of the trees. 

Doxie or Doxy. A word used among gipsies and 
tramps, to signify a girl or a mistftess. 

When daffodils begin to peer, — 

With, heigh ! the doxic over the dale. 

Wintcf^s Ttde^ act iv. scene 2. 

Sirrah ! where’s your doxy f 
Doxy ? Moll, what’s that ? 

His wench ! 

Roaring Girl (old play), Nares. 

Prostitute doxies are neither wives, maids, nor widows. — Ladies* 
Dutionary (1694). 

PJotten’s Slang Dictionary, 1874, .says that in the west 
of England the women frequently call their little girls 
doxies in an endearing sen.se. In “ The Lo.st Keauties of the 
English Language " (1874), dawks is defined as a woman 
who wears very fine clothes, but puts them on in a slovenly 
and unbecoming manner. Ilalliwells Archaic Dictionary, 
which contains the word in this scn.se, has also dawkin^ a 
slut, a vain, conceited person. From this word was taken 
the name of the girl in the old nursery rhyme : — 

See saw, Margery Dofiu, 

Sold her bed and lay on the straw ; 

Was not she a dirty slut, 

To sell her bed and lay in the dirt ? 

(selling it, no doubt, to buy the tawdry finery of a dawk). 
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Daw, dawkin, dawks, ^nd ultimately the diminutive of 
dawks — daivksie, and by a variation in the spelling dojtr/e, 
are all from the same Keltic root docka, dear, cherished ; 
dochasach, vain, conceited : hence doxie, a beggar's or tramp's 
trull in tawdry finery, such as Autolycus, the knavish pedlar, 
desired to sell to Mopsic and the other young women, who 
gathered around him to inspect his wares. 

Drab. A low, dirty woman ; also an immoral woman 
of the lowest class. The word is sometimes used as a verb, 
when it signifies to follow' after or consort with immodest 
women. 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 

Ditch-delivered by a /fra^. 

Miubeth, act iv. scene 1. 

They say he keeps a Trojan drab. 

Troilus and Cressida, act v. scene 1. 

Ay ! a drinking, swearing, fencing, 

Quarrelling drabbling^'^m. may go thus far. 

Hamlet, act it. scene 1 . 

The miserable rogue must steal no more; 

Nor drink, nor drab. 

Massinger, Revenged^ act iii. scene 2. 

Most English lexicographers suppose this word to be 
synonymous with draff, w'hich they derive from the Anglo- 
Saxon dregs. But the true root is the Keltic drab, dirt ; 
whence drahach, dirty, drabag, a dirty w'oman, drabairc, a 
dirty man, drabasda, dirty, filthy, obscene in language ; and 
drabasdachd, foulness, libidinousness in conversation and 
behaviour. 

Draff or Draugh ; Drafit or Draught. Refuse, husks, 
hogw'ash, dregs, sediment ; dirt, filth. 

Lately come from swine-feeding, from eating draff and husks.— i 
Henry IV., act iv. scene 2. 

Like the viler clown, 

That like the swine on draugh sets his desire. 

* Drayton’s Eclogues. 

And holds up snout, like pig that comes from draff. 

Mirror for Magistrates. 
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Drajf is rarely used, but is not wholly obsolete. It is 
derived from the Keltic drah^ dirt, filth (see antc^ drdbag or 
drahhag, a dirty woman— the English drab^ ; drabt (pro- 
nounced draff refuse, decayed matter, rubbish ; drabhas^ 
filthiness of speech, obscenity. 

Draught, a word that ought to be spelled drafft, from its 
root draff, and to distinguish it from a deep drink or 
draught of liquor, signifies a cloaca, a privy, a jakes, a 
cesspool, a common sewer ; and in this sense is used by 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries. 

Sweet draug/it / sweet— quotha! sweet stink! sweet sewer!— 7 V»/ 7 «j 
tij/i/ Cressida, act v. scene i. 

Draw them in a draught ! 

Confound them by some coui se I 

Timon of Athens, act v. scene 2. 

A godly father, sitting on a draught. 

To do as need and nature hath us taught, 

Mumbled certain prayers. 

H.inington’s limblcms (1633). 

And they broke down the images of JJaal, and made it a draughU 
ho!f&e unto this day.— 2 Kings xx. 27. (The Douay version of the 
liible, 1669, reads, “ And made a jakes in its place unto this day.”) — 
Staunton. 

Narcs complained that Capcll, “ for which reason he knew 
not, changed draught into draff;" but Capell was true to 
the etymology of the word, which is a compound of drabh 
or draff, filth, and aitc, a place ; whence drabh-aitc, the 
place of filth, refuse, and ordure. 

Drumble, Jack Drum, Drumlie. The first two of 
these words arc used by Shakspeare and his contempo- 
raries. The last, which has a common origin with them, is 
peculiar to Scotland. 

What, John, Robert ! C'lO take up these clothes, here quickly ! 
Where’s the cole-stalT? Look, how you drumble t — Merry Wives of 
IHndsor, act iii. scene 3. 

Not like the entertainment of facke Drum, 

Who was most welcome when he went away ! 

Extracts relating to Thomas Coryate, quoted by Nares. 

If you give him not John Drum's entertainment. 

AlPs Well that Ends Well, act iii. scene 6. 
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Jack Drum is sometimes changed to Tom Drum ; and 
several specimens of both usages appear in Nares. No 
explanation has hitherto been given of the origin of the 
phrase, or of the identity either of Jack or Tom Drum. 
The word, whether as drumble or drum^ is the Gaelic trom^ 
heavy, painful, laborious, to no purpose, stupid. Thus 
Jack Drum signified a heavy, stupid person, “ most welcome 
at an entertainment when he went away or was excluded.” 

Drtimlie in the Scottish language has the same meaning. 
In the south of England, droum signifies heavy mud at the 
bottom of rivers, or in solution with the water. The 
English synonyms are either turbid or muddy ; but both 
of these lack the poetic beauty of drumly. 

They had not sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three. 

When dismal grew his countenance. 

And drumlie grew his c’e. 

Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
Oh, boatman, haste, put off your boat, 

Put off your boat for golden money ; 

I cross the drttmlie stream to-night, 

Or never more I meet my honey. — Idem, 

heard once a lady in Edinburgh, objecting to a preacher, that she 
did not understand him. Another lady, his great admirer, insinuated 
that perhaps he was too deep for her to follow. 

But her ready answer was, Na, na ! he’s no just deep^ but he’s 
drumlie, — Dean Ramsay, 

Drumble holds its place in most English dictionaries; 
but drumly has not yet been admitted to take the place it 
ib entitled to, though it appears as a northern word in 
Halliwell’s and Wright s Dictionaries. 

Du cat a whee. This uncouth phrase, \^hich Nares 
describes as a scrap of corrupt Welsh, is used in ** Monsieur 
Thomas ” and the “ Custom of the Country,” two plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. It was first explained by Colman^ 
the editor of the works of those dramatists, as signifying 
“ God bless or preserve you,” from Duw^ God, cadw^ preserve, 
chivi^ you. In the Gaelic branch of the Keltic it is explicable 
somewhat jiifferently by Duit^ to thee, cadach, aid or help* 
and rf/Vr, God — May God’s help be with thee ! 
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Dncdam^. This word or phrase occurs as a line in a 
stanza added Jaqucs to a song sung by Amiens in 
“ As You Like it — 

If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass, 

Leaving his wealth and ease 
A stubborn will to please. 

Due da me, due da me : 

Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he. 

Amiens, puzzled by the phrase Due da me, asks Jaqucs 
what it means ? Jaques replies, “’Tis a Greek invocation 
to call fools into a circle.” By “ Greek ” he appears to 
have meant Pedlafs Greek — the popular name for the cant 
language of the beggars and gipsies of his day — ^which is 
not wholly disused in our own. In a note on this passage 
Mr. Staunton says ; “ After all that has been written in 
elucidation of the word, wc arc disposed to believe that it 
is mere unmeaning babble coined for the occasion.” Sir 
Thomas Hanmer and others thought it was a call of farmers’ 
wives and farm-servants when summoning the ducks to be 
fed! 

No one has discovered or even hinted at the " circle ” to 
which Jaqucs alludes. Perhaps the old game of Tom 
Tidlcr’s Ground may throw some light on the matter. One 
of the most ancient of the rhymes .still sung by British 
children is : — 

Here 1 am on Tom Tidlei’s ground. 

Picking up gold and silver. 

The origin and meaning of the name “Tom Tidier” 
have given rise to much controversy. The Rev. E. Cobham 
Brewer, in his “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” maintains 
it to be a corruption of “ Tom th’ Idler.” “ Tom,” he says, 
“ in the game stands on a heap or mound of stones, gravel, 
&c.” Other boys rush on the heap, crying, “ Here I am 
on Tom TidlePs ground,” &c. “ Tom bestirs himself to 
keep the invaders off.” This derivation has hitherto passed 
muster ; but the true derivation is from the Keltic, and 
proves the game to have been known to British children 
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before the Saxon and Danish irruptions and conquest. 
Tom signifies “ hill ” or mound, a word that enters into the 
composition of the names of many places in the British 
Isles ; and tiodlacli, gift, offering, treasure : so that Tom- 
tiodlach — corrupted by the Danes and Saxons into Toin- 
tidler — ^signifies the hill of gifts or treasure, of which the 
players seek to hold or to regain possession. It was the 
custom for the boy who temporarily held the hill or tom 
to assert that the ground belonged to him of right, and 
dare the invaders to di.sposse.ss him by the exclamation of 
“Due da md" Thi-? phrase has puzzled commentators 
quite as much as the name of “ Tom Tidier ” has done. 
The phrase, however, re.solves itself into the Gaelic duthaich 
(the t silent before the aspirate, pronounced du/taic), sig- 
nifying a country, an estate, a territory, a piece of land ; da 
or do signifying to, and mi, me — i.e. this territory or ground 
is to me, or belongs to me ; it is my land or estate. This old 
British phrase continued to be used in England by children 
and illiterate people long after the British language had 
given way to the Saxon English, and was repeated by 
boys and girls in the game now called “Tom Tidler’s 
Ofound ” so lately as forty years ago, when I heard it used 
myself by children on the Links of Leith and the IiKhes of 
my native city of Perth. 

Tom, in the Iri.sh Gaelic still spoken in the west of Ireland, 
signifies either a hill or a thicket, and tiodlhac, a gratuity, a 
large.ss, a boon ; and du-aic, land, possession, estate, country. 
If these derivations be correct, as I believe they are, the game 
of “ Tom Tidier ’’ must date from the English or Keltic era. 

“Mr. Charles Mackay," writes a correspondent of the 
Pal! Mall Gazette, .signing him.self “Inner Temple,” “has 
incidentally elucidated very satisfactorily an ob.scurc phrase 
of Shakspeare’s, by stating that the phrase ‘ Duc-da-m^,’ 
used by children when playing at the game of ‘ Tom Tidler’s 
Ground,’ signifies, ‘ This ground is to me,’ ‘ This is my estate.’ 
Mr. Aldis Wright, in his notes on this play, says, ‘ It is in 
vain that any meaning can be sought for this jargon 
{duedavu^T, as Jaques only intended to fill up a line with 
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sounds that have no sense.' Nor does any other commen- 
tator that I know of give such a satisfactory explanation 
of this hitherto mysterious word as Mr. Mackay.” 

Another correspondent of the same journal, signing him- 
self “ Welshman," say.s, “ Clearly the critics are at fault in 
their endeavour to give a reasonable rendering to ducdanii. 
Admittedly it had its origin in a prehistoric game. But the 
interpretation which glosses the phrase .into ‘ this estate is 
mine ’ throws but a faint light on its use by Jaques in ' As 
You Like It.’ Whether Shakspeare knew it to be good 
Welsh or not is little to the purpose. However, there is no 
doubt that he did. Yet, when Amiens asks, ‘ What’s that 
duedamd? ’ the dramatist at once sets Jaques into the cun- 
ning of the scene, by replying, ‘ ’Tis a Greek invocation to 
call fools into a circle.’ Now, in point of fact, Jaques was 
but verbally repeating the selfsame invitation which, in 
the song he was parodying, had been twice given in the 
vernacular, ‘Come hither, come hither’ — ‘An’ if he will 
come to me.’ For the ‘Greek’ rendering which accom- 
panied it was good, honest Welsh — as nearly as the Saxon 
tongue could frame it. Its exact Cambriati equivalent is 
Devjch da mi, ‘ Come with (or to) me.’ It is jargon 
no longer. In early times the Sassenach, no doubt, often 
heard this ‘challenge’ {‘Come, if you dare I’) shouted 
to him by the Kymri from the hilltop or the embattled 
crag. Hence it was perpetuated in the mimic warfare of 
their children’s games. So that, instead of being the 
‘jargon’ it has been a.ssumcd to be, it had a distinct 
historic raison cT^tre." 

The Kymric derivation is ingenious, but does not meet 
the case so clearly and completely as the Gaelic. 

Dudgeon. Shakspeare uses this word in ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
act ii. scene i, where Macbeth speaks of the imaginary 
dagger;— 

I see thee still, 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood. 

Which was not so before. 
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The mention of the blade, as distinguished from the 
dudgeon, has led all commf ntators and philologists to believe 
that dudgeon signified the handle only. But that this is an 
error is evident after a critical examination of the common 
employment of the word in a sense far more extended. 

To take a thing in dudgeon f “ When civil dudgeon first 
grew high,” “ Thou wert a serviceabie dudgeonf are all 
applications of thq term which cannot be confined to any 
idea of the mere handle or haft of a dagger. In the first 
instance, in dudgeon signifies in anger, resentment, or ill 
temper ; in the second, it signifies strife, contention, or 
civil war ; in the third, a dagger — blade as well as haft. 

Nares attempts to prove that dudgeon meant box-wood, 
of which dagger-hafts were formerly, or arc still made ; but 
failed to trace the idea further than to the Cambridge Dic- 
tionary of 1693, which says, A dudgeon haft, manubrium 
apiatum or buxeum ” (box-wood). It is not easy to see the 
connection between buxeum and dudgeon; though Nares 
adds, “ Here we have the key to the whole secret.” But if 
there be a key to the whole secret, it is to be found in a 
totally different direction — in the Gaelic word dideann (the 
sfcond d pronounced as j or dj). Dideann signifies any 
weapon of defence or protection, an arm of any kind, 
whether a knife, a dagger, a sword, &c. ; whence to take a 
thing in dudgeon, meant to take such offence at a thing as 
to take up arms to resent it ; a serviceable dudgeon simply 
meant a serviceable arm or weapon ; and civil dudgeon, civic 
.strife, when men had recourse to arms to redress their 
grievances, real or imaginary. 

Dug. The nipple or teat ; a word almost obsolete in 
our day, and if used at all, applied to the females of the brute 
creation. It was not considered vulgar in Shakspeare's 
time, if we may judge from the phraseology of the nurse in 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” who .speaks of applying “wormwood 
to her dugs " when weaning thq infant Juliet. It occurs in 
other writers of the period in a tender and respectful sense. 
Richardson’s Dictionary suggests that the word is syno- 
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ngrttiMBi itkk from tiie Teotoaie Zi^% a dnu^ 
ijiis«a,4»di«w’«r ptiU,«liich is higUy^AUe; butHi% 
positfble^ nevierdiekiss, liiat tibe Keltic drink, at^ 
dte^knU oMy supply tlie root 

JhdOMtlwm. ** I%is word.** says Mr. Halltwell (Archaic 
Dictionary), "has set all editors of Chaucer at defiance. 
A clue to its meaning may be found in Stai)ihurst*s 
‘ Description, of Ireland,* page 28 : ‘ These sealie soules 
were, as all Duleamons for the most part are, more to be 
terrified from infidelitie through the paines of hell than 
allured to Christianitie by the joyes of Heaven.* ” 

Chaucer uses the word twi^ in " Troilus and Cressida,** 
book iiL V. 933 and 935 : — 

I aui tin God me better minde sende 
At Dutamton, rig^t at my witte^ ende, 

(Quod Putdaras) ye neci wol ye here^ 

Dukamon depid ie flening of wretches. 

It is difficult to guess at the meaning of Dukamon as 
used by Chaucer. In Stanihurst*s " Description of Ireland,” 
tile sense is clear enough, from the Gaelic doll, blind, dull, 
ignorant ; and ceathatrn {^kern), a boor, a wild, untutored 
peasant; and ceatfuamean (plural — keman), boors, peasants; 
whence dulcarnoH, ignorant boors or peasants. 

E. 

Ear. This word has been long superseded in the 
English language by the sjmonymes — ^to cultivate, to till, 
to plough. It occurs sevei^ times in the Old Testament, 
and in Shakspeare, but is scarcely understood at the 
present time. In the dedication to the Earl of South- 
ampton, of the beautiful poem of “ Venus and Adonis,** 
which Shakspeare declares to be the “ first heir of his 
inventimi,*’ he modestly says that if it prove deformed, 
he will never afttf "ror so barren a land,” i.e. that he 
will renounce the writing of poetry, and never more 
cultivate it. The word is derived by phflolot^ala, who can 
never get behind jthe j^on, from that iaagHaffiih tdhhK it 
Appears as trian. But it dates from iBaii 9 rnbi 4 wfriM(l^^ 

L 
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the Sexon period, and is the Keltic or, to plough, to till, to 
cultivate ; in which senie ip exists not only in Greek and 
Latin, but in the Hebrew, Syriac, and Sanscrit. The 
Keltic arau, bread, is from the same ancient syllabic, the 
produce of the land which has been tilled or ploughed. 
Kven the Teutonic Erd, the English earth, is held by some 
ctymologi.<!ts to be derived from the same venerable word, 
and to “signify that which has been or should be cultivated 
or eared,” 

Eayesdxopper. A treacherous listener to a conver- 
sation not intended for his ears. 

Under our tents I’ll play the em>esdropper. 

To hear if any mean to shrink from me. 

Richard III,, act v. scene 3. 

Obstinately determined to find Teutonic or Anglo- 
.Saxon derivations for every English word not traceable to 
Greek or Latin, philologists, from Johnson to the present 
day, have been all contented to trace the word to eaves, 
the overhanging roof of a cottage or other building, and 
drop, the conversation that dropped into the ears of the 
hidden listener. But conversations are not carried on from 
the roofs of buildings, whence the words could be supposed 
to drop into the eaves, and from thence into th&pars of the 
furtive sneak who lay in wait to receive^ the^ ^And in 
the quotation from “Richard III.,” cotier would be wholly 
misapplied to tents, if tlie eaves of a bitilldiog Ivere really 
the origin of the word. A more modem atithor than 
Dr. Johnson has cither invented or borrowed a .story to 
account for the word on its sttpppsed Anglo-Saxon basis. 
Mackey’s “ Lexicon of Frceai^ils^iy ” records that on the 
revival of Freemasonry, in IjrVy, ^hc punishment inflicted 
on a detected "cowan” wjSis ^at "he should be placed 
under the eaves of the Koupe ‘bi rainy, weather, till the 
water runs in at his shouldj^ out at his heels." This 
ridiculous .story, founded|Mmte*'itn erroneous etymology, 
loses all its claim to cr(^pM|B ‘when the word is traced 
to its .real origin, the KeldiPjlf Gaelic eisd, to listen, and 
drapaire, a low, contcmptibu^|3irty person ; u hence etsi- 
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drapairsy comipted into the English eavesdropper, a meai^ 
person who listens furtively to what it was not intended he 
should hear. The Keltic eisd is the .root of the Englisw 
Aist,‘ eisdeackd, in the same language, signifies not only a 
hearing, a listening, but an audience. Drapaire is some- 
times written drabair and drabaire, equivalent to the 
English drab, when applied to a woman. The derivation 
from uibhir, numerous, and druapairc, a tippler, in the 
Gaelic etymology of the English language, is no longer 
tenable. 

Elf, Elf-loeka. Elfls a word common to nearly all the 
natives of Northern Europe, to signify a diminutive spirit 
or fairy who with the other elves, her companions, danced 
in circles on the grass, and of whom Mab was the recog- 
nized queen, until Shakspeare invented Titania, in the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” But elf and elf-locks in 
the following quotations are used in a peculiar sense : — 

My &ce rU grime with filth, 

Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. 

King Lear, act li. scene 3. 

This IS that very Mab 

That plaits the manes of horses in the night. 

And cakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 

Which, once entangled, much misfortune bodes. 

Romeo and fuliet, act L scene 4. 

None of the languages in which elfn found, in the sense 
of a fairy, such as German, where it is written Alp as well 
as FJf, ever connect the word with the idea of the verb to 
elf or elf-locks, or the superstition referred to by Shakspeare 
in his allusion to Queen Mab. To elf the hair is in German, 
die haare verfUzen, to entangle the hair ; and elf-lock is 
translated den Weichselkcpf, the plica polonica or matted 
hair. In French, to elf the hair is entortUler les ches^ux de 
maniire qdon ne puisse pas les dimSler, with out any 
allusion to supernatural agency in the matter. It is 
evident, too, from the passage quoted from “ Lear,” that 
Edgar does not need the ud of the elves or fairies either 
to “grime his face,” “blanket his loins," or his hair,” 
but that he intends to perform all these actions himself. 

L 3 
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It is probdilei considering the composite character of 
the Engli^ language, ^that elf a fairy sprite, and elf to 
entangle the hair, are traceable to different roots ; elf, a 
fairy, from the Saxon and Teutonic ; and elf the verb, 
from the Keltic vernacular. In this latter we find adbh 
{ailf), a ring, a circle, and atlbheag, a little ring, a circle, a 
curl. The almost identical sound of elfvoA atlhhe, at the 
time when the Gaelic was an unwritten tongue, and the 
English was in process of formation, may have led to the 
superstition recorded in Shakspeare, that the fairies were 
responsible for the matted rtngs or curls in the hair of men 
and animals. It is also probable that the name of the 
elves may have been derived from atlblie, a ring or circle I 
from the circles in the grass, called fairy rings, which were 
popularly asciibed to the tread of the small feet of the 
spirits’ moonlight dances on the green. 

EmanueL When Jack Cade — so grossly libelled in the 
second part of “ King Henry VI ,” commonly attributed, 
though without sufficient warranty, to Shakspeare — is told 
that the Clerk of Chatham, whom some of his followers have 
aiSbstcd and bi ought befoie him, can read and write, he 
exclaims, “Oh, monstrous — as if he supposed that all who 
could read and write were enemies of the people, and must 
of necessity he agents of despotisii), and of the law that 
pressed so hardly upon the multitude. 

Duk He has a book in his pocket, with red letters in it ... Nay ' 
he can make obligation and write court hind 

Caiii I am very sorry for it ' . . . Come hither, sirrah < I must 
esamine thee. What is thy name ? 

Clftk Emanuel. 

Dtik • They use to write it on the top of letters ! Twill go hard 
with ) ou ' 

It appears from other sources, and from letters still in 
existence in the British Museum, — and one from John 
Speed, the historian, to Sir Richard Cotton, which has been 
reprinted by the Camden Society, and is quoted by Mr. 
.Staunton in a note to act Jv. soene 2 of the second part of 
“ King Henry VI," — ^that tile custom alluded to by Dick was 
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common even in Shak^peare’s time. What Eman^ meant 
has never been satisfactorily explained, Nares remarks 
that the word was prefixed, probably from pious motives, 
to letters, missives, and other public deeds ; and that in the 
old play of the “ Faire Victories of Henry V.,’’ the broad 
seal of the king is called Emanuel. The letter from Speed 
to Sir Robert Cotton proves that the word was not con- 
fined to public notifications, but extended to private letters. 
Among the manuscripts in the British Museum, there are 
letters superscribed EutanezveU, and others festts Immanuel. 
If in those times it were necessary for the information of 
that portion of the population which still adhered to the 
Gaelic vernacular, and understood no other speech, to use 
some such a phrase, in a language known to them, as 
the English " Be it known to all men by these presents,” or 
other legal formulary, we have but to ask what form it 
uould take in the Keltic, to discover a possible clue to the 
meaning. We should find two phrases in that ancient 
tongue, either of which would meet all the requirements oi 
the case. The first is composed of the words am-atlhne, 
mile; am, the indefinite article, aithne (the th silent, pro- 
nounced attt-e), command or notification, and uille, to all ; 
in other words, *' be it commanded or notified to all men,” 
signifying that the document to which these words were 
piefixed was a binding and a legal one, issued by authority. 
The second is equally applicable, namely, umatnn, con- 
cerning us, and utile, all , or umamnutlle, almost identical 
in sound with, and very slightly dificrent from Emmanuel ; 
and meaning that the decree or notification to which the 
w ords were prefixed concerned everybody. 

That the phrase — whatever was its origin, or whichever 
of these two explanations is correct — was in common use 
in the corrupted English form of Emanuel, is evident from 
its having been given to a quack medicine or ointment in 
the Elizabethan era, alleged to be famous as a cure for all 
pains, hurts, and diseases. The ingredients are set forth 
by Narcs, in a quotation from the “ Pathway to Health,” 
and need not be here repeated The name selected, like 
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that of llte ** Universal Ointment” of the present day, 
would imply that It wa$ ^r general use, and concerned 
everybody, whatever was the malady from which relief and 
healing might be sought 

Soglishilian, Anglo-Saxon. At what time the com- 
pound word, Anglo-Saxon, came into use to signify an 
Englishman is not known with certainty. Nor is it likely 
to be discovered It has not been found in Shakspeare and 
his contemporaries, nor in any writers of the seventeenth 
century, or any previous period. The word Bngltsk has 
for more than a century been considered synonymous 
with British t and has been applied indiscriminately to 
all the inhabitants of the Biitish Isles, whether they are 
natives of England, Wales, Scotland, oi Ireland The use 
of the word in this wide sense has been held to be a 
grievance by enthusiastic Scotsmen and Irishmen, who 
think that their divisions of our common country have been 
Ignorantly and unjustly ignored in such phrases as the 
English Parliament, the Plnghsh army, the English navy, 
&C4 and they are of opinion that the word British should 
fliv^riablybe substituted Robcit Bums, in a note to his 
song, *' The Union,” says : " Nothing can reconcile me to 
the terms English ambassadoi, English Court, &c ; as if the 
English wanted to annihilate the very name of Scotland.” 
But in reality the Scotch and Irish are as much entitled to 
be called English as the so-called Anglo-Saxons, or even 
moie so, inasmuch as the northern and western divisions 
of the country are peopled by a race less intermingled with 
the Saxons, Germans, or Dutch than that of the south. 

That part of Germany, contiguous to Jutland, which is 
known to early English histonans as the land of the 
“Angles,” a supposed Germanic people, was in reality 
inhabited by Kelts, who were so designated fiom the 
Gaelic words an gael, i.e. the Gael. In this senne, 
Scotsmen, Irishmen, and Wdshmen are in reality more 
EngltihyiMn the Anglo-Saxons, Anglo-Dancs, or Anglo- 
Normans, and England, Angle-land (Angleterre), might 
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be (he proper designatiafi olT all the British Islee ; and no 
sensitive Scotsman or Irishman ought to object, either at 
home or abroad, to be called an Englishman. 

Enseuned bed. In Hamlet’s expostulations with his 
mother on her marriage with her first husband’s murderer, 
he speaks of 

The rank sweat of an enseamed bed. 

What is an enseanted bed The dictionaries say that 
enseamed means either greasy or enclosed within a seam, 
which can scarcely be the epithet intended by Hamlet , 
especially as he had been more than sufficiently coarse m 
the use of the phrase " rank sweat ,” and as any synony- 
mous word for greasy would not have added to the sense, 
to say nothing of the dignity, of his icproach In Gaelic, 
seam means to prohibit, and ann is an mtensitive prefix , 
whence ann-seam, Englished into emeam, would signify 
greatly prohtbtted, that is, incestu 3us , an idea that ran m 
Hamlet's mind, as is evident from a previous passage in 
the same speech, in which he says — 

A bloody deed ' Almobt as bad, good mother. 

As kill a king and marry with his biother 

Eyas, Nias. It has been thought that ntas was 
foimed from nyas, by the improper transference of the 
», in the indefinite article an, to the noun eyas. Both the 
words signify a young haw k Shakspeare applies eyas to a 
child . — 

But there is, sir, an eyne of childien, little eyases, that cry out on the 
top of the question. — UanUit, act ii scene 3 

There has been considerable controversy on the subject 
of the etymology of both forms of this word, the general 
opinion being that xnr^is coricct, and that it is derived 
from the French ntats, a fool , and that the word was 
applied to a young hawk, because it was untrained, and 
therefore foolish. Read in the lighjk of Shakspeare’s allusion 
to the children that cry out on the top (or eyrit) of the 
question, a better clue to the etjrtnology may be discoveied 
m the Gaelic etgh, a cry, a sere, m, and et^teaeft, clamoious 
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vocfliefOtts.^ TUt name may have been given to the yomig 
hawk bemuime it was damoroua for food, and not; as ib0 
cmnmentators imagine, because it was foolidi or untnined* 

F. 

1^{ Feel Fi! Fo! Fnml These apparently nn- 
meaning syllables are used by the Cornish giant Cormoran, 
and in some versions of the story, by Blunderbore in the 
favourite nursery tale of Jack the Giant Killer : — 

Fa^fee.fi,fo,fum > 

1 smell the blood of an Enjchshman , 

Let him be livmg or let him be dead, 

1*11 gnnd his bones to make my bread. 

Shakspcare makes Edgar quote three of these syllables 
in “ King Lear — 

Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 

His word was stiU,^r,/>, and f urn, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. 

Act 111 scene 4 

Jamieson, in his *' Northern Antiquities” quotes the phrase 
from a ballad very popular in Shakspcarc’s time, as uttered 
by the King of Elfland, when Childc Rowland, in search 
o^iii sister, Burd Ellen,” penetrated to the ** dark tower ” 
in which she was confined : — 

Ft ! Ji ' fo f and fum ' 

I smell the blood of a Christian man , 

Be he dead, or be he living, in my brand 
I’D dash his hams (biyuns) frae his brain>pan ' 

This is a Scottish version, and evidently of much later 
date than the English ones. Whether “ British,” *' English,” 
or “Christian” be the original epithet it is difficult to 
ascertain ; but if ’the story be of Keltic origin, as seems 
highly probable, the word, when used hy a Cornish giant, 
would with equal probability be “ English ” rather than 
“ British ” or “ Christian," and express the enmity of the 
Keltic race to the Saxon and Danish invaders, who at a 
later date assumed the title of Englishmen instead Of 
Britons. Whatevwr the truth may be, the seeming jargon 
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n stKSG^falQ «r a Kdtie expbiuition, and appeats to fjb'ui 
eapibemfii}) and eorrtqttioo of— 

Ftk f Ftgii ' Feum f 

Fatik (Jk f) fseans look I b(^old ! d&tadk or duidk (pn^ 
no&nced^Ot food;/)!^ good , iogA or bhogh (/o t), sufficient, 
and/wnr Qfum f), hunger ; which freely translated signifies . 
“ Behold I food, good, and sufficient for hunger ! ” — ^words 
very appropriate in the mouth of a man<de\ curing giant, 
such as Cormoran and Blunderbore are represented to be 

Fadge. This word remains to our time in colloquial 
usage, and signifies to suit, to answer the purpose Shak- 
speare, in " Love’s labour Lost,” has, — 

We will have, if thisySa^ not, an antic , 
and in “ Twelfth Night, — 

How will Aw/adge * my master loves her dearly. 
Wycherly, in “ The Country Wife,” 1688, gives the word — 
Wen, sir, how fadges the new design > 

Nares says, ” This was, perhaps, never better than a low 
word , etymologists derive it from the Saxon ” But the 
Saxon does not yield the root. The Keltic yields fatd 
(pronounced fadje or fudge), a prophet, to prophesy or 
predict; whence "this doesn’t fadge,” signifies this does 
not correspond to what was expected or piedicted of it 
It has been suggested that fadge may come irorafatgean, 
a sheath or scabbard — the Latin vagina — ^in which sense 
the word would metaphorically signify, this thing (or 
sword) does not fit (into the scabbard) 

Faiten, to deceive by flattery , fidt3nig, deceiving , 
faitene, deception. These words, now obsolete, occur in 
the " Vision of Piers Ploughman,” and are thus glossed by 
Mr Wright, who attempts no etymology — 

Biddetes and beggers 
Paste abottte yede. 

With hue behes and hue bagges 
Of bread full y-crammedt 
FatUdm for hire foode 
• • • * 

Those that vith/ufynd 
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These words hove no Teutonic, etymology, and seem 
traceaftle to the Gaelic faid otfaidk, a {Hwphet ; afterwards 
applied to a professional^fortune-teller. 

XUL Shakspeare and file writers of his time use thft 
word In the sense of to fell, to strike down. It is generally 
thought to be a corruption into the active mood of fall in 
the passive, though to fall down is not to fell or strUte down. 

The common executioner 
Fatk not the axe upon the humbled neck, 

But first begs pardon. 

As You Like ft, act ill scene 5. 

Infect her beauty, 

In fen*8ucked fogs, drawn by a powerful sun, 

To fall and blast her piide. 

King Lear, act 11 scene 4. 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a little 
Than fall and bruise to death. 

Mearure for Measure, act ii. scene t 

In all these instances fall means to strike or beat, and 
has no relation to the Teutonic fallen, the English “fall 
down though it seems to be akin to fell, to strike or smite. 
It finds its true etymology in the sense in which Shakspeare 
em|doys it, in the Gaelic buatl, bhuatl, to strike, and fed, a 
atythe — the French fatdx and falchion, a scythe, and in 
poefical diction a broadsword, instruments with which 
to cut or strike down 

Fancy, Fond. Shakspeare and other writers of his 
time make fancy synonymous with love, amorous desire, 
or inclination. He speaks of Queen Elizabeth as one— 

In maiden nieditation,/n«Q' free ; 
and in the “ Merchant of Venice ” has a song . — 

Tell me, where is famy bred ? 

In the heart or fp the head ? 

* • • • 

It IS engendered m the eyes 

With gazing fbd. 

Act lit. scene 1 . 

From the Gtcek words ^vretoi^ an appearance, 
to cause to appear, the English word fancy is usually 
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derived ; both of tbem signt^ng a whim, a caprice, 
appearance or dream of the imagination. The Kelt^ 
much more ancient dun* die Greek, has facin, weak ; 
fatmtais, weakness, langutihn^ent ; and faoineas, idlenesJt 
vanity, weakness. This derivation includes the idea of 
the Grdek fantasia, an appearance which is born of weak- 
ness, or of idleness; and supports that conveyed in 
Shakspeare’s song. Love, in the sense of /aney, has been 
long' held to be bom of idleness; whereas true love, not 
to be designated by the word /aH(y, is a serious matter, 
and engrosses the whole mind. Sir Walter Raleigh 
has a passage describing as a minor and inferior 
d^^ree of the passion of love : — 

Nerins, both admiring her judgment and valour, together with her 
person and external beauty, ybmrr/f her so strongly, as, neglecting all 
princely respects (pursuits), he took her from her husband. 

Shakspeare employs both fantasy and fancy as syno- 
nymous. He speaks of ** fancy-mongers ” {As You Like 
ii) ; “ fancy-sick ” {Midsummer Nights Dream) ; “ begot 
of nothing but vain fantasy” {Romeo and Juliet)', ” fantasy 
of dreams and ceremonies ” {Julius Casar). 

The same idea of love or fancy, as born of idleness or 
folly, is to be found in the word fond ” or loving. The 
word in the ‘present day signifies loving, attached to ; as, 
fond of his books, of his bottle, of his pictures, of sport or 
amusement, of his wife, of his child, of his friend, of his 
ease, of his prejudices. Johnson avers that he could not 
discover any satisfactory etymology for it, and his modern 
successors are equally at a loss. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries it signified foolish, as well as loving, 
a sense which to a limited extent it still bears : — 

Grant I may never prove to fond 
To trust man on his oath or bond. 

Or a harlot for her weeing. 

Ttmon of Athens, act i. scene a. 

Tell these sad women 
Tis fond\a wail inevitable strokea. 

Coriidasm, act iv. scene x. 
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tkm it ui {A>i}y cov«t Md deep, and tmintetHlond, no 
doulM, in the tense of extreme love or fendnfvs, signifyingf 
fitfy. The long'soughti etyinology is to be found in die 
Keldr /aotH, weak, foolish. fThe same idea mns Ihrooi^ 
the word feol-ht^, as if to be too haj^y were foolish ; 
and the Engli^ stUy, derived from the German sdig^ 
happy, as if there were a covert satire, founded on very 
deep philosophy, that none but fools — knowing nothing 
— were truly happy, and that those who know most have 
the greatest leason for unhappiness 

Fane This word is not wholly obsolete, and is poeti- 
cally used to designate a cathedral, a temple, or other 
religious building of importance — 

Nor fane, nor capitol, 

The prayers of priests, nor time of sacrifice, 
shall lift up 

Their rotten privilege — Cmolanus 
The word is immediately derived from the Latin fanum 
a temple , but is much older than Rome, having descended 
to our time from very remote antiquity, and the religious 
observances of the Druids and their predecessors in the 
worship of the sun and the heavenly bodies The temples 
C|| ttfe primitive sun-worshippers were all circular, like our 
English Stonehenge, and were called fanes, from the Gaelic 
fatnne, a circle. This ancient word survives in the 
modern slang of thieves and bq'gars as fawney, which 
signifies a ring, a small circle. The woid Umpk is 
formed from the same idea and practice of the eariiest 
inhabitants of Europe, from the Keltic ttm (the root of the 
Latin tempus, the French Umps, and the English Ume), 
meaning a larger circle than fatnne ; i e. the circle of the 
seasons and the year , conjoined with bad or batle, a place, 
an edifice, a building, whence temple, a laige circular 
building, adapted for worship 

Tap Shakspeare uses this word in the “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” act i scene i, where Bardolph says — 

The {.entltman had drunk himself Slit of his five senses , and being 
fop, sir, was, as the> sav, cashiered 
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TKI» old mt atid sUog word appean to be from the 
Keltk /«oi, a lumPk a swellh^, a protuberance ; whenoe 
fab came to iignify swollen out with liquor , equivalent 
to the modem slang tights” which has the same meaning 
applied to a drunken man, Le. that he has his skin full. 
Some have derived the modem English “ tight ” from the 
Gaelic taite, glee, hilarity, jollity. 

FardoL Ihis long obsolete word is generally supposed 
to signify a load or burden, in which sense it meets the 
n^uirements of all the passages in which its use has been 
preserved — 

Who would fardelt bear. 

To groan and sweat under a weaty life ' 

HamUt, act lu. scene i 

Well, lei us to the king, there is that in this faraet will make him 
sack his hoaid — IVtuter's Talt^ act iv scene 3 

A handsome pack. 

Which she had fardled neatly at her back. 

Drayton, 

The etymology of fardel has not been clearly traced in 
any English dictionary The word appears in French as 
faideau, in Italian as fardello, and is derived by Nares and 
othets from the Low Latin fardellvs. Some have traced 
it to a supposed Dutch word /ari&r/, which, however, is not 
to be found in any Dutch or Flemish dictionary Bt^che- 
relle, in his '* Grand Dictionnaire," derives it from the Breton 
branch of the Keltic fardeU, from jfarr, to carry. The 
Keltic or Gaelic of the British Isles (the Kymiic excepted) 
has ykr, a load, a burden, or the freight of a ship ; detU, a 
plank or branch of timber, and deiltt^t & or faggot of 
uood ; from whence in all probability, the load par 

excellence of a primitive state of society, when wood fuel 
was an article of first necessity. To trace the word to 
the Low Latin fardellus, is but to trace it to the original 
Keltic, for Low Latin, so called, was but a mongrel dialect, 
composed of Keltic with the Latin termination in us. 

In provincial English, according to Mr. Thomas Wright, 
fardedetl signifies hesitation, delay, or impediment He 
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derives it fioiiik tbe French, where no such word exists. It 
is jMobsIdy from the Keltic fardal, whidi has exactly the 
aatne meaning. 

Vawoor. The compost^ English language, which 
borrows its words from many different sources, has at 
least three separate meanings for the word favour; first, 
pardaiity, preference, affection, goodwill ; second, a gift, a 
benefit bestowed ; and third, the expression of the coun- 
tenance and personal appearance of a man or woman. In 
the familiar phrases " ill-favoured ” and “ well-favoured,” 
the word is evidently derived from some other source than 
that of favour in the two interpretations first cited. No 
language now spoken in Euiope, of kin to the English, and 
having its roots in other sources than the Keltic, has any 
word of similar sound or meaning to express the same idea. 
The French speak of a “ well-favoured ” person as being 
bonne mine, and of an “ill-favoured” person as being 
mauvaise mine. The corresponding ^\oids in German are 
wohlgebtldet and ubelgebtldet. In neither of these is there 
the slightest trace of favour as a word to express any- 
thing but the Latin favor, favorem. Shakspeare’s use of 
the wfrd in its third sense is fiequent : — 

f kn9w yoanfavour well. — Twelfth Ntght, act iii. scene 4. 

And so in favour was my brother. — Ibid. 

The boy is fair, of female favour. — A t You Like It, act iv. scene 2. 

Known by garment, not by favom . — K’lnteYt Tale, act v. scene 2. 

Let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come at last.— 
Hamlet, act v scene i. 

Every Ime and tnck of his sweet favom — Alls Well that Endi 
Well, act 1. scene i. 

'Ak favour is famihar to me —Cymbehne, act v. scene 5. 

No English etymologist has remarked upon favour 
in this sense, or endeavoured to trace it to any source but 
the mistaken one of the Latin favor, favorem, which has 
quite other meanings. The Gaelic has two words for the 
natural countenance, build, expression, and i4>pearance of 
the human frame and (dXie-^gndapAfarbbar {bk pronounced 
as v). Gn/ signifies natural temper, form, appearance ; and 
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fMkar, the quality, aj^earance, edgfe, and temper of a 
weapon, and by extension of meaning and metaphorical 
licence, &e form, appearance, quality, and temper of a 
human being. In colloquial English a man is often spoken^ 
of in a complimentary, though vulgar sense, as a “blade 
and in ordinary English, people have “ tempers ” as well as 
blades and sharp weapons, by which they are estimated 
and judged by friends, enemies, or onlookers. “ Temper” 
and “ favour ” are as nearly as possible synonymous. 

Fee-grief. The meaning of the word fee in the follow- 
ing pa.ssage, where MacDuft asks Ross, the bearer of ill 
news, — 

What concern they ? 

The general cause i Or is it a fee grief. 

Due to some single breast ? 

Macbeth, act iv. 

has been suggested to mean “ private and particular.” This 
is evident ; but whence the word fee t Nares sajrs, “ a grief 
appropriated to some single person as a fee or salary,” 
which is absurd. He adds that it is “apparently an 
arbitrary compound.” It has also been referred to the 
German Vte/i, cattle, and afterwards signifying pastoral 
wealth. As to hold an estate in fee simple, is to hold it 
absolutely in one’s own right — belonging personally to one- 
self— and as a fee given for service rendered becomes abso- 
lutely the property of the recipient, may not the root of 
the word in these senses, and in that in which it is em- 
ployed by Shakspeare as 'TSv-grief,” not be derived from the 
Keltic /fand self? and signify that which is private 
and personal to oneself? In the phrase “ Mine own self,” 
“own ” implies ownership, and to own a thing is to possess 
it for one’s self. If this be so, feO’grief would not be, 
as Nares suggests, an “ arbitrary compound." 

Fere. A husband, a man, a companion. 

And swear with me, as with the wohdySw 
And father of that chaste, dishonoured dame. 

Titus Androukus, act iv. scene i. 

Gaelic, ^<fr, a man ; ferail, manly ; fearackas, manliness. 
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Fettle^ Nitfes states that the word means to go 
earnestly’ upon any business. It is still in common use in 
Lancashire^ the northern counties, and Scotland, and sig-* 
nifies to prepare, to arrange.* In Shakspeare’s time !t bad 
a different ^de of meaning, as appears from the context 
of the only passage in which he employs it : — 

your line joints 'gainst Thursday next. 

Romeo andjulut, act lii. scene 5. 
When the shenff saw Little John bend his bow, 

He fettled him to begone — Pertfs Reltques. 

Mr Staunton says that fettle means to prepare, and that 
curiously enough the word has been overlooked by all the 
editors of Shakspeare, who read settle. Fettle is the correct 
word, as appears from Hall's “ Satires,” as well as from its 
modern use in the North — 

Nor list he now go whistling to the car, 

But sells his team and fettleth to the war 

Hall, Fourth Satire. 

Though fettle has come to mean to prepare, to make 
ready, a sense which is not inconsistent with its use in 
Shakspeare and in Hall’s " Satires,” its original meaning in 
the Keltic, from which it is derived, was to nerve, to 
s|fe4gthen, in preparation for a work or a struggle , from 
fet^t nerve, sinew ; and fetthedy to nerve, to make strong , 
** fettle your fine joints," is nerve your fine joints, and 
to the war,” strengtheneth to thewar. From this 
primitive sense of the word the transition to prepare (by 
strength) is easy and obvious. 

Figent. Wild, untamed, restless, unsteady. 

I have known such a wrangling advocate^ 

A \LVietfigent thsng. 

Beaumont and Fletch^, LUtle French Lanyer, act 111 scene 3. 

He was somewhat^m/ with me. 

Idem, Coxcomb^ act L scene z. 

God forgive me, what a kind atfgeni memory have yon 7 

Nay then, what kind off gent wit have yon i-^Easttuard Ho f 

Nares is of opinion that fgeni means fidgetty, with 
which word it has possibly some connection. The root 
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is the Keltic fiadJt and fiadhaich^ wild, rude, rough, un- 
cultivated. 

FigO. Fico, Fig. The first of these words occurs fre 
quently in the works of the Klizabethan dramatists ; the 
third is still in vulgar use, as in the phrases “ 1 would not 
give a jig for it,” and “ I don’t care a figl" A fig's end is 
found in Withal’s Dictionary (1654) : “ I will not give a 
fiy^s end for it.” It is doubtful whether figo, fico^ and fig 
are from the same source, or convey the same meaning ; 
though Shakspeare uses both : — 

\ fti^o for thy friendship ! 

The Jig of Spain ! — Henry .in iii. scene 6. 

When Visiol lies. 

Fig me like the l)rag[jin^ Spaniard ' 

2 ilcnty act v. scene 3. 

There is a singular amount of confusion and uncertainty 
as regards the true meaning of figo and fico, and the 
allusions to Spain in connection with them. Narcs says 
tnat figo was an expression (or display) of contempt or 
insult, which consisted in thrusting the thumb between two 
of the closed fingers or into the mouth, a custom generally 
considered to bo Spanish. There was, he adds, a poisoned 
fig employed in Spain as a secret way of destroying an 
enemy or an obnoxious j>crson, as portrayed in a quota- 
tion from Gascoigne : — 

It may fall out that thou shalt be enticed 

To sup sometimes with a m.igni//(fA 

And ha\e a Jico foisted in thy dish. 

As the Spanish name for fig, the fruit of the fig-tree, is 
higo or liiga, it would seem that some other origin inu.st 
be found for the word ; though it is extremely difficult to 
discover it. The expressions “ I donH care ^figl' and “ a figs 
eudl' «'ire more easily to be accounted for by the Keltic////^//, 
a remnant, a paring, a worthless piece of refuse or rubbish. 

Narcs remarks that “the expression ^a fig for you,’ must 
have arisen from the other [figo or fico), as figs were so 
common in Kngland as to be proverbially w’orthless.” 
Jhit as we sometimes hear the expression, “ I don’t care a 

M 
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straw,*' in which straw signifies the extreme of worthless- 
ness, it is probable that the fruit, was never intended 
as an example of worth4essness ; but that the true origin 
of the disputed word was as above stated, the Keltic 
fuigh, a paring, a cheese-paring, an apple-paring, anything 
of no value, and to be thrown away. This word explains 
any mystery attaching to the expression, except that to 
the Spanish fig, which was used for the purposes of poison- 
ing. The dirty explanation derived from the fabulous 
story of the ]^mperor Frederick Barbarossa and the people 
of Milan, when he conquered their city, deserves no con- 
sideration. 

Filed tongue. This phrase is used by Shakspcarc, 
Spcn.ser, Ben Jonson, and other writers of the time, and is 
explained by Nares as meaning “ polished,** and applied to 
the tongue of a delicate speaker. 

Hib humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongueyfAv/, his 
e>e ambitious, lus gait majcstical. —Lin^es Labour Loi>i, act v. sc. i. 

And when thou conicst thy talc to tell. 

Smooth not th) tongue w ith Jilcd talk, 

]-csl the same subtle practice swell. 

Passionate Pilgrim, 

The sly deceiver, Cupid, thus beguiled 
'f he simple damsel with his filed tongue. 

Fairfax, Ta^so, 

Flic has many meanings in English, and is a word 
derived from different languages : as a file of soldiers, the 
rank and file of an army, the file for the preserv^ation of 
letters and documents, and file, a blacksmith's or iron- 
workers tool. In none of these is the etymology of file 
to be found as applied to the tongue, or to talk. Neither 
is the w'ord, if it be a verb, to be found in the infinitive, to 
file the tongue, but always as filed: .suggesting that it was 
an adjective, and not a preterite or past participle. It is 
scarcely derivable from the French fil, the Latin filum, a 
thread - though Wr'c sometimes .say, the thread of a dis- 
course ; nor from the Teutonic feilc, to be defiled or 
prostituted ; or from feilc, the tool of that name. A 
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hitherto unsuspected source of the word, in the sense in 
which it was used by Shakspearc and his contemporaries, 
is to be found in the Keltic Ji/canta, speakinp^ with fluency, 
eloquent, poetical, derived from f/e and filidh^ a poet, and 
jilcachd^ eloquence, poetry. If the English word merely 
signified smooth, as Messrs. Nares, Wright, llalliwell, and 
others suppose, Shakspeare would not have written pleo- 
nastically in the “ Passionate Pilgrim,** “ smooth not thy 
tongue with filed (or smooth) talk.” The Gaelic derivation 
fully expresses the true meaning in all the passages cited. 

Finch egg. The meaning of this epithet, applied by 
Thersites to Patroclus in “ Troilus and Cressida,” is as 
Nares remarks, ** by no means clear, though evidently 
meant as a term of reproach.'* 

Patfochis: You indUtinguishablc cur! 

Thersites: Why art thou thus exasperate, thou idle, immaterial skein 
of slcyd silk ! thou green sarsnet flap for a sore c>c ! thou tassel of a 
prodigal’s purse, thou? Ah, how the poor world is pestered with 
such waterdies ! • 

Pairoilus: Out ! gall ! 

7 'hrrsites : Finch ej^t» ! 

Steevens says that “ a finch’s egg is remarkably gaudy, 
and that the word may thus be equivalent to a cox- 
comb.” “ But,” remarks Nares, “ the chaffinch, bullfinch, 
and goldfinch have all eggs of a bluish white, with 
purplish spots or stripes” He thence implies that their 
eggs are not gaudy, anti that the simile is inapproj)riatc. 
It may perhaps throw some light on the subject, if ue 
consider that the Keltic fuicag or fionag signifies a mite, 
an animalcule, a maggot, a contemptible insect, and that 
finch egg is probably a corruption of that word. 1 hus 
Thersites, after having exhausted all the abusive epithets 
at his immediate command, wound up by calling Patroclus 
a maggot’s egg, meaning that his littleness was so extreme 
as to be almo.st infinite. 

Fine. This word in modern, and in some ancient 
English, is and was used as synonymous with delicate or 
beautiful. This sen.se is not supported etymologically by 

M 2 
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any of the languages, Teutonic or others, from which 
English is mainly derived. 

To fine his title i^ith some show of truth, 

Though in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught. 

Henry act i. scene 2. 

Time’s office is to fine the hate of foes. 

Rape ofLucrece, 

In KeWie, fioun is white, pure, and fionnaich^ to whiten, 
to clear, to purify ; and in Teutonic, from the same root, 
feiu^ the English fine, is delicate. This word is not to be 
confounded in origin with the Latin finis, the end, and its 
derivatives, such as confine, define, &c. The Keltic ety- 
mology explains the use of the word in Shakspeare. 

Firing. “This word,*' says Narcs, “is corrupt, or a 
misprint which criticism has not yet set right. It is evi- 
dently,” he adds, “something dangerous, as fire-cock and 
fire-lock " have been conjectured. 

March off amain ; within an inch of a firing 
Turn me on the toe like a weathercock, 

Kill every day a serjeant for twelve months. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Wit 7 vitkout Money, 

In the United States, the closed fist, with which a man 
ihreatens or prepares to strike another, is called “ a bunch 
of fives^ — a weapon which, as Nares says, is “something 
dangerous,” if you are within an inch of it. May not the 
word, as used by l^eaumont and Fletcher, be a slang 
expression of the time, similar to the American slang of 
the present day } derived from the Keltic vernacular, 
true, and aiig^ five, i.e. a true five, or clo.sed fist with the 
five fingers, or “ a bunch of fives.” This is a suggestion 
quite as tenable as the fire-lock and fire-lock which Nares 
has preserved for us. 

Firk. This word, as used by Shakspeare and other 
writers of his time, is explained by Nares as signifying to 
beat, from the Latin ferio, 

ril firk him and ferret him ! 

Henry V,, act iv. scene 4. 
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Nay, I will firk 

My silly novice, as he ne'er was firl^d 
Since xnidwives bound his noddle. 

Ram Alley (old play). 

The word as a substantive occurs also in Ram Alley ” 
where Nares thinks it means a quirk or a freak : — 

Leave this firk of law, or by this light 
ril give your throat a slit ! 

The true derivation of firk^ both as noun and verb, 
seems to be the Gaelic fearg^ anger, rage, ire, ?LnA fcargaich^ 
to incense, to make angry, to provoke, to excite. 

Flamen. A name given by the Romans to the higher 
orders of the priesthood, and borrowed from their Sabexan 
and Gaulish ancestors. Shakspeare uses the word in 
“ Coriolanus,*’ act ii. scene i, where Brutus says of the recep- 
tion given to Coriolanus : — 

All tongues speak of him . . . 

All agree in cainestncss to see him. 

beld'bhewn flamens do press among the popular throngs, 

And puff to win a vulgar station. 

The word is derived from the Gaelic fltxth {fid), a prince, 
and ;///;/;/, to teach, to instruct; whence fiamen, a princely 
teacher or high priest. 

Flannel. Under the idea that the hrst flannel was 
made in Wales— which is possibly correct, as Welsh flannel 
is still a phrase in common use — Shakspeare employs the 
word as an epithet of contempt for a Welshman : — 

I am dejected ; I am not able to answer the Welsh flanncL-^Mcrry 
llVvcs of WimUor, act v. scene 5. 

The word is derived by Johnson from the Welsh or 
Kymric givlatmi {goodaneit), wool, but the resemblance 
or connection between flannel and givlanen is not very 
apparent. The word appears in French as flanclle, and 
M. Littre, who never heard of a Welsh derivation, says of it 
in his Dictionary : — “ Dicz Ic tircdel’ancicn franyais fiainc^ 
courtc pointe, il n’est pas cloignc de croirc que flaine est 
derive du latin velamcn, illamen, ce qui voile, couvre. Mais 
il est plus probable que c’c.st le bas latin Jlamincum, dtofle 
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dc hiinc.” The first woollen stuffs spun by the early Keltic 
inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, and of Wales among the 
rest, were usually dyed red and yellow by the juice extracted 
frv)m the niounUiin heather; hence the word flannel ox red 
xoool^ from the Keltic fann^ red, and olann^ wool, olladh^ 
w'oollen, whence flannolan^ the English flannel and the 
French flanellc, 

Hakluyt in his “ Voyages ” says, “ By chance met a canoe 
of Dominicans, to the people wdiereofhe gave a waistcoat of 
; clloio flannel.’* Red, however, w^as the commonest dye. The 
attempt to derive Fal staff’s phrase applied to Sir Hugh Evans 
from Flucllin, a noted Welsh prince, scarcely merits con- 
sideration. The vulgar i)ronunciation of “ flannen ” instead 
of flannel, used by uneducated people, supports the derivation 
from flann-olann, and the more correct flannel^ from flann- 
olladh. 

Flaunt. To make an ostentatious show of finery in 
apparel ; flaunting, showy. These w'ords surv ive in modern 
])arlance, but flattnl, a noun, as used by Shakspcarc and his 
contemporaries, has I)ecome obsolete : — 

Or how 

Should I, in these my borrowed flaunts^ behold 
'1 he btemnebs of hib presence ? 

If Talc, ac t iv. scene 3. 

Dost thou come hither with thy flourishes. 

Thy flaunh and -‘Beaumont and Flchhcr, 

The etymology of the word is considered uncertain in 
linglish dictionaries, though Richardson has attempted to 
derive it from the Anglo-Saxon fleon^ to flee, and the Ice- 
landic flana, to rush headlong ; both of which arc clearly 
irrele\ant. 'i’he most probable derivation is from the Keltic 
Jlann, red, the showy colour ; also a red ribbon. 

Flaw. In modern parlance signifies a defect or fault 
In the seventeenth century it signified a storm, or gust of 
w ind and rain ; in which sense it is now obsolete. 

0 that tliat c.uth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall to expel the \xinter*s_^rtic/.' 

Hamlet^ act v. biene 1. 
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I do not fear the flaw, — Pericles^ act iii. scene i. 

And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my head, 

Like to the golden sun’s transparent beams. 

Doth calm the fury of his mad-bred flaw, 

3 Henry V/,, act iii. scene 1 . 
What flaws and whirls of weather, 

Or rather storms, have been cleft these three days ! 

Ileaumont and Fletcher, Pilgrim^ act iii. scene 6. 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 

(iiists and foul flaws, — Shakspeare, Venus antf Atfon/s, 

And deluges of armies from the town. 

Came pouring in. I heard the mighty^/Ztm'. — Drydm, 

In Gaelic, sig^nific.s a sudden gust of wind,^/r//#\ 
sleet, fliuch^ violent rain, and fliuchadh^ a burst of windy 
and rainy weather ; all connected with the idea of a “ flaw 
in Shakspeare and his contemporaries. Fhu\.\ in the sense 
of defect or blemish, is probably derived from fault and 
faulty. Narcs is of opinion that flaws in the following 
])assfigc is unintelligible : — 

A gentlewoman of mine. 

Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 

Hath blistered her report. 

J/easure /or Measure, act ii. scene 3 

Warburton propo.sed to alter flazvs to flames. Mr Staun- 
ton adopts the .seeming alteration, which is by no means 
necessary. The flaws or pa.ssionate storms of her youth, or 
the flaws and defects of her own youth, arc quite intelligible 
and cither expresses the obvious meaning better than flames. 

Fleshmonger, This word is peculiar to Shakspeare, 
and would appear to have been coined by him. But the 
coinage was ju.stifiablc and u.seful, and in strict accordance 
with the genius and spirit of the language. As a synonym 
for “ whoremonger,” it was a clear gain to the vernacular, 
and ought not to have been allowed to fall into desuetude. 
'I’hc word monger is from the Keltic mangairc, a dealer, 
a merchant ; whence fish-monger, iron-monger, chee.se- 
monger, coster-monger, news-monger, scandal-monger, &c. 

And was the duke a fleshmong'i\ a fool, and a coward, as you then 
reported him to be "i— Measure for ensure, act v. scone i. 
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The word might well be revived as a synonym for 
butcher, which is not of English origin, but is derived from 
the French bouchc, the mouth, and signifies a purveyor for 
the mouth, which the butcher, called fleshcr in Scotland, has 
no more exclusive right to be called than the fishmonger 
or the cheesemonger. 

Flibbertigibbet. T his grotesque word, in use before 
the time of Shakspeare as the name of a fiend, is applied 
to Gloucester, when faintly seen approaching through 
the darkness on the moor, and making his way, with a torch 
in his hand, to Lear and his companion in the storm. 
“Look ! ” exclaims the Fool ; “ here comes a walking fire ! * 
Edgar replies, - 

Tis the foul fiend Flihberti^i>ibbct : 

He begins at the curfc<v, and walks till the first rock. 

Kin*^ Ltar^ art lii. scene 4. 

Flibbertigibbet appears to have been the name given 
to what w'as afterwards called “Will o’ the Wisp ” and 
“ Jack o’ Lantern." and now known as the ignis fatuus, an 
exhalation produced over stagnant waters, and burning 
faintly like a jet of gas, blown hither and thither by the 
wind. In early times it excited superstitious fear, and was 
supgpsed to be a lantern held by a goblin, sometimes 
called Puck. The phrase “ walking fire" applied by the 
Fool, suggests the word to Edgar, mimicking madness, and 
prompts his after allusions to the haunts and habits of the 
“ Will o’ the Wisp," the “ swimming frog," the “ toad," the 
“ tadpole,” the “ newt,’' the “ ditch-dog,” and the “ green 
mantle of the standing pool.” The name seems to be com- 
pounded of the Keltic fliucht€y wet or wetted ; ^xiAgiobng^ 
Anglicized and corrupted, for avoidance of the guttural, into 
Flibbertigibbet, signifying. the wet and haiiy “ puck,” fook, 
or fiend of the marshes. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, the water-bull and the water 
horse — hairy spirits that frequented the waters, the same as 
the Kelpie or the Lubrican — were long believed in An 
account of them is to be found in the “ Darker Superstitions 
of .Scotland," by J G. Dalyell, Glasgow, 1835. 
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In the superstition of Ireland this particular sprite is 
known as the Lubrican. It was known under the same 
appellation in England, and is mentioned in Drayton’s 
‘‘ Nymphidia ” in the following lines : — 

By the mandrake’s dreadful groans, 

By the lubtuans sad moans, 

By the noise of dead men’s bones 
In charnel-houses rattling. 

Foin, A term in fencing. 

Ciuus : What be you all come for ? 

Host : To sec thee fight, to see thee foin^ to see thee traverse . . . 
to see thee pass thy punto, thy stock, thy distance, thy inont.int.-- 
Mcny Wives of Wimisor, 

“ Skinner/’ says Narcs, “ derives it from poindre.X.^ prick; 
Junius from if>ovevi); both very improbable. It seems to 
me to be more likely from fohuicr, to prick for eels with a 
spear,” Johnson says the word means to push, to thrust, 
and that it comes from the French foindn\ It appears to 
be from the Keltic foinich or foignich, to make a tentative 
dcmon.stration with the sword, to discover the weak and 
unguarded point in an antagonist ; or from foinnieJi^ a 
w capon. 

Forage, Provender or food for horses ; to forage, to 
search for food This word is neither obsolete nor un- 
common : but its origin has been misunderstood by every 
philologist who has attempted to explain it. 

Forage, and run 

To meet disple.isiirc further from the doors, 

And grapple with him ere he come too nigh. 

AV;//; John^ act v. scene i. 

Dr. Johnson says that forage to range abroad, which 

in a certain sense it does. Narcs .says that it comes from 
the French fntrrage^ and that forage is formed from the 
Low Latin fodjragei/iy food ; whence ranging abroad for 
food. The root is the Gaelic feur, grass, necc.s.sary for 
cavalry in a campaign ; and foghar (pronounced fodiar)^ 
harvest. Foddi r, food for cattle, is from a word in the 
same language— fodar, straw, hay, provender. 
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Forgetive. An evidently corr. pted form of some 
word of which the meaninjj was known to Shakspeare, 
who employed it, but whiclt has been lost, except for the 
surmises of commentators, who judge by the context. It 
occurs in the second part of “ King Henry the Fourth,” 
act iv. scene 3, where Falstaff says of sherry sack : — 

It hath a twofold operation in it. It ascends into the brain, drives 
out nil the foolish and dull and crude vapours which environ it, makes 
it apprehensive, quick, full of nimble, hcry, and delectable 
shapes, which, delivered over to the tongue, become excellent wit. 

The ordinary Fnglish language affords no clue to the 
meaning of forgeiive^ which is palpably unclcrivable from 
for^^et. Mr. Staunton and other commentators suppose, 
from analogy, that it means “ inventive,” and so define it, 
but without assigning any etymological meaning. The 
word does not a{)pear to ha\e been used by .any other 
author than Shakspeare ; and if not a misprint, was pro- 
bably a colloquialism in his day, from the Keltic fcar^i^^ 
anger, feargait, provocation, passionate, anti Jiargaidy to 
provoke, to incite or excite, 'fliis derivation exactly 
suits the meaning which Falstaff intended to convey. 

Foul murder. The epithet foul in this phrase is not 
to^e interpreted in the ordinary Anglo-Saxon meaning (»f 
the word, from the German /^///, unclean, impure. It is 
from the Keltic fuil, blood or bloody ; whence '‘"foul 
murder ” is bloudv murder. 

The ei)ithet in “/W play,” unfair play, is derived from 
another Keltic n)ot, deceit, fraud, treachery. Foul 

minder may thus have a double origin, cither of w'hich 
w'ould much more forcibly express the meaning than the 
Teutonic word for unclean. 

Foutra. A W'ord of contempt, scorn, or hatred, synony- 
mous with the French foutre and foutu, indecent words 
not admitted into the dictionaries. 

A font} a for the world and worldlings bare ; 

\ foutra for thine office. 

‘ ifenry ll \ act v. scene 3. 

1^'n iin the Gael ic fudaidh, mean, vi le, contemptible ; fuathadar 
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{faudai% hateful ; fnath, hatred, avenj^injj. The French 
foutre or gens foutre is the most insultingly opprobrious 
epithet that can be applied to a man. 

Foz. An old name for a sword. I*istol, “IlcnryV.,” 
act iv. scene 4, says to his French prisoner : — 

Thou dicst on point of fox. 

The word was common in the Elizabethan era, as ajipcars 
from the folIoAving examples : — 

What would you have, sisters, of a fellow that knows nothing l)ut a 
basket hilt, and an old fox in it. — Ben Jonson, Bartholomeiv lui/r, act 
ii. bccnc 6 . 

To such animals, 

Half-hearted cicatures as these arc, your fox 
Unkcnncll’d, Avith a cholcrick gh.istly aspect, 

On two or three coniniinatory terms 
Would run. &c.- Ibid., Lad\\ i. i. 

Of what blade is it ? 

A 'J’olodo, or an English fox. 

White Droil (old pl.u). 

A cowardly slave, that dares as well 
I'.at his Am*, as draw it in earnest. 

Por\'o/f ^ ll'ctitiifiji* (old play). 

I A\ear as sharp steel as another man, 

.\iul 111) Jov bites as deep. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, King a/ui no King, 
Old foxes are good blades. — Broome, Kngiish Moor. 
Foxed, in ancient slang, .signified conquered and over- 
come by liquor, as in the lines from “ Poor Robin ” 
Ci73«) 

Or have their throats with brandy drenched, 

Which makes men /rM«v/ere thirst is quenched. 

It ha.s been suggc.stcd by Nares anti others, that there 
either was or may have been a famous sword-maker in the 
Elizabethan era, or earlier, of the name of Fox, and that 
a sword was so called, as in our day, “ Manton and 
“ Colt ” have given names to a gun and a revolver. But 
if this etymology were correct, it would not apply \.o foxed 
in the sense in which it is used by the author of “ Poor 
Robin.” 

“Modern editors,” .says Mr. Staunton, “all agree in 
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informing us that fox was an old cant name for a sword, 
but why a sword was so called none of them appears to 
have been aware. The narfie was given from the circum- 
stance that Andrea Ferrara, and since his time other sword- 
cutlers, adopted a fox as the blade mark of their weapons ; 
swords with a running fox rudely engraved on the blades 
are still occasionally to be met with in the old curiosity 
shops of London.” 

Mr. Staunton was ignorant of the Keltic word bhua- 
chas {ftha-chas^ quasi fox)^ signifying the gaining of vic- 
tories ; bhuadkas (fn-as), victory ; buadhaichc (with the 
aspirate, bhundhaiche or fti-a^aiche, quasi fox^, a conqueror. 
From this Keltic word, remaining in use among the people, 
may have possibly come the l?lizabethan fox, signifying the 
conqueror. From the sound, the conqueror, to be foxed, 
as quoted by “ Poor Robin,” conquered, the transition is 
ea.sy ; foxed by drink, is conquered by drink. 

It is possible, however, notwithstanding the probability of 
this derivation, that fox^ as used in the seventeenth century, 
may have been nothing but a jocose perversion of the Latin 
fa^x^ the French fauLv, a scythe, and faucher, to mow, to cut 
with a scythe. The Gaelic has fal or falg, a scythe, and 
fal 3 iairy a mower. From these roots came falchion^ a 
word sometimes u.sed by poets for a broadsword. 

Frape. In the Glossary to Chaucer, in BclPs edition of 
the “ British Poets,” 1782,/ra/^ appears as one of the words 
and jilira.scs not understood by the editor. It occurs in the 
third part of “ Troilus and Cressida,” verses 409 to 413 : — 

1 ha\e my faire sisters Pol>xene, 

Cassandra, Helen, or any of the frape ; 
lie she never s ) fair or well ysliapc, 

Tell me which thou wilt of evciich one 
T o have for thine. 

Frape in this i)as.sage is derived from the Keltic fnnmh^ 
pronounced Jreiro or fravc^ and afterwards frape^ stock, 
lineage, family. The word does not occur in Shakspeare. 

Fret. A partition in the neck of a violin, guitar, man- 
doline, or other similar stringed instrument, to guide the 
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fingers in the formation of the notes. Mr. Chappell, in his 
“ History of Music,” says the name is given “ from their /rr/- 
tin^ or rubbing against the strings when pressed down ” by 
the finger This is an error arising from the Saxon and 
Teutonic meaning of fret, co vex or annoy ones self, which 
has no connection in idea with the fret of the musicians. 
Shakspeare, in “ Hamlet,” makes a pun which distinguishes 
the one from the other : — 

Though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me. 

Fret, in the Saxon sense of to gall, to vex, to annoy, and 
in the 39th Psalm of David, “ Like as it were a moth freU 
////^^ a garment,** is from the Germ in the Anglo- 

Saxon fretan, to eat, to gnaw, to consume ; while the 
musical word is from the Gaelic fraidh, an edge, a vein, a 
fringe, a partition, a streak, a slight barrier, either of which 
correctly describes the fret on a guitar. Shakspeare puns 
a second time on the two meanings of the word : — 

I did not tell her she mistook her/;v/s, 

And bowed her hand to teach her fingering, 

When with a most impatient, devilish spirit : 

“ Frets call you them ? ” said she. “ I’ll fume with them.” 

Taming of the ^hre%v, act ii. scene i. 

In the “Rape of Lucrecc ** he uses the word in its true 
mu.sical sense : — 

These means, as frets upon an instrument, 

Shall tune our heartstrings to true languishment. 

Mr. Furnivall, a recent editor of Shakspeare, being in 
doubt as to the correct me ining of fret in the following 
pas.sage, applied to Mr. Ruskin for such elucidation as he 
could offer: — 

And yon grey lines that fret the clouds 

Are messengers of day. — fulius Ciesar, act ii. scene 1. 

Mr. Ruskin replied : “ Fret means all manner of things 
in this place ; primarily, the rippling of clouds, as sea by 
wind ; secondarily, the breaking it {sic) asunder for light to 
come through. It implies a certain degree of vexation, 
.some dissolution, much order, and extreme beauty." He 
adds, “ You (Mr. Furnivall) .say not one man in 150 knows 
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what the line means ; not one man in I5,cxx) in the nine- 
teenth century knows, or ever can know, what any line or 
any word means used by^a great writer.” The Keltic 
explanation is simple enough in the sense of fringe, streak, 
line, or mark ; but then, before any one demurs to the dictum 
of Mr. Ruskin, he should reflect with all proper humility, 
sitting at the feet of so great a master— one among 15,000, 
or one among 1 5,000,000, who is capable of a thought, as 
he goes on to allege — that he is “ Sir Oracle,'* and that 
when “ he opes his mouth, no dog should bark.** 

FuUam. The writers of the Shakspearcan era make 
mention of .several varieties of false or loaded dice under 
the names of “gourds and fullams^ high men and low men.” 

For gourd and fuUam holds. 

And high and low beguile the rich and poor. 

Merry IHve^ of Windsor^ act i. scene 3. 

What should I say more of false dice, of fullams^ high men, Ion 
men, gourds, &c. ?— Greene's Art of Juggling 

Ha ! he keeps high men and low men — 

Ha ! he has a fair living at Fulham,— Ben Jonsan. 

From this pa.ssagc in Ben Jonson some have conjectured 
that false dice were manufactured at Fulham, and thus 
acquired their name. Nares, in citing the passage, .says 
he ftis seen no proof of the fact. Nor has any one else. 
The word appears of Gaelic derivation, from foilt^ deceit, 
treachery ; in Irish-Gaelic, foileum, a scandal, a rcprocich, 
an iniquity. 

Funeral. The ceremony of burial or inhumation of 
the dead. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, 

1 come to speak in Cccsar’s funereU. 

Julius C(rsaf\ act iii scene 2. 

The word is derived by some philologists from the Latin 
ftinus, a dead body ; but it may be que.stioned whether 
funus did not originally signify the ashes of a dead body, 
after it had been burned, according to the custom of 
ancient limes. I'he Keltic na];ions almost invariably 
burned their dead, except those w'ho perished in battle — 
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when there was neither time nor appliance for the more 
solemn ceremony of cremation ; though it is supposed 
that only the most notable or illustrious persons among 
them were honoured with the rites of fire. The body of 
Julius Cesar appears to have been burned — as it was only 
at a later time that cremation fell into disuse ; and Tacitus 
speaks of the embalming and interment of Poppcca as a 
deviation from the ordinary custom. The word f units 
would thus seem derivable from the Keltic fuiuy to burn, 
to bake, to dry in the fire ; whence fuinte^ burnt or baked, 
and the modern Gaelic funadair, a baker. 

Some philologists derive “ funeral ** from funis, a torch, 
“ because funerals among the Romans took place at night, 
by torchlight, that magistrates and priests might not be 
shocked by seeing a corpse ! ’* This, however, is a puerility 
unworthy of philology. 

Fust. To grow putrid. Fusty, fusty luffs. The funda- 
mental idea that underlies these words signifies something 
rotten, putrid, hateful to the sense of smell. 

Sure, he that made us, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike i cason 

To fust in us, unused. — Hamlet, act iv. scene 0. 

A fusty nut, with no kernel. 

Troilus and Ciessida, act ii. scene i. 

Where the dull tribunes, 

That with the fusty jdebeians hate thine honours. 

Shall say, against their hearts, “ We thank the gods 
Our Rome hath such a soldier ! 

Conolanus, act i. scene 9. 

Like faug/t and fye, exclamations of disgust or shame, 
fust comes from the Gaelic fuath and fuathas (pronounced 
fua and fua-as), hatred, abhorrence; fuathach, hateful; 
fuathaich, to hate, to abhor, to abominate ; fuathaichte, 
hated, abhorred. 


Fustilarian. A vituperative epithet used by Falstaff, 
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which none of the editors has been able to explain except 
by conjecture. 

Away ! you scullion 1 you ran^pallian ! you fustilarian ! I’ll tickle 
your catastrophe. *-2 Henry IV., actii. scene i. 

Mr. Staunton in his Glossary defines rampallian to mean 
a low, creeping, mean wretch. He makes no attempt to 
explain fustilarian. Rampallian seems to be from the 
Gaelic ran, to roar, and peallag, a person clothed in rags or 
skins ; and fustilarian to be an English corruption of fuathas 
{t/i silent— horror, and toilircl, obstinate ; fuas-toilirel, 
corrupted into fustilarian, an obstinate and horrible person. 

G. 

Oaberdine. A coarse cloak or other garment, pro- 
bably of sheep-skin or goat-skin. 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat, dog ! 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. 

Merchant of Venice, act i. scene 3. 

Alas ! the storm is come again. My best way is to creep under his 
gaberdine. — Tempest, act ii. scene 2. 

It does not appear that a gaberdine was a garment 
peculiar to the Jews, inasmuch as Shakspeare makes it the 
dre.4 of the semi-savage Caliban, who was not a Jew. The 
word exists in the Spanish, and is derived in the Spanish 
and French Dictionary of M, Gattel, 1803, as “un petit 
justaucorps tres ample par le bas, ct a manches ctroitcs ct 
boutonndcs.’^ Cotgrave explains it as a long foat or cassock, 
of coarse, and for the most part of motley or parti-coloured, 
stuff. The Gaelic etymology of the word points to gobhar 
or goar, a goat, and donn, brown ; so that the garment, 
whatever was its shape ^r fashion, would seem to have been 
made of brown goat’s ipin. 

Gallimaufry. A culinary mixture, a kind of hotch- 
potch, composed of many vegetables and scraps of poultry 
or butcher’s meat ; in French, galimaufri^. 

They have a dance, which the wenches say is a gallimaufry of 
gambols, because they are not in ’t. — li Inter’s Tale, act iv. scene 3. 
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Galimaufry is; a purely Keltic word, and though once as 
common in England as in France, as the passage from the 
“ Winter’s Tale ” proves, has long become obsolete. It is stilly 
found in French, but not in English Dictionaries. Minshew, 
as quoted by Narcs, “ thinks the word may come of meats 
made and fried in ^^ai/ics, or among galley slaves^ which 
used to chop livers, entrails, and such like for their suste- 
nance in the gallics ; a fry made from the maws in the 
gallics I" The true etymology, that should make an end 
of the absurd derivation of Minshew, is from the TUcWxQgail 
ox goil^ to stew or boil ; math or maith (the th silent), good, 
and frith (pronounced /m’), small or little; whence the 
word would explain itself, as a stew composed of good 
little bits. 

Gallow* To terrify, to frighten, to scare ; still, according 
to Messrs. Ilalliwell and Wright, used in Wiltshire in the 
corrupted form of gally-oxos^^ a scare-crow. “ Gallimcnt,” 
according to Mr. Wright, in his “ Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial EnglLsh,” .signifies in Devonshire “anything 
frightful — 

Things that love light, 

Love not such nights as these — tli^' wrcithful skies 
Galltnv the very wanderers of the night, 

And make them keep their caves. 

King Lcar^ act iii. scene 2 . 

Nares derives the word from "the Anglo-Saxon half 
Keltic, half Teutonic, agaclau, or agaelwan, to frighten,” a 
word which is but a corruption of the pure Keltic cagallach^ 
frightful, terrible, from eagally terror ; and from which the 
first .syllable was eliminated before Shakspcarc’s time. 

Gamin, A young boy. Gamin dc Paris, a street-boy 
of Paris : said to be a word of late ^troduction into the 
French language, and to have been borrowed from the 
German gcmcin, which signifies common. It would appear, 
however, to be of old date, and to be derivable from the 
Gaelic gamhain^ a young calf, a word applied contemptu- 
ously to a young boy. 

Oarboils* This Keltic word, the old YrmeJa garboitille^ 

N 
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is rendered by all Shakspearean commentators, who Judge 
from the context, as turmoil, tumult, commotion, strife : — 

Look here, and at ihy sovereign leisure, read 

The }^arboih she awalcd. 

Antony and Cleopatra^ act i. scene 3. 
^^arhoih^ Ciesar, 

Made out of her impatience.— //vV/., act ii. scene 2. 

And with a pole-axe dasheth out her brains, 

While he*s demanding what the means. 

* Drayton, in Battle of A^iincoitrl. 

The word is derived from the Y>sA\\z f^arbhlouy^h,, heavy, 
severe ; and hitailc, stroke, blow ; so that y^arhoil^ in its origin, 
signifies the heavy or rough blows, dealt about in j)oj)ular 
commotions. 

Gargantua. The greedy and gluttonous giant celebrated 
by Rabelais : — 

Rosalimi : How parted he with thee, and when shall thou see him 
again ? Answer me in one word ! 

Celia : You must borrow me Gar^i^antuds mouth first, for it is a 
word too great for any mouth of this age's size. — As You Like Jtn 
act iii. scene 2. 

Gargantua is a word of Keltic origin, from gcai\ to cui, gun, 
without, tuaoJi, an Vi^i:—gar,^ur,tuagh^ gargantua — 

dc'^riptivc of the power of the enormous teeth of the giant. 
In French Dictionaries the word is claimed as Spanish; 
from gargania, the throat, an etymology, however, which 
does not account .satisfactorily, as the Keltic docs, for 
the final syllabic tua. 

Garish. An epithet applied in depreciation of anything 
that is over bright, splendid, or pretentious : — 

'I'hnt all the world shall be in love with night, 

And ]iay no worship to the i^ar/sh sun. 

Romeo and Juliet^ act lii. scene 2. 

Garish gauderie 

To suite a fool's far-fetched livcric. 

I lairs Satires (Nares). 

Johnson included this word in his Dictionary, under the 
form of and explained it as derived from the Saxon 

gcarran, to dre.ss finely. I'his word, howev^er, is not to be 
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found in any of the Teutonic languages. Roth f^arish and 
f^airish have roots in the Keltic ; genr^ wliich signifies 
bright, ardent, sharp, and gairc, laughter, merriment. The 
words, first employed in the normal sense, received in course 
of time a secondary meaning ; and cither of them would 
meet the requirements of Shakspeare’s epithet. 

Garlick. Fill-Oarlick. Words of opprobrium, of 
which the origin has never been satisfactorily traced. 
Skelton, pocl-laurcate in the time of Henry VII., .says : — 

They •iny gtuh( A i)tn * Carry sacks to the mill. 

‘‘T'his passage,” says a writer in Notes and Qiteriis, Feb 
22nd, 1S5T, “ completely elucidates the meaning of the word 
pill garlick. The peeling of garlick was proverbially a 
il(‘graded employment, one which was probably thrust off 
on tile lowc*^! inmates of the servants’ hall, in an age when 
garlick entered largely into the comjiosition of all made 
dishes. The disagreeable nature of the occupation is suf- 
ficient to account for this. Accordingly w e ma) vv ell suppose 
that this epithet, a poor pill~garluk, would be employed to 
any person in miserable circumstances who might be ready 
to undertake mean employment for a trilling gratuity.” 

Tile word is not used by Shaksi)earc, but is of frequent 
occurrence in the dramas of his contemporaries. From the 
fiist syllable “ pill,” or iieel the skin, the word has been 
supposed to ha\e a reference to a disease in the skin, 
especially to the leprosy, for which garlic was held to be a 
sovereign remedy ; and thence that the contemptuous 
pliiMse, a poor ])ill garlick,” wms ajqdied to a leper. Stow'e 
the historian, who was a contemporary of Shakspeare, uses 
the w Old in the sense of grow ing old, and says of anothei, 
“he will soon be n peeled i^at hi k like myself.” Pilled i.i 
pet led, signified that the person so designated was bald, 
more or less, or shaven in the crown, as applied in 
“ Henry VJ.” by the Duke of Gloucester to the liishop of 
Winchester. Rut the ingenious s])eculations to which the 
W'ord ^(^ar/ick has given rise among philologists of the 
last three hundred years, all crumble awiiy, when the 

N 2 
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Gaelic is examined for U solution of the difficulty. “ Gar- 
laoch^** according to Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionary, 1827, 
M'as a word of rxtrcine contempt, having among other 
meanings those of “a pithless boy, a naked starveling 
boy, a bastard, a ragged child.” Other Gaelic Dictionaries 
add to these, “ a miserable old man.” 

Thus it would ajjpear that the Gaelic garlaochy and not 
the English “ garlick,” is tlic root of the opprobrious epithet, 
and that all the rcJisons given for it, in the supposed dis- 
agreeable duty of peeling the herb garlick, imposed upon 
the lowest employes of the kitchen, fall to the ground, like 
so many others founded upon the comparatively modern 
Saxon or Anglo-Saxon, to the exclusion of the ancient 
Keltic vernacular. 

Gaskins. Shakspeare uses this term, but most oi* his 
contemporaries have galligaskins^ which is the more com- 
mon form : — 

Ctown : I am resolved on two points, 

Maria : Then if one break the «>iher will hold, or if both break your 
jiiaskins fall.— Tiueifth iSiii^hty act i. scene 5. 

Another passage throws light on the meaning both oipoiuts 
and gaskins : — 

Aihtaff : Their points being broken 

Prime : IJown fall their hose.-- 1 Henry JV,, act ii. scene 4. 

“ Points,” says Mr. Staunton, were the long-tagged laces 
b}' which the hose (i.c. trowsers) were fa.stencd, and supplied 
the place of our present braces.’^ Nares endeavours to 
account for both gaskins and gallcygaskins, but most un- 
successfully. “ Gallygaskins,” he says, “ were a kind of 
trowsers, first worn by the Gallic Gascon.s, or inhabitants of 
G.ascony, probably the sea-faring people in that part of the 
country. Gascons, I doubt not, is right, hutgally still wants 
accounting for Perhaps they (gaskins) were first observed 
to he worn on the coasts of Gascony, by sailors, not .slaves 
on board the galley s.'* 

The word w'hich this annotator stumbled into Gascony 
to explain, is simply the Keltic casacA, a covering for the 
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leg, a trowscr, from the Gaelic cas^ casach^ a leg or foot ; 
which with the diminutive an became casachan or gaskin. 
Gall in the same language signifies a foreigner, a Saxon, or 
an inhabitant of the Scottish Lowlands, and if Gaily be 
derived from that word, it would imply that these particu- 
lar hose were of a fashion introduced from abroad. But as 
in the same language gale means to thicken cloth by a 
process like fullery — galcadair, a fuller, and galcanta^ thick, 
stout and strong — it is a question, whether this and not 
gall is the true derivation, and whether galligaskins may 
simply mean trowsers of strong, thick cloth. 

Oavroche. A name given by Victor Hugo in one of 
his novels, to a street urchin, one of the neglected and 
vagabond boys of tender age thrown upon the cruel 
mercies of the world in the teeming thoroughfares of Paris. 
These waifs and strays of juvenile humanity are noted for 
their cunning, their audacity and their agility. The word 
is now commonly current, but has not reached the honours 
of the Dictionary. It was not invented, but found by 
Victor Hugo in the Slang and Keltic vernacular of the 
lower classes of I'rance, in which the \fOxCigahhar or gavar^ 
signifies a goat, and gab/iarark, goatish. The epithet does 
not appear to have been known to the poets of the 
Shakspearean era. 

Gear or Geer. This obsolete word is explained by 
Nares to mean “ matter, subject, or business in general : 
often applied to dress.” It occurs in Sh.ikspcare three 
times : — 

But 1 will remedy this /i:car ere long, 

Or sell my title for a glorious grave.— 2 Hr?py VI. 

Will this gear ne'er be mended 

Iroilus and Cressida. 

There’s goodly 

Romeo and Juliet^ act ii. scene 4. 

Johnson derives ^ar from the Anglo-Saxon gyrian, to 
clothe, bxit the sense is not applicable to the Shakspearean 
quotations. The Lowland Scotch gear means either 
money or accoutrements. The Keltic gear^ or gcaran, 
means a complaint, a grievance, a cause of di.scontcnt. 
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This explanation exactly suits the sense in “ Henry VI.*’ 
and “Troiliis and Cressida.** It is not easy to explain the 
use of the word in “ Romed and J uliet,” unless it be in the 
same sense. 

Gelt. Employed by Spenser, in a sense, says Narcs, 
“ which is unexplained — 

Whic^^ when as fearful Amoret perceived, 

She stay'd not th’ utmost end thereof to try, 
nut like a ghastly whose wits arc rcaved. 

Ran forth in haste with hideous outcry. 

F'lcfic ( 2 nccm\ 

On this, Narcs remarks that “Church and Upton define 
^elt to mean a castrated animal, but why should Amoret 
be so compared } And why should loss of wits be attri- 
buted to such an animal ?” The explanation is that ^r/t 
docs not come from ^c/dy to castrate, but is derived from 
the Gaelic a coward, who has yielded to fear — from 

the verb to submit, to yicUl ; jifcH/tii/iy to daunt, to 

terrify. 

Oern, Gerre. Narcs is of opinion that £eni sijjnifics 
to yawn, and states that it is sometimes and is there- 
fore taken for a corrui3tion of S^in. He also thinks that 
^crr0 signifies quarreling, and that it is evidently from 
the French. w’ar. He quotes the following examples 
of these w'ords : — 

He gaped like a gulf w'hcn he did jiii’nn. — Spenser, Frcrir Qucenc. 

Oh, that.er^vii kills! it kills! — Ant. amt Melt ida (Old Pla)). 

Wherein is the raiisc of their wrangling and rrt\ but only in the 
iindiscictc election and choyre of their wives. — K. Payncll, in CV;w. 
Lit, L\. 26. 

The Scotch prcscn’c the w’ord as ^triiy to w^himper, to 
whine and cry, to complain, and a peevish child ; 

and a person w'ho is always comjdaining. The 

w’ords cited by Narcs arc neither from the English “ grin,*’ 
nor from the French /r/trrrey as he supposes, but from the 
Gaelic f^carav^ a complaint ; ^t^caraviy to complain, and 
l^caranatliy discontented, full of complaints and ill humour. 
This intci])i elation better accords with the sense, than 
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that assigned by Nares, which he himself seems to doubt in 
the passage, “ Oh that gerne kills ! when he says it means 
“ a yaicu probably, but not certainly.” A yawn is not 
likely to kill even metaphorically. 

Oibber. To talk incoherently and unintelligibly. 
Gibberish^ incoherent and confused speech, applied to the 
language of tramps, beggars, gipsies and others, who 
adopt it among themselves, and for the purpose of not 
being understood by the outside public. 

The graves stood tcnantlcss, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber m the Roman streets. 

HamlcU act i. scene i . 

Jibber, gibber^ gab ^gahh/c, gob, gobble Jabber, arc all from the 
root of the Gaelic gab, the mouth, wdicnce the vulgar phrase 
the “ gift of the gab,” clo(iucncc, oratory. A wealthy and 
liberal Scottish citizen of Pennsylvania, in the United Stales, 
on Ix'ing asked to contribute from his ample means towards 
the endowment of a chair of elocution in the University, 
refused point blank. “ I wdll not contribute a red cent to 
any such pernicious Institution ! 1 consider the 'gif/ of 

the ^ab' to be the curse of all free countries, especially of 
England and the United Slates.” Nw persuasion could 
induce him to change his resolve, though he subscribed 
muniiiccntly to every good object. 

Many attempts have been made to fi\' the etymology of 
gibber <im\ gibbet ish. Johnson w^as of o])inion that the 
words Avere derived from the jargon employed by Gcber, 
the alchemist, w’hile Junius and Minsliew' thought that 
gibberish meant the language of the gipsies. The g has 
l)een .sometimes iironounced hard, as in good or get, and 
sometimes soft as in gin or genuine ; and it is difficult to 
decide, unless the etymology be settled, whiLh is the more 
correct. 

In the Gip'>y Glossary appended to the Gipsy or Rom- 
man}’ Songs of Mr. G. C. hcIand,y/7/ is translated language, 
whence gibbirish or jibbtrish would signify the Erse, 
or Irish Gaelic language. Put the multiplicity of w'ords 
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in English relating to speech and the mouth, in which the 
g" is invariably hard, point to the Keltic as the true source 
of gibber (g hard). In thatlanguagc gab, sometimes written 
gob, signifies the mouth, whence the vulgarism “gift 
of the gab ; ’’ gobble, to make a noise with the mouth in 
eating rapidly, to cry confusedly like the turkey cock, 
and gabble, the noise of geese ; whence also the modem 
Gaelic gabaireaclid, loquacity, garrulity, rapid, incoherent, 
and unintelligible talk, whence also, most probably (and 
not from the Kommany or Gipsy), the modem English 
gibberish. 

Oiglot, Oiglet. A young girl, a nymph, often used 
in a depreciatory sense. From the Gaelic geiig or geige, 
w ith the same meaning ; also gogail, a silly girl. 

Away with those g,iglots loo. 

And with the other confederate companions. 

Measure for Measure, act v. soene i. 

Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of ^gtgiot wench 

1 Henry IV, act v. scene i. 

() giglot Fortune ! — to master Cicsar s sword, 

Made Lud*s town with rejoicing fires bright. 

Cynibelim, act iii. scene 1. 

A wanton giglot, honest very shortly 
* Twill make all mankind panders. 

Massinger, Fatal Dowry, 

Gird. To taunt, to mock, to make cutting remarks. 
der, a jester, a .satirist, a rcproacher. These words, though 
scarcely obsolete, arc not often used at the present time. 

Being moved, he will not spare to }^irti the gods. 

Coriolanus, act i. scene 1. 

Bemark the modest moon ; 

Men of all sorts take a pride \.o if ird at me. 

2 Henry IV, act i. scene 2. 

1 thank thee for that^^'/n/, good Tianio. 

Taming of the Shrew^ act v. scene 2. 

Nares, following Johnson, crroncou.sly, derives gird from 
the Anglo-Saxon gyrd, a wand, a‘ rod. Mr. Wedgwood 
says that to“gircl,'’ or “glide,’* was formerly used in thescii.se 
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of striking, piercing, cutting ; and thence metaphorically, 
gird, a sharp retort, a sarcasm. He is of opinion that the 
primary image was the sound of a smart blow with a rod 
or the like. 

Richardson, quoting Johnson, who was of opinion that in 
all probability gird was a tran.sposition from gride, .says it 
is no more than “ a consequential usage of gird, to bind 
round.” 

The true root of gird is the Keltic gearr, to cut, to bite, 
to satirize ; and gearradh, a cutting, a taunting, a reproving, 
a satire, whence gearradair, a cutter, a can-cr, and also a 
satirist, one who cuts or wounds with words. Nares has 
another obsolete term, used in the .same sense ; gerre, which 
he says means quarreling, and thinks to be evidently derived 
from the French guerre, or war ; but which, had he under- 
stood the Keltic, he would have thought to be still more 
evidently derived from gearr and gearradh. 

Gleek and Monilliyal. deck was the name of a game 
at cards in the days of Shakspearc and Ben Jonson. 
Shak-spearc makes no mention of it as a game, but uses to 
'* gleek ” in a sense which commentators have supposed to 
mean to “ flout ” or “ scorn.” Ben Jonson has utuurnival, 
which was one of the terms of the game, signifying four 
cards of a like high value, as four aces, four kings, four 
queen.s, or four knaves, and which he employs in the sense 
of abundance : — 

A mournival of protests — oi a. gleek at least . — Stable of News. 

On the restoration of Charles II., a loyal song was 
popular, of which the burthen was : — 

A mournivnl of healths to our tnic-crowncd king. 

Both words are derived from the Keltic vernacular, and 
are not traceable to any Teutonic source. As whist, in the 
.same language, signified silence as the characteristic of the 
game, so gleek, from glic, signified prudence, from glic, 
prudent, careful and gliocas, prudence or wisdom. Mr. 
Ilalliwell, who makes no attempt to explain the ety- 
mology, says it was “ a game played by three persons, with 
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forty-four cards, each hand having twelve, and eight being 
left for ‘ the stock.’ To g^cck was a term used in the game 
for gaining a decided advantage ; to be gleekcd, was the 
contrary, A glcck was three of the same cards in one hand 
together. Hence three of anything was called a glccky 
Narcs cites from the Wifs Interpreter^ a description and 
the rules of the game, and justly remarks that as games 
at which three can play arc scarce, glcek might well be 
revived. Glcck was known to the Keltic French as glic^ 
and in the “ Dictionaire du vieux langage Fran(;ais ” is 
described as signifying luck or hazard. In modern I'rcnch, 
according to the same authority, glic also signifies plenty, 
as in the phrase glic do jamhon ct bouteilleSy where it means 
plenty of ham and bottles, that is of food and drink. lUit 
the original Keltic meaning, as already mentioned, is 
pmdcHcCy and only bears metaphorically the sense attributed 
to it by Shakspcarcan critics, of “jest” or “scoff:” — 

Nay, 1 c.in i^cck upon occasion. 

Midsummer Drcam^ act iii. scene i. 

1 have seen thee giccking and galling at this gentleman twice oi 
lliriic. — Kiu^ Ih/iry F., act v. scene i. 

What will you give us ? 

No money, on my faith ; but the glcck, 

I^ottuo andjiilitt^ act i\. scene 5 . 

To give his foes the,^'/<’tX’t’. 

Turberc (cited by Steevens) NaiCb. 

In these quotations, and others that might be made from 
contemporary authors, gleck signifies to assert a triumph 
over or superiority to the glccked^ by the display of 

greater prudence and wisdom in the conduct of the game, 
and thereby to flaunt or mock him with his superiority. 

Moimiivaly which in the game was a better hand than a 
ghek^ inasmuch as it signified four conquering cards of the 
same sort, while a gleck only signified three, came from 
the Gaelic innirne and joyful, happy, fortunate, 

and huille, aspirated, hhuille {ymillc)^ a stroke ; whence 
uiuinic-bhuillcy a happy stroke of fortune, an abundance cd' 
good things. 
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Glib. Smooth, fluent of speech ; a glib tongue, erro- 
neously derived by Anglo-Saxon philologists from the 
Latin glabro, to make bare or smooth. 

Giib and slippery creatures. — Tiitwn af Athens^ act i. scene i. 
of tongue. — Troilus and Cre^sida, act iv, scene 5. 

I had rather myself. — Winter* s Talc^ act ii. scene i. 

The longues of all his flattering prophets glibbcd with lies. — Miltou, 

Glib is the Gaelic glib^ slippery, smooth ; glibeily frosty, 
slippery weather. The word as used in “ Winter s Talc,” 
sif^nifics api^arcntly to ca.stratc a male, i.c. to make 
smooth, an obvious allusion to the removal of the peccant 
member. 

Glut. To .swallow; obsolete in this sense. The word 
.sur\ ives in a gluty a superabundance, and in gluttony a vora- 
cious eater or swallow'cr. 

Hc*ll be hanged yet, 

Though c\ciy drop of water sweai against it, 

And gape at wide’st ^lut him, — Tempest^ act i. scene 1. 

Keltic gluty to swallow ; glutairy a glutton. 

God dig you den all. This phrase is used by Costard 
in “ Love’s Labour’s Lo.st,” act iv. scene i, as a salutation to 
the i)rincely and noble company assembled in the park, to 
whom it w'as addressed. Mr Staunton says it is ** a vulgar 
corruption of ‘God give you good e\c,’ sometimes con- 
tracted to ‘ God yc good den.’ ” liut there is no proof that 
it w'as an evening salutation, or that it w^as not as appropriate 
at morning or noon-time as in the evening or night ; or 
that r/tv/was ever employed as a contraction for “good 
even ” or evening. The apparently unmeaning phrase of 
Du cat a whcc (which see, ante) is a phonetic rendering of 
the Kymric DirtK? cadacr c/tzuiy (jod preser\'e you ! and God 
j^ou den all seems, in like manner, to be a phonetic 
attempt to render into English orthograj^hy the Gaelic 
greeting Cuidcachadh dion mile ! which is Cuidcachadh or 
< uidcacliy phonetized into God-digy and adliy pronounced a 
and anglicized Into “ you,” and signifies “ a.s.scmblcd friends ” 
or a friendly assemblage or company; dioUy rendered into 
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den, signifies save, protect, or defend, and tii/le, all ; whence 
the apparently barbarous God digyoti den all resolves itself 
in the Keltic vcrnacular*into the polite salutation, “ Save 
(or protect) all this friendly company ! ” 

“ God ild” or “ God dild ” yon. “These,” says Narcs, 
“ arc corrupt forms of speech commonly used instead of 
‘ God yield* or give you some advantage : — 

God i'M you for your last company. 

As you Like act iii. scene 3. 

In ‘ Hamlet * it is printed ‘ God icld you ! ' in the modern 
editions ; but the old quarto has ^ good dild you ! ’ as 
in Sir John Oldcastle, ‘Marry, God dild you! dainty 
my dear!* And in Gammer Gurton, ‘God dildc you, 
master mine!* The folios of 1623 and 1632 have 'God 
cyldl and Dr. Johnson supposed that eyld might be a cor- 
ruption of shield ; but this is erroneous, as yield is often 
found at length, as in : — 

Tend me to-nij^ht two hours ; I ask no more ; 

And the gods yield you for it. 

Antony and Cleopatra^ act iv. scene 2.^ 

Chaucer has it in “ The Sumpnour’s Tale,** verse 7759 : — 
God yeld you adown in your village ; 
and in Du Bartas : — 

God yecld you, sir, said the deaf man. 

In “ Macbeth,** act i. scene 6, occurs : — 

Here I shall teach you 

How you shall bid God yield us for our pains, 

And thank us for your trouble. 

Of all these variations in the .spellings, the word, as it 
appears in the old quarto, dild^ points to the right meaning 
in the Gaelic diol, requite, reward, recompense, and also 
avenge. The union of the two rf’s in the pronunciation of 
«‘ God *^ and “ dild ** led to the heterography of “ God tld** 
** God yield** “God shield'* and ultimately to the total mis- 
conception of it.s meaning. The paraphrase and extension 
which Narcs makes in “God yield you ‘.some advantage,*** 
seemed ncccs.sary to him to make any .sen.se whatever of 
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the word ; but is wholly unnecessary to the Gaelic root. 
Shakspeare’s dild was apparently derived from the sub- 
stantive dioladh^ requital, reward, rather than from the verb 
dioU to requite. In all the passages quoted from Chaucer^ 
Shakspeare, and other writers, the substitution of the 
modern English words “reward” or “requite” from the 
antiquated and obsolete Keltic would clearly express the 
meaning. 

God’s dynes. This is another phrase, half Saxon, half 
Keltic, which philologists have hitherto been unable to 
explain. Nares says it is a corrupt oath, the origin of 
which is obscure and not worth inquiring into. He 
quotes : — 

God's dynes! I am an onion, if I would not ratlicr, &c. 

Trial of Chivalry (1605). 

The origin of dynes appears to be the Gaelic dianas^ 
wrath, indignation, anger, which fully explains the meaning 
of the oath. 

God’s sonties. This, like the preceding, is a hybrid 
oath, half Saxon, half Keltic ; though Nares, and Steevens 
before him, explain the Keltic moiety by the French santi. 
“ I^crhaps,” says the latter, “ it was once customary to swear 
by the sanii\ or health of the supreme being.” Mr. Halli- 
well says that Steevens siigge.sted “ sanctity ” as the root of 
santy or sonty. The phrase occurs in Shakspeare and 
elsewhere : — 

By God's sonties^ 'twill be a hard way to hit. 

Menhant of J Vwtv, act ii. scene 2. 

The “perhaps” of Steevens has, like “if,” but slight 
virtue, and none etymologically. The health of God 
would imply, on the part of the profane swearer, a sort of 
belief that the divine health might be impaired or inter- 
rupted. The origin of sonties may probably be .sanctity, 
but is certainly not the French sanh\ health. It is more 
probable that it comes from the Keltic strength, 

might, power ; sonnta, mighty, heroic. Thus, to swear by 
the might and power of God was the more likely form of 
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the oath, and the interpretation of Steevens and Nares 
ought to be rejected. 

Goneril, Regan anj Cordelia. The story of King 
Lear and his three daughters belongs to the Keltic period 
of British tradition. King Leir, as the name is written in 
the old chronicles, is supposed to have been the son of 
Bladud, and to have reigned over part of Britain in the 
middle of the ninth century before the Christian era. 
Shakspcarc did not invent the legend on which he founded 
his matchless tragedy, nor the names of the three 
daughters of the unhappy king, all of which he found 
recorded in GcofTry of Monmouth, and other ancient 
chroniclers. It has never before been ]iointed out that their 
purely Keltic names arc descriptive of the characters as- 
signed to each of the throe sisters in the legend. Goncril ” 
is derived from a wound, ^n^ji^onatliy sharp, keen, cruel, 
A\ounding, stinging, and riaghail^ to rule or govern ; 
“ Regan/’ from ri^hinUy hard, stubborn, unyielding, un- 
bending ; and Cordelia,” from cord, agreement, or to agree, 
or corr, excellent, and dilcach, loving, affectionate. No 
reader of SliJikspeare can fail to recognize the singular 
accuracy of the epithets as applied to the three women ; 
n#d by what ca.sy transitions of ])ronunciation from the 
Keltic to the .Saxon, the words acejuired the form which 
they now bear. Leir or Lcirc signifies, in Keltic, austere 
and pious, and it is possible that the anciemt king, if he 
ever existed, was so named by his contemporaries, in 
dc'.ignation of his character. 

Gongarian. In the scene in the first act of the “ Merry 
Wives of Wind.sor,” when Bardolph is recommended to 
accept .service .as tapster to “mine Ilo.st of the Garter,” 
I'alstafT says : — 

Hardolph ! Follow him ! A tapster is a gooil trade. An old cloak 
inaki'S a new jiTkin, a withered serving-man a fresh t.ipster! (lo! 
adieu ! 

and Pistol in disgust at B.ardolph^s acquiescence in the 
arrangement, excl.iims : — 

( ) base nt/i wi^ht ! \\ ill thou the spigot wield ? 
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Narcs supposes that gongarian is a corruption of hun- 
jrarian, “ perhaps to make a more tremendous sound,” but 
why hungarian he does not explain. It is clearly 
garian in the first quarto. If the word be derived, as is 
probable, from the Keltic gon^ to cut, to slash, to carve, 
and gaorraUy a glutton, the phrase would mean that 
llardolpli was about to add to the gluttony of a greed)' 
wicldcr of the carving-knife the drunkenness of a wiclder 
of the spigot. Hungarian, according to Mr. Halliwcll, is 
an old cant term, generally meaning a hungry person, but 
somclimcs a thief or rascal of any kind. Of the two words, 
gvii^rian in the Keltic sense is preferable in form of 
ex'prcssic'ii, the more especially as the correction — if it be 
a curreclion — into hungarian was not made by Shakspeare. 

Good bye. So familiar a phrase as this has no title to 
be included among the “Obscure” words, to be found in 
Shakspeare. Hut if not obscure in itself, the word is 
certainly obscure in its origin. Shakspeare only uses it 
once (“ Hamlet,” act ii. scene 2), but employs the S}mony- 
inou.s w'ord FarrMlI upwards of tw'o hundred times — as 
aj^pears from the list in Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concordance. 
Judging from the French adieu, the Italian addio, the 
Spanish a dios, which all signif)' a commendation of the 
l)erson to w hom it is addressed to the care and blessing 
of (lod, I^nglish philologists have all but unanimously 
agreed that “ Good b) c ” must mean “ God be with you ! ” — 
“Good” is not necessarily deri\ed from the w^ord God, 
and the derivation of bye from be loith you is certainly 
a lax on the credulity or a ]>roof of the idleness of those 
who put faith in it. The derivation of “Good bye” from 
“ God be w'ith you w’ould, if it were correct, be from the 
Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon sources t)f the hinguage ; but in 
that case one might not unreasonably expect to find that 
the 'reutonic nations had a jdirasc of a similar imi)ort and 
origin. Hut the Teutonic s) nonym is or Zrfe// 

sie teohl, in w'hich the name of the Deity is not mentioned. 
The old Knglish synonym, used by Shakspeare and in all 
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poetical compasition, is Farewell I while Good bye is rele- 
g^ated to familiar conversation, and wholly inadmissible in 
elevated speech or literartiure. May you live wcll^ or May 
you travel or fare riv//, are the good wishes that the 
Germanic peoples forip for the departing guests, from 
whom they are taking leave The same wish was 
expressed by the ancient Kelts and Gaels in the phrase 
gu baigbf which signifies “ to kindne^ss ! to hospitality ! ** — 
equivalent to a desire that they might find kindness and 
hospitality on the road by which they fared or travelled. 
This — and not God be / —appears to be the real 

origin of Good-bye, often pronounced goodbye, with the 
elision of the d, which is the exact pronunciation of the 
Gaelic gu-baigh. The modern Gaelic expressions for 
Good bye and Farewell are soiaidh leat ! joy be with you ! 
slan leaf ! health be with you ! and bcannachd leat ! bless- 
ings be with you ! and gu baigh has fallen into disuse 
since the days when travellers were enabled to dispense 
with the chance hospitality of the road, or any other except 
that which they paid for. In Shakspearc’s time, good bye 
was seldom used, as is evident from its appearance but 
once in his works, and “ Farewell ” was the recognized 
tnglish word. 

Oorbelly. A large paunch, the paunch of a gourmand 
or glutton : — 

Hang ye, gorbcllicd knaves ! arc ye undone t 

I Henry /F., act ii. scene 2. 

Attempts have been made to trace the first syllable of 
this word to the Teutonic, to the Keltic, and to the Kymric. 
Camden derives it from what he calls the old gormod^ 

too much of a thing, from Keltic gor^ over, and mod^ 
measure; Skinner and Junius irom dung, and others 
from the Spanish gormar^ to vomit. The true derivation 
is from the Keltic gaor^ to cram, to stuff ; and balg^ the 
belly, stomach, or bag ; and gaorran (without the word 
belly), a glutton, one who crams himself to repletion. 

OoBSamer. A poetical name, not wholly obsolete, 
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given t^pi tltf light IHmy threads, spun by small spiders ia 
the ahy tita^ float about in the calm days of summer. 

A lover may bestride ^t^ssamer 
That idles in the wanton summer air, 

AAd^yet not fall . — Romeo and Juliet^ act ii. seene 6. 

Hadst thou been aught h\A gossamer^ feathers, sit, 

So many fathom down precipitating, 

Thou’dst shiver’d like an egg.— Zrdsr, act iv. scene 6. 

The word was sometimes spelled gossamour^ gos^fiemere, 
and gothsemay. Nares derives it from the French gossan- 
fiine, the cotton-tree, which is from gossipium, and signifies 
cottop-wool. Mr Wedgwood thinks it should be god- 
suntmcr. The word has clearly no reference to “ God,” but 
the supposition that it refers to summer is supported by 
the German words sommer-webe^ a summer web ; and 
Ssommer fadi\ summer threads, w hich have the same mean- 
ing as the English word. That it has no reference to the 
cotton -tree or cotton-wool is abundantly proved, as in 
the following, quoted by Nares from Nabbe’s “ Hannibal 
and Scipio — 

liy the blight tiesbcs of my mi&tiess’ liaiic, 
l*ine ab Arachne’b web, 01 go^samcre 

It is doubtful whether the first syllabic is derived from the 
Keltic gath (jff)), a ray of light, a dart, a beam, or gaoth^ 
{gao), a wind, a breath; but there can be little doubt 
that the second is from the Keltic san/hra, summer, and 
that its meaning is either a ray of the summer light, or the 
breath of the summer. There is an old popular and legen- 
dary fancy which endeavours to account for the gossamer, 
by representing the little floating filaments to be shreds of 
the shroud of the Virgin Mary, that she cast away wrhen 
she was taken up to Heaven. 

Oo to« A hasty exclamation, either of impatience or 
dissent ; and sometimes of apparent agreement, to stop a 
discussion or cut short an argument. The phrase is often 
used by modern writers in mock heroics or imitations of 
an antiquated style 

Go to ! go to ! Thou art a foolish fellow ! 

Twelfth Nighty act iv. scene i. 

O 
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Go to I we pardon thee.— 3 ffemy VI^ act iv. scene i. 

Go to ! go to 1 How she holds up the neb ! 

IViuier's Tale, act i. scene 2. 

Gaelic gu tur, entirely so, altogether right 

Goi^dre. This word, which the printers and editors of 
Shakspeare did not understand, has txsen altered in most 
editions of his works into “good year — 

What ihegoujere, my lord 1 why are you thus out of measure sad ? 
—Much Ado about Nothing, act i. scene 3. 

The gtmjers shall devour thee, flesh and fell ; 

Ere they shall make us weep, we’ll see thee starve first. 

King Lear, act v. scene 3. 

The substitution of “ good years ’’ for goujen makes no 
.sense of cilher of the.se passages, and is wholly unintel- 
ligible. Shak.speare evidently meant goujers, a word, 
correct in his time, or he would not have used it. It 
signified the gonorrhea, sometimes called the “ French 
disease.” It was a phonetic spelling of the Qii.tX\z guitear 
(the te pronounced as je), a drain, a flow, a running. 
Shakspeare only used the word twice, but employed its 
quasi-synonym “ pox ” no less than twenty times. 

Mr. Staunton, in a note upon the word in “ King Lear,” 
Hkya, “ The goujeers, misprinted ‘ good years ’ in the first 
folio editions of Shakspeare, is supposed to mean the morbus 
gallicus. Tieck, however, insists that the * good ycares ’ 
of the folio is used ironically for the bad year, the year 
oi pestilence, and, like il mal anno of the Italians, had 
long been used as a curse in England.” The Gaelic 
derivation, unknown both to the English and the German 
critic, might have rendered Mr. Staunton’s supposition 
a certainty, and put an end to Herr Tieck’s ingenious 
but unsupported assertion as to the nature of the curse 
which had “ been long used in England.” 

Gonrdin. A club, a cudgel. The origin of this word is 
described as unknown by French etymologists. It is from 
the Keltic gurt, pain, trouble', — that which gives pain, 
trouble ; geur, sharp, painful, cruel, fierce. 
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Gown. The robe or* dress of a woman, but used by 
Shakspeare in a sense wholly different, which none of the 
commentators have hitherto been able to explain. 

Our poesie is as a which uses from whence ’tis nourisht*. — 
Timon of Athens^ act i. scene i. 

Pope was of opinion that goivn was a misprint for guin^ in 
which Dr. Johnson concurred; and, in adopting the amend- 
ment, suggested at the same time that uses should be oozes. 
Mr. Charles Knight, in his edition of Shakspeare, adopted 
both alterations^ as does Mr. Staunton. There can be no 
doubt that oozes is the right word, but there is considerable 
doubt as to the validity of the supposed emendation of 
gorou into The Keltic go/t or got/i, signifies a wound, 

a hurt, a running sore, a laminating pain, and might easily 
have been mistaken by an Anglo-Saxon compositor, or by 
a reporter who took down the words phonetically from the 
recitation of the actors at the theatre, before the play was 
printed, for gozvu. According to- a writer in Notes and 
QuerteSy March 2Sth, 1875;, nurses in the North of England 
call the eruption or “ thrush ” which sometimes appears in 
the mouths of young children, the “ red gown ; and gowny 
eyes arc described as sore eyes that discharge purulent 
matter. Gon seems to be the w'ord that Shakspeare used, 
and is more appropriate than gtnn, w'hich, though it may 
be accepted as meeting the sense of the passage, is not so 
forcible, and does not lend itself so readily to the metaphor 
as gon. 

Gramercy. This phrase is usually supposed to be a 
corruption and abbreviation of the I'rench grand fHera\ 
“great thanks.” Johnson deiivcs it from the English 
“ grant me mercy.” Chaucer has “ grandmerci ” in the 
Prologue to the “ Canterbury Talcs,” but Shakspeare uses 
the abbreviation “ gramercy — 

God bless your worship^ (Srameny / wouldst thou ought with me ? 

Merchant of Venice. 

There is a long string of quotations in Nares, from all 
of which, from Chaucer downwards, it would appear that 

O 2 
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this word was understood by English writers as derived 
from the French. A very similar exclamation was common 
in Britain before Saxoit, Dane, or Norman invaded the 
island — ^the same that may be heard to this day among the 
Gaelic-speaking people of Ireland and the Highlands of 
Scotland, and used especially by women as a term of 
dehrment—gradA mo cridhe — pronounced gramachree^ or 
graniochree^ and meaning “ love of my heart.” There is a 
favourite Irish song of this name. At first glance, the phrase 
seems so evidently to be French, as to deter philologists 
from looking elsewhere than to the French for the meaning. 
But the phrase is not used by tlic French. 

Oreasily. Maria, the lady’s maid in “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” reproaches Boyet and Costard for using foul lan- 
guage, and says : — 

. Come, come, you talk greasily; 

Your lips are foul. 

This word is passed over as the English of grease and 
fat, and one that needs no gloss to explain it. Possibly, 
however, it had a deeper signification, for grease is not 
necessarily foul, and may be derived from the Keltic ver- 
nacular disgust. “You Xsdk greasily,'* Iq. you talk 
disgustingly. Gris and the corresponding word grivois 
in French slang signify obscene. The synonymous words 
in English are “blue,” to talk blue, to talk indecently, 
or “ smut,” as in a “ smutty anecdote,” to tell an indecent 
or lewd story. 

Oregorian. This appears to have been fashionable 
slang for a wig, employed by the writers of the early half 
of the seventeenth century, though not by Shakspeare : — 

You wear hats to defend the sunne, not to cover shorne locks, caulcs 
(? cowls) to adornc the head, not gretforians to warme idle braines.— 
Hall Via; or, the Womanish Man (1620). 

Blount’s Glossographia says that the name was derived 
“ from one Gregory, a barber in the Strand, that first made 
them in England.” Aubrey records that the “famous 
perruque-maker Gregorie was burried in the Clement Dane’s 
church, near the west door, with an inscription in rhyme." 
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There is no room to doubt either the existence or the 
trade of this once celebrated pemiquicr, but there is 
much reason to doubt that the " wig " derived its name 
from him. In Keltic, gruag signifies the hair of the head 
gruagach, haity, gruagag, a wig, a lock of hair, and 
gruagaid, a hair-dresser. The name of "Gr^ory the 
wig-maker *' was thus a mere coincidence with the Keltic 
name of his business. There have been pawnbrokers of 
the name of Pledge, tailors of the name of Taylor, people 
of the name of Barber who have been hair-cuttcrs, and 
Smiths without number who have been goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths, or blacksmiths ; yet no philologist would venture 
to assert that they gave their names to their avocations. 

Gruagaich, or Gruach, is reported to have been the name 
of Lady Macbeth, given to her for the beauty of her long 
hair. 

Grise. This word, used by Shakspeare and nearly all 
the dramatists of his time, is wholly obsolete. Nares cites 
examples of it, as gricc, greece, grcese, grize, and seems to 
think it is derivable from the Latin gressus, or that it is 
contracted from degrees, and that it signifies a step or a 
flight of steps, — 

Pity ! 

That’s a degree to love— 

No, not a grice, for ’tis a vulgar proof 

That very oft we pity enemies. 

Twelfth Night, act iii. scene i. 

And lay a sentence. 

Which as a grue, or step, may help these lovers 

Into your favour. — Othello, ac^i. scene 3. 

They stand, sigriese 

Above the reach of fortune.— TVi'o Noile Kinsmen, 

In all these instances there is a difference of meaning 
though it may be slight, between grice and step, a degree 
for it is not in Shakspeare’s manner to use a word and 
repeat the idea by a precisely synonymous term. Greis, in 
Keltic, signifies a space, either of time or of distance, just 
as we say “empty space" or a “space of time.” The 
divergency of meaning between a space and a step, a 
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further advance in space, is not great ; but as a question 
of the etymology and derivation of a word that has dropped 
out of the English language, the divergency merits notice. 

Grets, in the signification of a space of time, led to the 
employment of the word in the sense of delay, as in the 
modem “ three days of g'raee *' allowed after the date of 
a bill of exchange, before its final presentation. This 
seems to be the meaning of the phrase employed in old 
Ballad Literature, a “ hart of Greece” Nares thinks that a 
hart of Greeu ” is a corruption of a hart of graisse or 
grease, i.e. a fat hart, but the old Ballads do not justify 
the derivation : — 

Which of you can kill a buck, 

^And which can kill a doe ? 

Or who can kill a ^ar/ p/ G reece 
Five hundred feet him fro? 

I^odin Hood and the Curtel Fryar. 

The obvious meaning of these lines is, who could capture 
and kill a hart which had five hundred feet given in 
the start, i.e. five hundred feet of space or grace allowed 
him before his pursuers were permitted to follow. There 
are other examples in Nares, but they do not support the 
deriv^ttion from grease or fat, but that from the Keltic greis, 
wftich, there can be little doubt, is the true reading. In 
the stag-hunting of the present day in England, the animal, 
when uncarted, has a certain start or grace allowed him 
before the hounds are unleashed. 

Gudgeon. A small fish ; also one who by his credulity 
and silly belief in all that is told him, is easily imposed 
upon. The word in it^ latter sense is supposed to be bor- 
rowed from gudgeon, because that fish is said to take the 
bait more easily than others : — 

Fish not with this melancholy bait. 

For this iadli gudgeon, this opinion. 

Merchant of Venice, act i. scene 3. 

The French language Yasgoujon, the fish; but not goujon, 
u gudgeon, or dupe. The origin of the English gudlgeoH is 
not the French but the Keltic gun-dion or^»-dion 

[fUon pronounced jioit), which signifies without defence or 
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protection, whence a gudgeon is one unprotected by 
sagacity, or common sense, from the attempts of knaves 
to cheat and deceive him. 

Onerdon. Reward, recompense ; still occasionally used 
by poets, especially as a rhyme to burden, but otherwise 
nearly obsolete : — 

Death is guerdon of her wrongs. 

Gives her fame which never dies. 

Much Ado about N(^ng, act v. scene 3. 
My lord Protector will, I doubt it not. 

See thee well guerdoned for these good deserts. 

2 Henry VI., act L scene 4. 
And I am guerdon'd aX. the last with shame. 

3 Henry VI., act iii. scene 3. 

The word appears in the " Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Romane ou vieux Langagc Fran9ais** (1768), as guet- 
rendoH, recompense, marque de souvenir; and as guerdonner, 
recompense^ guerdonueur, bienfaiteur. Both the English and 
the P'rcnch are traceable from the "KsltK gearradh, a tribute, 
and to gearadhan, a small tribute, a reward, a gratuity. 

Oninever and Morgana. The name of King Arthur’s 
queen in the old Keltic romances of chivalry is Guinever, 
the Italian Ginevra ; Morgana, or Morgain, is the name of 
his sister, generally known as the fairy Morgana, or FtUa 
Morgana of the continental nations. Both of these names 
are purely Keltic; the' first is derived {rom gean or cotnne, 
a woman, whence the English queen and quean (the Greek 
gyn), and for, true, genuine, faithful. This was a name to 
be proud of, but was unhappily falsified, if the tradition 
be correct, of Guinever’s guilty amour with Sir Lancelot of 
the Lake. 

Morgain, or Morgana, revealed to King Arthur the faith- 
lessness of his beautiful w'ifc ; and was derived from mor, 
great, and gean, a woman ; whence Morgain, or Morgana, 
the great (wise and celebrated) woman. The fame of these 
British ladies extends all over western Europe, and 
Morgana’s name has been given to a mirage often seen on 
the coa.sts of Sicily, which is commonly known as La 
Fata Morgana. 
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ChlU. (Slang) a dupe, a fool ; also to deceive, to trick ; 
supposed by some English philologists to be derived from 
the stupidity of the gull, or sea-gull, which, however, is not 
stupider than any other bird. Johnson derives it from the 
French guiller, to deceive, to cheat ; Wedgwood from the 
Danish guul, an unfledged bird, and from the Swedish 
gult yellow, from the yellow colour of the down, or perhaps 
of the beak. Stormonth, the last and most careful of all 
the English philologists, had a suspicion of its Keltic origin ; 
but did not live to pursue the investigation. 

Mr. Froude, in his Histoiy of England, narrates that 
the Irish hero Shan O'Neil constructed a fort against the 
PZnglish on an island in Lough Neagh, which he called 
“ Fooch na Gull.” This is an attempt to render phoneti- 
cally the Irish Gaelic ftiathach (the th silent), defiance, 
abhorrence ; and na gaill, of the foreigner, a word applied 
more particularly to the Sassenach, or Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Danish English. The Scottish Gaelic for the 
words is Fuathatch na Gall. It was not natural that the 
original Keltic tribes who inhabited the British Isles, 
should feel anything but hatred for the Teutonic invaders, 
who partially conquered them, and made good their foot- 
in various parts of the country, besides usurping the 
government by the sole right of the strong hand. They 
were spoken of as Gall, foreigner, which ultimately became 
a word of contempt, on the same principle that the modern 
Chinese used to speak of foreigners as “foreign devils,” 
and that gall should ultimately become gitll, as it was pro- 
nounced in Ireland and Scotland, and signify a fool, or a 
contemptible person. 


H. 


Hab-nab, or Hob-nob. It is doubtful which of these 
phrases is the most correct, which is the original, and 
whetlier both arc derivable from the same sources. Nares 
seems to think that there is no'diflcrencc between them, 
except in the orthography. 
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Blount and Skinner rightly derive hob-nob from the Saxon 
to havOi and nabban, not to have. Hob-nob, now only used convivially 
to adc a person whether he will have a glass of wine or not, is most 
evidently a corruption of haA-nobe— Notts. 

Hob-nob is his word — give*t or takeH. 

Twelfth Night, act iii. scene 4. 

Mr. Staunton, in a note to this passage, adopts the 
Teutonic etymology of Aob, from have, and nob, from have 
not, and explains it as “ hit or miss,” quoting from Hollin- 
shed, " the citizens in their rage shot Aabbs or nabbe at 
random.” The Germans, from whom the words are said 
to be borrowed, do not use them in a similar .sense, but 
revAox hob-nobbing by “Anstossen die Glaser beim Trinken.” 
The French use the quasi-German verb trinquer to express 
the same action. The sense of hob-nob is sufficiently 
well expressed by the supposed German kabbe-nabbe, 
though the word nabbe does not exist in German. 

It is not so clear as Nares supposes that hob-nob is 
identical in meaning and derivation with hab-nab, or that 
one is a corruption of the other. Hab-nab signifies hap- 
hazard, or at random j but hob-nob means to converse 
convivially with a comrade. Hab-nab is possibly from the 
Teutonic, but hob-nob, with its convivial meaning, is pro- 
bably from the Keltic ob, to refuse, to reject ; n'ob, not to 
refuse, i.e. to accept the wine, or to refuse it, as you please. 

Haberdasher. This word has never yet been explained 
in any English or other dictionary, and its etymology 
remains unknown, except to. Keltic scholars. 

There was a haberdasher’s wife of small wit near him, that railed 
against me . — Henry VIII,, act v. scene 3. 

They turn out their trashe, 

And show their haberdashe. 

Pa/ysticall Exhortation (Nares). 

The word is derived from the Gaelic abhach, the neck, 
and deis, a ribbon, a cloth ; whence haberdash, a neck- 
ribbon, a ncck-cloth ; and haberdasher, a dealer in that 
article. The old English word for a cravat or necktie was 
berdask or a beard-cloth. Habergeon, in the time when 
armour was worn, signified a protection or guard for the 
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neck— 'from <d>kack, and dion (pronounced jiod)^ defence or 
security. 

Hadk. In the “ Merr)^Wives of Windsor,” act ii. scene i, 
we find what Nares calls a " puzzling speech — 

Mrs. Ford sa 3 rs to Mrs. Page 

If I would but go to hell for an eternal moment or so, I could be 
hUghted. 

Mrs. Page replies : — 

What? Thou liest! Sir Alice Ford 1 These knights will hack. 
and so thou shouldst not alter the quality of thy gentility. 

Nares is of opinion that Jtack means cut or chop, and 
that Shakspeare uses it as an appropriate term for chop- 
ping off the spurs of a knight, when he was to be degraded. 
But if this were truly the etymology of the word, we might 
ask whether /uisk was both an active and a passive verb, 
and whether kack signified /o be hacked. He adds in 
explanation, " One lady (Mrs. Ford) had said she might 
be knighted, alluding to the offered connection with 
Falstaff. Mrs. Page, not knowing her meaning, says in 
effect : ‘ What ! a female knight ! These knights will 
degrade such unqualified pretenders ! * ” This explanation 
is supported by Dr. Johnson. As there is no known 
aflthority for the use of the word hack for the degradation 
of a knight, and as knights of the calibre and quality of 
Sir John Falstaff could degrade nobody but themselves, 
further search must be made for its meaning, though 
Nares is decided that nothing else can be made of it 
Mr. Staunton is of opinion that no satisfactory explanation 
of the word hack has yet been given. It is generally 
understood,” he adds, "to bean allusion to the extravagant 
creation of knights by James I. in the early part of his 
reign ; these knights will heuk, or become hacknied" But, 
as the "Merry Wives” was written in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the allusion is an anachronism and does not 
suit Elizabeth’s time, even if the etymology were other- 
wise well founded. Mr. Staunton is quite correct in his 
opinion " that there must be i meaning in it more per- 
tinent than this." 
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In the local dialects of England, back or bag has various 
meanings besides that of cut or hew. In the Glossary to 
Tim Bobbin (Lancashire dialect) hade signifies to knock 
together, and in Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary, hack has 
no less than thirteen different meanings — i, a pick axe, 
a hoe ; 2, a hatch or half door ; 3, to stammer or cough 
faintly; 4, a place to dry newly>made bricks ; 5, the 
entrails of swine ; 6, a hard>working man ; 7, hack at, to 
imitate ; 8, a place where a hawk's food was set for it ; 
9, to hop on one leg; 10, to chatter with cold; ii, a 
hedge; 12, to win; 13, hag, or hack, to dispute, whence 
haggle over a batgain. Mr. Thomas Wright’s Provincial 
Dictionary also contains these words, but none of them 
seems to meet the sense conveyed by the word as used 
by Mrs. Page to Mrs. Ford. A meaning, however, 
can be found in the Keltic vernacular, in which language 
ac, or acaidh, signifies to deny, to repudiate ; so that what 
Mrs. Page probably meant, was “ these knights (such as 
Falstafi) will deny that they have made you Sir Alice 
(or * Lady Alice ’) after they have deceived you and made 
you alter the quality of your gentility.” All Keltic words 
that begin with a vowel arc aspirated, so that ac becomes 
hoc, the English hack. The Gaelic Dictionary, published 
under the auspices of the Highland Society of Edinburgh, 
defines ac or ag as denial, repudiation. 

Under the word hackster or haxter, Narcs, still misled 
by his previous idea ol hack as hacking or cutting, affirms : — 

To bring an old hackster to the exercise of devotion, is to bring an 
old bird to sing prick song in a cage. — Brathwaitis Whimsies. 

Vowing like a desperate harteriSsaX be has express command to 
seise upon all our properties.— AUmemy. 

Here the sense would be correctly rendered by the 
Keltic ac, to deny, to repudiate. A hackster returning to his 
devotions, would signify one who has denied or repudiated 
his religion; and a Inkster seizing upon other people’s 
property, is one who denies or repudiates their right to its 
possession. Hack, in the sense of hacknied, does not satisfy 
the meaning. 
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Hair. A word used by Shakspeare and his contem- 
poraries in a sense not easily reconcileable with the 
common interpretations which derives it from the hair of 
the head, or the hide of an animal. Nares defines it to 
mean ** the grain, texture or quality of anything,” and 
thinks it is a ” metaphorical expression derived from the 
qualities of furs.” 

The quality and of our attempt 

Brooks no division. — i Henry IV., act iv. scene i. 

If you should fight, you go against the ^air of your profession.— 
Merry Wives of Windsor, act ii. scene 3 . 

A fellow of your hear is very fitt 

To be a secretary’s follower. 

Play of Sir Thomas More (Nares). 

A lady of my hair cannot want pitying. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Nice Valour. 

Unless, in the seventeenth century, there were some 
peculiar and occult qualities connected in the popular idea 
with the hair of the head, it is difficult to account for hair 
in the sense claimed for it in the foregoing passages* 
Perhaps some light may be thrown on the obscurity if we 
reflect that before the introduction of the word honour 
into the language from the Latin and French, the English 
used the Teutonic ehre, the Flemish eer, which Verstegan, 
according to Mr. H^lliwell and Mr. Wright, wrote ear, 
pronounced ere; as the Flemish now pronounce it in the 
phrase “ een man van ecrl^ a man of honour. The word 
was sometimes written hcrie, as in a line by Occleve from 
a manuscript in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
quoted by Mr. Halliwell : — 

That thou art as thou art, God thank and herie. 

Hery, in the sense of to honour, to worship, is used by 
Spenser in the “ Shepherd’s Kalender — 

Though wouldst thou learn to carol of love, 

And hery with hymns thy lass's glove. 

It is also used by Dra)^on in the ” Shepherd’s Garland 

Hery d and hallowed be thy name ! 

* « • ^ • 

With holy vowes herfd 1 her glove. 
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In all these passages, if “honour" were substituted for 
'* hair," or, as it should be, eAre, eer, herie, or hery, the sense 
would be clear. *‘A lady of my honour^ cannot want 
pitying” is intelligible, while a lady of my hair is till 
reverse — if the meaning attributed to the word by Narcs 
could be accepted. So when Shallow explains to Dr. Caius 
that if he, a “ curer of bodies,” were tp fight with Sir Hugh 
Evans, a “ curer of souls,” he would go against “ the honour” 
of his profession — the appositeness of the remark is far 
more apparent and emphatic, than it would be if the hair 
of a man, or the fur of an animal, were really the word 
intended. 

So in like manner the proverbial phrase “ more hair 
than wit,” is not to be considered as a disparagement of a 
fine head of hair in man or woman, but a corruption of the 
old English and German ehre^ implj'ing that the person of 
whom it was spoken, had more honour, wealth, or rank 
than he had wit or sense. When the original meaning of 
“ ehrl' as honour, was lost, the proverb became corrupted 
to the vulgar sense in which it has since been current 

The German ehre and the I'leniish ecr are both traceable 
to the Keltic «rr<T, honour, reverence, and urramaih, 
reverend, or worthy of reverence, a title still given to 
.clergymen in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. 

Baloyon. Calm, pldasant, a long and sunny lull in a 
.storm : — 

Summer days. — i Henry 17., act i. scene 3 . 

Their halcyon beaks with every gale.— A7»^ lj:ar, act ii. scene 2 . 

ILalcyon was anciently suppo.sed to be the name of an 
aquatic bird that laid its eggs on the waves during the 
seven days preceding, and the seven days subsequent to, 
mid-winter soKstice ; when the sea was always reputed to 
be calm. This tradition is still accepted as the etymology 
of the word. The true root is the Gaelic aille, calm, 
pleasant peaceable ; and cuan, the ocean. 

Nares is of opinion — in which he is 
followed by Messrs. Halliwcll and Wright in their Archaic 
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Dictionaries — ^that this was a term of reproach equivalent 
to hang-dog, and meaning that the person so called was 
doomed to hang upon \kalter, like a sack." Nares rejected 
fte alteration of Halter* into Halter-j^, '*one whom 
the gallows groans for,” which was proposed by Minshew, 
and supported by Seward and others on the ground of the 
“incongruity of calling a person haltcr-f/c^ before the halter 
had approached him.” 

I would hang him up by the heels and flay him, and salt him, 
whoreson halter'^ack !~Viea.vxBavX and Fletcher, Kni^U of the 
Burning Pestle. 

Away 1 you halter^saekl you ! — Ibid, King and no King. 

The word “ halter ” naturally suggested to the com- 
mentators the idea of the “ gallows but it is possible that 
the word is an English corruption of the Keltic oillte, horror, 
aversion, detestation, disgust, conjoined with sac or sacach, 
which, according to Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionary, was 
applied in derision to an ugly man or woman ; whence 
would arise the combination oillte-sac, pronounced as nearly 
as possible, halte-sac (in three syllablc.s), or kaltersack, a 
detestable or horrible little wretch. This would be a forcible 
objurgation, without any reference to the gallows-tree or 
the halter that dangles from it 

Hamper, To impede, to hinder. 

Good king, look to 't in time ; 

Shell hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. 

2 Henry VI., act i. scene 3. 

The Rev. M. Whitaker, in his “ History of Manchester ” 
(1775), remarks on hamper: “ This word, which has .so 
effectually puzzled all our etymologists, and produced such 
violent derivatives, appears from the analogy of our language 
to be the same as bauble, before, and hample, afterwards, 
signifying to ham-string, or to make a person halt, 
and so to shackle, ensnare, or entangle. He cites hatnbU 
and hample, as used in Manchester, to halt or walk lame: 

This derivation can scarcely be deemed satisfactory. 
The Keltic yields as the roots uim, around, and barradh, 
a hindrance, an obstruction ; whence uim-barr, contraction 
of uim- barradh, .in obstruction all round or around. 
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HuneiS. A war panoply for man or horse ; the arms 
and armour of a warrior ; obsolete in these senses, but still 
used for the peaceful accoutfements and trappings of a 
horse. The word in one orthography or another is common 
to nearly all the nations of Europe, and is formed from 
the Keltic iarrun (not ham as M. Beycherelle has it in his 
great French Dictionary), iron, or stpy tool or implement 
of iron ; whence aimeis, household utensils and movables ; 
and ameis-iaruhn, iron tools, as distinguished from tools 
and apparatus of any other material. 

Ring the alarum bell ; blow, wind ! come wrack ! 

At least we’ll die with harness on our back. 

Meubeth, act v. scene 5. 

Harpy — ^The Harpies. This word, as used by all 
English writers, is by no means obscure in its meaning ; 
but only in its etymology. It has been introduced into 
the language from the mythology of the Greeks, who held 
that the “ harpies " were foul and disgusting monsters, with 
the wings and, claws of birds and the heads and faces of 
women, who devoured the bodies of the dead who were 
slain in battle. Etymology strips the horror from thi4 
senseless fable, deprives the harpies of their human heads, 
and reduces them to vultures and other unclean birds that 
gorged themselves on carrion. The word harfiy, that the 
exuberant imagination and no less exuberant ignorance of 
the earliest Greek colonists endowed with such preternatural 
appurtenances, simply means a vulture or carrion crow, from 
the Keltic ar, battle, courage, and pi or pig/ic, a bird. It is 
employed three times by Shakspeare, and has passed into 
the language, without leaving a trace in the common under- 
standing, of its original meaning, and has come to signify 
any over-greedy and unscrupulous person, more especially 
a usurer, or an extortioner of any kind, male or female, 
Jew or Christian, and more especially a money-lender. 
Modem Dictionaries — the compilers of which have not yet 
awakened to the recognition of the wealth and beauty of 
the prehistoric languages and the admirable simplicity of 
their words — arc loth to renounce the fabulous idea of the 
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three harpies, 0 <ypete, rapid, Cehno, blftcl^ess, and Aello^ 
storm. Worcester, one of the latest and best of thei^ 
derives har^ from the Gr^k, apva\is, to seise j and th^* 
author of “Phrase and^ Fable” thinks from their Greek 
names, that the harpies were mere personifications of 
“winds and storms.” 

Haske. A fish-basket, also used for the constellation of 
Pisces. 

And Phoebus, weary of his yearly task. 

Established hath his steeds in lowly lay, 

And taken up his inn in Fishes haske. 

Spenser’s Edogues for November. 

To this pa'-sage is appended a note signed. “ E. K.” “ A 
haske is a wicker ped wherein they use to carry fish.” But 
the constellation of Pisces is not the constellation of the 
Fish-Basket, but of the Fish, which .suggests that the 
ancient word Haske comes from the Keltic iasg, a fish. 

Have we not Hiren here? This appears to have 
been current slang in the PIlizabethan era, and is used by 
Shakspeare and other writers of the time. It is twice 
employed by Pistol in the second part of “ Henry IV.,” act 
ii. scene 4 : — 

Down, dqgs ! down, f.iitors 1 ha\c \\c not Hiren here ? 

• ••••• 

Die men like dogs ? Have wc not Hiren here ? 

It also occurs in “ Law Tricks,” 1608 

Wh<at ominous news can Polymetes daunt, 

Have we not Hiren here ? 

Nares thinks the word is “a corruption of the name of 
Irene, the fair Greek, first broached, perhaps, by G. Pcelc 
in his play of “The Turkish Mahomet.” Mr. Staunton 
is of the same opinion, and though he leaves the word 
unexplained in his glossary, says in a note “ that Pistol’s 
rant is chiefly made up of bombastic quotations, stolen from 
the play-house. Thu.s," he adds, “ the phrase was ho doubt 
taken from the old play by George Peele — ‘ The Turkish 
Mahomet, and Hyren the fair Greek.’ ” Neither Mr* 
Halliwell nor Mr. Charles Knigiit gives any countenance 
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to this supposition ; but both omit the Word with the ex- 
planation that it was ** a cant name for a sword.” This was 
evidently the meaning of Pistol, who, in the course of the 
dialogue, when the word is used for the second time, says 
to the hostess : — 

Give me some sack ; and, swccthearti, lie thou there (laying down 
his sword). 

Pistol had previously stated that the motto engraved upon 

this weapon was, — 

Si fortuna me tormenta 
La speranza me contents, 

which appears to have been a common motto, either in 
Italian or in French, to be engraved on a sword. 

When the Earl of Essex returned from his famous expe- 
dition' to Ireland, 1599 — 1600, his soldiers, who had caught 
many words and phrases from the native Irish, introduced 
them into London, where the populace soon adopted and 
made current slang of them. Among these words appears 
to have been Jliren, which in the Gaelic of Ireland and 
Scotland is written Aithrinn (the th silent, and pronounced 
ai-rinn)^ a sharp point, a sword, a conflict. There can be 
little doubt that this is the origin of the w^ord, w^hich 
Nares and Staunton thought to signify the fair Irene, and 
which, in ” Henry IV.,” Mrs. Quickly also imagined to 
mean a w'oman. Hence she replied to Pistol, when he 
inquired, “ Have w’C not Ilnni here?” — 

O’ my word, captain, there’s none such here. 

What the goujcrc do you think 1 would deny her ? 

Perhaps, as there arc two words spelled differently but 
pronounced alike in the Gaelic, viz. aithrinn, a sharp point, 
a conflict, and airinn^ a friend — a pun may have* Been 
intended by the Gaelic-speaking people, and the sharp 
point of a sword may in jocular parlance have been 
accounted the friend ” of its owner. 

Heart of gracei or Hart of greeoe. These two phrases, 
familiar to the writers of the Elizabethan era, were 
supposed to be synonymous, though applied in senses that 
do not, with our present light as to their origin, appear to 

p 
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have any relation to each other. To "pluck up heart of 
grace ” was to pluck up courage in difficulty ; to slay '* a 
hart of greece ” was to slay in the hunt a hart, deer, or 
buck of sui passing magnitude. 

“ ‘ Heart of grace,’ ” says Nares, “ is originally, we may 
suppose, to be encouraged by indulgence, favour, or 
impunity,” and he quotes : — 

Hib absence gave him so much heart of greice 

Hanington, Artosto. 

Take heart of grace^ man — Ofdtnaty (Old Pla>) 

Rise, Euphnes, and take hta^t at jp esse, younger thou shalt never 
be Pluck up thy stomache — Euphnes. 

“ ‘ Hart of greece,* ** says the same writer, ‘‘ a hart, capon, 
&c., of greece, meant a fat one , it seems, therefore, that 
it should be of grease, from the French gyat^se, and so 
Percy explains it — 

Each of them slew a heart of greece^ 

The best that they could sec 

Adam Bell, Perefs Rehgues. 

Heart of grace ** and “ hart of greece,” though corrupted 
Saxon-English, apparently so divergent in meaning, are in 
reality derived from one source — the Gaelic grets, which 
signifies courage, piowcss, strength, virtue, efficacy. Thus to 
take “ heart grace ” signifies to take courage, and a“ hart 
of greece ** (or grace) signifies a strong, courageous animal 
— the hart that is the strongest and wildest of the herd. 

Henchman. A page or personal attendant on a great 
personage. This almost obsolete woid preserves its vitality 
in the pages of Shakspeare and the poets of his time : — 

I do but beg a little changeling boy 

'1 o be my henchman. 

Midsummer Nt^hf s Dream, act ii scene 2 . 

Three hemhmen were to every knight assigned. 

All m rich livery clad, and of a kind. — Dryden. 

** Henchmen'* says Nares, "were excepted from the 
operation of the statute of Edward IV. concerning excess 
of apparel, along with heralds,^ poursuivants, sword-bearers, 
&c.*’ Blackstonc derives the word from haunch, because a 
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hendimanicliXovi^A, the haunch of his master. The explana- 
tion seems to satisfy Nares on account of its simplicity. 
But as henchmen and hench-boys not only follow their 
masters on foot, but on horseback, this “ simple ” derivation 
scarcely meets the meaning. Worcester derives it from 
hind, a servant, which now signifies a farm-labourer, a 
definition which is not more satisfactory than that of Black- 
stone, which has been adopted by Mr. Wedgwood. As the 
pages and intimate attendants of royal and noble persons 
were usually, if not always, selected from youths of noble 
blood — such as the squire attendant upon a knight, who 
was himself an aspirant to knighthood in due time, it is 
probable that hench in henchman was used in the days of 
Keltic chivalry, and that the second syllable was added in 
Saxon times by a people who adopted Keltic words without 
understanding them. The word einich in Gaelic signi- 
fies to guard, to protect, and eincachas signifies noble, 
gentle, courteous, and thus seems to have been applied to 
the high-born youths who served their apprenticeship to 
arms and to chivalry by attendance upon the knights. 
Nares states that in one of Milton^s manuscript copies of 
the “ Ode on a solemn Music,” he had called the cherubim 
" heaven’s henchmen^' a passage which he afterwards ex- 
punged, probably because he remembered that the word 
had been gravely derived from haunch-men, and that the 
cherubim, as usually represented in pictorial art, had no 
“ haunches.” 

Hent. This word is used by Shakspeare in two very 
different senses. Autolycus sings in the “ Winter’s Tale 

Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 

And merrily hent the stile-a ; 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad one tires in a mile-a. 

Here the word seems to be a corruption of hand or 
handle, in the sense of taking hold of, in which it again 
occurs in a manuscript quoted by Mr. Halliwcll in his 
Archaic Dictionary, — 

The steward by the thrute he hente, 

V 2 
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Lydgate has henter^ a holder, a seizer, a grappler. But 
when Shakspeare makes Hamlet say, when he will not have 
the king slain at his prayers : — 

No! 

Up, sword ! and know thou a more horrid hent^ 

When he is drunk, asleep, or in his r»ge, 

the word cannot be derived from the same source. The 
Teutonic gives no clue to the meaning in the latter sense, 
but the Gaelic supplies sannt^ aspirated into hannt. In 
Irish and Scottish Gaelic sannty oxhannt^ signifies purpose, 
inclination, desire, intention. This exactly meets the sense 
of the word as employed by Hamlet. 

Hey, Heydigy. These words signify some kind of 
rural dance once well known in England : — 

I will play on the tabor to the worthies, and let them dance the hey, 
•-^Love's Labour's I^st, 

Nymphs that danced the haydites. 

Brown, Britannia's Pastorah. 

Dance many a merry round, and many a heydegy, 

Drayton, PolyoUnon, 

No one wdio has ever seen a Highland Fling, or the Reel 
of Tulloch, or Tullochgorum, well danced, and heard the 
exujtant shouts or whoops of the dancers as they become 
Ibccited by the music, will fail to recognize the possible 
etymology of hey in the Keltic aitc^ joyful (whence hoity 
in the phrase hoity} toity /). The etymology of the second 
syllable is not so easily accounted for. 

Hey, nonny. “ A kind of burden,” says Narcs, follow- 
ing the lead of all previous v riters on the subject, “to some 
old love-songs. Such unmeaning burdens are common to 
ballads iYi most languages.’^ Nares did not know that 
although common, they are not unmeaning, and that “ Hey, 
nonny 1 ” “ Fal-lal-la,'' “ Tooral-looral,” and many others, 
are full of significancy, and very ancient and poetical : — 

She bore him barefaced on the bier ; 

Hey ! nonny ! nonny ! — Hamlet^ act iv. scene 5. 

Converting all your sounds of w'oe 

Into hey, nonny ^ nonny ! ‘ 

Much Ado about Nothings act ii. scene 3. 
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The whole subject of the popular choruses of England and 
France, of which “ hey, nonny, nonny ! is one, and not the 
most prominent, is fully treated of in the Gaelic Ety- 
mology of the Languages of Western Europe,” and the whole 
of them prove to be portions of the chants or hymns 
of the Druids, whose religion was mainly astronomical, 
and which were sung in honour of sunrise, noon, and 
sunset. Fal-lal-la ” is ^^failte la la," welcome to the day ! 
Falbala is derived from falbh, departure, and la, day — the 
departure of the day, or the chant of sunset. “ Hey, 
nonny, nonny ! ” was the noon-day chorus, from aidhe 
(pronounced hey), synonymous with ‘^hail!” or “wel- 
come ! ” and noinL\ noon-day, whence “ hail to the noon ! ” 
These choruses, of which there are at least twenty varieties 
or more, are the only remnants of the once poetical 
hymnology of the Druidical priesthood. They have 
remained on the popular memory, from their constant 
repetition in the primitive ages, their meaning lost and the 
once sacred words perverted to base uses. 

Higre. Michael Drayton, a contemporary of Shakspeare, 
whom he survived fifteen years, wrote many admirable 
but now almost forgotten poems. The best known is the 
Polyolbion, which is more highly esteemed for its topo- 
graphical descriptions than for its poetical beauties. He 
was less indebted to the Keltic vernacular than his great 
contemporary ; but among the few Keltic words which he 
employed was Higre, the etymology of which sorely puzzled 
Narc.s, but the meaning of which is well known on the 
coasts of England, and especially on the banks of the 
Severn. At Bristol it means the violent, tumultuous, and 
loud uproar of the tide as it rushes from the Bristol 
Channel into the mouth of the Severn. The word is also 
spelled aigre, cagr, eger, and hygra. The effects of this 
tide arc described in the Polyolbion : — 

Until they be embraced 

In Sabrin' s sovereign arms, with whose tumultuous waves. 

Shut up in narrower bounds, the higre wildly raves, 

And frights the straggling docks. 
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A similar noisy rush of tidal water occurs in the Bay 
of Fundy, in America, where it is called the “ Bore." 
Drdyton applies the word A^e to the same phenomenon in 
tlie Humber : — 

For when my Aigr^ comes, I make my either shore 

Even tremble with the sound that 1 afar do send . — Polyolhioiu 

Taylor the Water Poet speaks of it on the coast of Lincoln- 
shire, and on the Witham that runs through Boston : — 

It hath less mercy than bear, wolf, or tiger. 

And in those counties it is called the hygre, 

Nares says, “ The derivation of the word is as uncertain 
as the orthography. Mr. Todd tries the Russian and the 
Saxon, but I cannot find any authority for his Saxon word 
Drydcn has used eagre as a general word for such a tide, 
occasioned by the narrowness of the channel and the 
steepness of the banks : called also the bore of the Severn. 
For the etymology I fear we cannot go to the Greek V7/009. 
It is probably of Saxon origin.” 

It is certainly of Keltic qrigin ; and is formed of eich^ to 
roar or bellow, and cichear^ a roarer or bellower ; and 
simply signifies the roaring tide. It is curious that the 
^offl ” bore,” as applied to the same phenomenon, is also a 
Gaelic word with an allied meaning, suggestive of noise ; 
viz. bodhar (pronounced bohar or boar)^ the dcafener^ 

Hip ! Hip ! Hurra ! It was remarked by the great 
German critic Schlegel, long before the appearance of Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke's valuable Concordance, that Shakspeare 
never used the w'ords Hurra ! and Huzza ! Schlegel could 
not trace the etymology of cither, though his Teutonic 
countrymen have adopted hurra, either from the English 
or from some other source. The Germans have an equi- 
valent for huzza in heisa. The French have hourra, but in 
that and in all other languages in which it is used, it has no 
recognized etymology. It is simply an exclamation of joy 
and excitement, as much as Oh I is an exclamation of 
surprise or pain. But Hip ! Hip / which often preface the 
adjuiation to hurrah, is the Gaelic eibh, pronounced fliV, 
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and signifies call ! shout I so that hip hip hurra ! simply 
means shout, or call out hurra 1 

HoyeL A miserable dwelling-place, a hut, a shelter. 
Lexicographers derive the word from the German Hof 
which signifies a court, a palace, a castle, a large abode ; 
and assert that hovel is the diminutive of that word. In 
“ Lear,” the king benighted on the heath in a fearful storm, 
seeks refuge in a lm>el, act iii. scene 2. The derivation 
from the German hof though plausible, is not correct The 
Keltic has uamh (uaf), a cave, and uabhail, a solitary place, 
a cave. This explanation of the word suits the desolate 
accessories of the scene portrayed in “ King Lear,” very 
much more satisfactorily than the German hof a word that 
never took root in English, though it appears in Lowland 
Scotch as Junvf a place of resort, or a public-house. 

Hoyte, or hoit. To leap, or skip or frolic in exuberance 
of animal spirits : — 

He lives at home, and sings and hoyts, and revels among his drunken 
companions.— Beaumont and Fletcher, Knight of the Burning Pestle. 

We shall have such a hoy ting heic anon. 

You’ll wonder at it. — Webster’s Thratian Wonder. 

There was a notable dance in the time of Charles II., 
called haity cum taity, or hoyty cum toy ty; and the phrase 
hoyty, toyty, still survives in vulgar parlance, as an ex- 
clamation of surprise at any unwonted noise of revelry or 
uproar. Both hoyte and toyt, and hoity toi/y, are of purely 
Gaelic derivation, from aiteas, joy, gladness, laughter, fun, 
and taite, pleasure, delight. 

Hugger-mugger. The Dictionaries define hugger- 
mugger as secret and clandestine, and assert it to be “ a cant 
word of uncertain etymology.” 

The people (are) 

Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whispers 
For good Polonius’ death ; and we have done but greenly 
In hugger-mugger to inter him. — Hamiet, act iv. scene j. 

Hugger-mugger seems an undignified word for the king 
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to have employed in his grief at the sad spectacle of the 
hapless Ophelia crazed by the death of her father, slain un- 
wittingly by her unhappy lover. Laertes, speaking to the 
king on the same subject, says : — 

Let this be so. 

Hib means of death, his obscure burial. 

No trophy sword, nor hatchments o*cr his bones, 

No noble rite nor formal ostentation, 

Cry to be heard, as *twcre fiom heaven to earth, 

Tnat I must call 't in question. — iv. scene 5. 

There can be no doubt that huj^gcr-mugger^ in and before 
Sliak.speare’s time, was used colloquially in a vulgar and 
ludicrous .sense, and that it was a very ancient word, 
which was not of Teutonic derivation. Possibly Shak- 
speare, who employed so many Gaelic words which were 
current in his time in the county of Warv^’ick, had the 
primitive meaning of hugger-mugger in his mind when 
he introduced it into the speech of the king. However 
this may be, it is likely that “ hugger ” is either the Angli- 
cized form of the Gaelic aoge^ or aogadh (pronounced 
hugger), and signifying death, a dead body, a skeleton, 
a ghastly object, or of uaigh^ lonely, secret, solitary ; and 
mugger may in like manner be the Anglicized form of 
t^e Gaelic muigear, gloomy, or perhaps of mogar, clum.sy. 
Whence to bury a dead body in hugger-mugger^ would be 
to bury it surreptitiously and secretly, and consequently in 
a perfunctory, hap-hazard, and unoiderly manner. The 
derivation from the Danish hugger^ like a squatter, or 
to lie in ambush, is untenable, and scarcely worthy of 
refutation. 

Hurly. A conflict, a confusion, a tumult. 

And hanging them 

With deafening clamour in the slippery shrouds, 

That with the hurly death itself awakes. 

2 Henry 1 act iii. scene i. 

Methinks I see this hurly all afoot, 

And, oh, what better mattet breeds for you 
Than I have named. — H/ng John^ act iv. scene i. 
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“ Hurly IS often extended into hurly-burly^ witjji an 
intensification of meaning, as in “ Macbeth — 

When the hurly buries done, 

When the battle’s lost and won. 

English philologists are not agreed on the true root of 
hurly^ nor consequently of hurly-burly. Some hold that it 
is derived from the French hurler^ to howl, from the Latin 
ululare I others that it comes from hullabaloo^ a great 
noise, or from hiirluburlu, a vulgar colloquialism of 
unknown origin, for a fool, a giddy fool. Possibly, and 
most probably, the root is the Gaelic urlaidh (tirlai, the 
dll silent), a skirmish, a conflict. 

Hurricane. This word, which Shakspeare renders as 
hurricanoe, appears to have signified in his time a water- 
spout : — 

The watery spout which sailors hurticanoes call. 

Tew^est, 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ! 

You cataracts and hurrhanocs, spout. 

Kini* Lear, act iii. scene 2. 

And down the shower impetuously cloth fall, 

Like that which men the hurruano call. 

Drayton, Moon Calf, 

The word is by no means obscure in its meaning at the 
present day, when it signifies a violent storm, either on 
land or sea, but more especially on the sea. But its 
etymology has been a sore puzzle to the philologists. Some 
of them derive it from a strong wind in the West Indies, 
which, as it sometimes blew down the sugar-canes, was 
alleged to “ hurry the canes whence hurricane ! Others, 
equally ignorant, supposed it to come from a native 
American or Indian word, signifying a storm. The French 
call it an ouragau^ and the Spanish a huracan, both of which, 
as well as the English hurricane^ arc derived from the 
Gaelic uaire^ a tempest, a storm, bad weather ; and cuan^ 
the ocean ; whence uairc-a-ciian^ bad weather on the ocean. 
The word uaire also signifies an hour or time ; just as the 
F rcnch have temps for time, and mauvais temps^ bad weather 
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I. 

Ice-brook. Suppose^, when applied in "Othello” to 
the temper or temperature of a sword-blade, to mean cold 
as an uy .brook : — 

I have another weapon in this chamber, 

It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook*s temper. 

Othello^ act v. scene 2 . 

Alexander Pope thought ice-brook was a misprint for the 
river Ebro. ‘‘ The reading of the old quarto,” says Nares, 
“is ise-brookes^ which the folio changed to ice-brooke's'' 
Uisge or is the Keltic for water, or stream of water, and 
bruaich is the hill slope or mountain side. Possibly these 
words may afford a hint as to the origin of the phrase, 
that may signify the mountain stream, which is colder 
than the stream that flows through the level plain. 

I’fecks. This word is supposed to be a corruption of 
f faiths and occurs as an exclamation of surprise in the 
address of Leontes to his little son, Mamilius. Between 
fecks or fex and faith there is but little resemblance, except 
in the initial letter, and as “ in faith ” or “ {faith ” was in 
common use, and still more frequently heard than ifecks^ 
il^s probable that the latter exclamation had a different 
origin. Wright’s “ Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial 
English,” has {fakirs and {fags. May not the phrase be 
derivable from the Gaelic faicy to sec, or faichd^ rather than 
from faith ? If so, ifecks or {fakirs would signify evidently^ 
rather than in faith ^ and this is apparently the true 
meaning. 

Imogen. In the play of “ Cymbeline,'^ Shakspeare 
has chosen a British and Gaelic name for his heroine, 
as he did in the case of the three daughters of King Lear. 
Imogen’s name is descriptive of her character and suffer- 
ings, and is a rendering of the Gaelic lomaguin, which 
signifies grief, anxiety, solicitude. “ Imogen,” says Drake, 
quoted by Mr. Staunton, “ is the most lovely and perfect 
of Shakspeare’s female characteils, the picture of connubial 
love, by the delicacy and propriety of her sentiments, by her 
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sensibility, tenderness, and resignation; by her patj&nt 
endurance of persecution, she irresistibly seizes upon our 
affections.” 

Inch. An island. Thi^ word is obsolete in English. 
It was used by Shakspeare, and is still current in Scotland, 
and forms part of the name of many places in the three 
kingdoms. It is the Gaelic innis^ an island, pronounced 
innish or inch. It appears in Innis-more, the great island ; 
Innis-fail, the island of Destiny (Ireland). Inch Colm 
Kill^ the former name of Iona, in the Hebrides, meaning 
the island of the church of St. Columba, the north and 
south Inches of Perth, Ennis in Ireland, Inch Keith, Inch 
Kenneth in the Firth of Forth, the Inches on the shore of 
the Moray Firth, near Inverness, and many others : — 

Till he disbursed at St. Colmc’s inch 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Macbeth^ act i. scene 2. 

In memory whereof many old sepulchres are set in the said Inch 
(Iona), graven with the arms of the Danes. — Ilolinshcd, 

Incony. Used by Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and others. 
Several examples are quoted by Nares : — 

My sweet ounce of man s flesh ! my incony Jew ! 

Ltri’ds Labour^s act iii. scene i. 

O* my troth I most sweet jests, most incony vulgar wit ! 

Ibid^ act iv. scene i. 

Love me little, love me long, let music rumble, 

While I in thy incony lap do tremble. 

Jew of Malta. 

Oh ! I have sport incony^ i’ faith. 

Two Angry Women of Abingdon. 

An excellent noddy, 

A coxcomb incony. — Dr. Doddipol. 

Nares thinks the word means sweety pretty^ delicate. 
The Rev. Alexander Dyce, in his “ Glossary to Ben 
Jonson,” renders it fine or curious^ and adds that it is fre- 
quently used as a term of endearment. Mr. Staunton 
agrees in the interpretation of Nares, who however admits 
that the derivation is not clearly made out, and is of 
opinion that the verb is from the northern and Scottish 
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word •canny, which he says means pretty (which it does 
not), and that in is an intensitivc particle, meaning very ; 
so that “ incony woul I signify very pretty ” I It has been 
suggested that incony is nothing but the Scotch uncanny ; 
but as that word means unlucky, unsafe, unearthly, weird, 
witch-like, fatuous, &c., the derivation is scarcely admis- 
sible. In default of a better explanation of the word, 
which must have been popular in the Elizabethan era, it 
may be suggested that it was the Keltic an-comh-nuidh, 
in which the terminals mh and dh are not sounded, and 
which is pronounced anconuL 

Comh-nuidh, or co-ntti, signifies familiar, well-known, 
customary, usual, and an is the intensitive particle, so that 
an-co-nui or incony would mean very usual, very familiar. 
This sense of the word fits all the passages quoted. In 
the very indelicate and obscene dialogue in “ Lovc*s 
Labour^s Lost,” act iv., where Koyet and Costard use filthy 
language, and Maria, repudiating that, says, “ Come, come, 
you talk greasily, your lips grow foul;” the sentence, 
“ Most tncony, vulgar wit,” applied to the jests that have 
been uttered, would not bear the substitution of cither of 
the epithets which incony is supposed to convey by Nares, 
D^ce, Knight, or Staunton, and would wholly pervert the 
idea of the poet, whereas “ common, familiar, vulgar wit,” 
would exactly render it. 

Inkling. A suspicion, an intimation of something 
intended or about to happen : — 

They have had inkling what we intend to do; but which we’ll 
show them in deeds. — Shakspeare, Coriolanus, 

Derived by Skinner from Dutch, to sound within. 
Johnson seems to acquiesce in this supposition, but Rich- 
ardson, not satisfied, marks it as of uncertain etymology, 
but thinks that it is perhaps from inclination, Mr. Wedg- 
wood and Mr. Stormonth derive it from the Dani.sh ymple, 
to whisper, and from the Icelandic uml, to murmur. It 
seems more probably to be a corruption of the Gaelic ion, 
fit, or fitly, and claon, to turn, to bend, whence a rumour or 
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suspicion, bending or turning, or inclining in the right 
direction, i.e. in that of the truth. If the Keltic derivation 
be inadmissible, the Saxon etymology from Lint-ling, a 
little hint, seems preferable to those from the Danish and 
Norwegian. 

Irp or Irp6. “ A word,” says Nare.s, “ twice u.sed by 
Ben Jonson, once as an adjective, and once as a substantive, 
but in both ways without a clear meaning ; nor does its 
origin very clearly appear.” 

From Spanish shrugs. French faces, smirks, irps, and all affected 
humours, good Mercury defend us! — Cynf Ain’t Revels, act v. 

If regarded, these maintain your stature brisk and irpe, show the 
supple motion of your pliant body. — Ibid, act iii. scene v. 

In Gaelic, earb signifies to show confidence, or self- 
reliance, to exhibit a commanding air as of authority ; of 
which word are formed the adjectives earb-sadh and earb- 
sail, confident, self-reliant, authoritative. Earb or Earp, 
Anglicized into Ben Jonson’s word irp, would meet the 
sense of assumption of authority in the passage which 
Nares has quoted. Both Halliwell and Wright, in their 
Archaic Dictionaries, contain the word, which they glo.ss 
as “ a fantastic grimace or contortion of the body,” a sup- 
position founded upon the context. 

Inegldous. This W'ord has been always considered 
a misprint for irregular. Mr. Staunton says, “ it evidently 
means anomalous, mongrel, monstrou.s.” It is applied by 
Imogen to the clownish Cloten, the unworthy son of the 
king 

I’isanio, 

All curses madded llccuba gave the Greeks, 

And mine to boot, be darted on thee ! Thou 
Conspired with that irrcgulous devil, Cloten. 

Cymbcline^ act iv. scene 2. 

The word is susceptible of another meaning from that 
which Mr. Staunton supposes, and does not seem to be a 
corruption or misprint for irregular, but a true rendering 
of the Keltic cu rioghaU unroyal ; from eu, the privative 
particle, and rioghal^ royal, pertaining to a king. 
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Jack. This word is used in the vernacular in a variety 
of senses, which make it quite evident that the Dictionary 
makers, following each other from book to book, from age 
to age, are in error in deriving it from the familiar syllable 
that does duty for the Christian name of “ J ohn,” Shakspeare 
makes constant use of Jack, in its ordinary sense of John ; 
but only occasionally in its vernacular acceptation as a 
prefix and an adjective, as in the phrases jaci-knlfe,jack^ 
boots, bootfaclr,jacA-towcl, and roasting^/i/ct, &c. In the 
hundred and twenty-eighth sonnet of the series commonly 
attributed to him, but which he never avowed, he says of 
a lady, playing upon the virginal : — 

I'hose jtul's th.it nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 

While my poor lips which should that harvest reap, 

At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand. 

• • • • • 

Since saucy jtiri’S so happy are in this, 

Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 

Jack is a word that was applied to the fififures that 
struck the hours upon church clocks in towers and steeples, 
stfch as that which many persons yet living may remember 
to have seen on old St. Uunstan’s, near Temple Bar, a 
counterfeit rescnibluncc of which still ornaments the front 
of a celebrated watchmaker’s shop in Cheapside. The 
word, thus employed, no more repre.scnts the familiar 
name of Jack for John than the jacls of the virginals. 

Jack, except when it is obviously the same word as 
John, as jack-tar, jack-priest, jack-a.ss, jack-daw, &c., is 
derived from the Keltic deogh {de pronounced as j), good, 
fitting, useful, appropriate, or dekh, convenient, in which 
sense its aptness in such compound words as roasting- 
jack, jack-knife, jack-boots, boot-jack, is apparent. 

Jakes, Ajax. A water-closet, a place of convenience, 
formerly called in French a comfHodiU, or convenience : — 

Your lion, that holds his poll-axe, sitting on a close stool, will be 
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given to A-Jax; he will be the ninth worthy.— LcAour’s Lyti, 
act V. ‘scene 2. 

The name of the ancient hero, Ajax, nearly the same in 
sound as the common word a jokes, “furnished,” says 
Nares, “many unsavoury puns to our ancestors. The 
etymology,” he adds, “ is uncertain, unless we accept the 
very bad pun of Sir John Harrington (who wrote the 
‘ Metamorphosis of Ajax ’), who derives it in jest from an 
old man, who at .such a place cried out age-aches" This 
vulgar and ridiculous derivation has been hitherto 
sufficient for Teutonic philologists ; but the Gaelic 
provides the true etymology in deic, pronounced jake, 
convenient, and deicluar, convcnicncy, or a place of 
convenicncy ; from a jake in the singular, came the corrup- 
tion a jakes, and the still more foolish corruption Ajax. 

Jenert’s Bank. This unintelligible phrase occurs in 
the “ Merry Devil of Edmonton,” in Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
quoted by Nares : — 

How now ! my old Jenerfs bank ! my horse. 

My castle ! lie in Waltham all night, and 

Not under the canopy of your host lilague’s house ! 

“ It has been conjectured,'’ .says Nares, " that there was a 
Bank called jenerfs, so famous as to be proverbial for 
security but it remains to be shown that any country bank 
existed in the seventeenth century, &c. “ Can it,” he asks, 
“ be a misprint for Ermin's bank, on the old Roman road, 
passing through Edmonton > Horse is not much more 
intelligible as applied here ; should it not be house, speaking 
of his house as his castle ? ” 

Nares was quite correct in thinking that the passage was 
corrupt The words w'erc spoken byacavalier, and addressed 
to his horse. Jenert was probably his steed ; and bank, a 
misprint for back, whereon he was .seated — on his saddle — as 
in his house or castle. He was determined that he would 
lodge his steed for the night in Waltham, rather than in 
Blague’s, the innkeeper’s house. Jenert, for the name of a 
horse, may not unreasonably be supposed to be a misprint 
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for Jennet^ d. Spanish horse. The word occurs in Milton, aj| 
quoted in Worcester’s Dictionary, “on jennets and Turkish 
horses or jennet may^ a corruption of the Gaelic dion^ 
ait {di pronounced as j, or as ^e in dungeon) ; signifying 
a safe or secure place. This would explain sufficiently 
the simile to a castle, which Narcs misunderstood. 

Jericho— Go to Jericho ! This vulgar expression is 
supposed to be a euphemism for “ Go to the devil ! Go to 
hell.” ' ' 

An’ you say the word— send me to jentho ! 

Ben Jonbon, Ta/e of a Tub, 

“Jericho,” says Nares, “ seems to be used as a general term 
for a place of concealment or banishment.” 

Who would to curbe such insolence, 1 know, 

Bid such young boys to sUVin Jericho 

Until then beards were grown — Hey wood’s Hierarchic, 

Halliwell siys Jericho means a prison. Wright says it 
also means a “ privy.” In Oxford the name is given to a 
disreputable quarter of the town — the haunt of women of 
bad character. Though usu illy written in the same manner 
as the name of the famous city in the Holy Land, and 
|orilmonly supposed to have some occult reference to it, 
no amount of research, or even of speculative ingenuity, ^ 
has ever been able to trace or suggest any connection 
between the two. In Keltic, dcirc or ^ deircadh (pro- 
nounced jerra or jerry) signifies behind, at the end, 
in the rear ; and iiigh^ a nook, a corner, a solitary place ; 
uigeachy solitary, retired, lonely. May not these words be 
the root of the slang Jericho t in the sense of prison ? of 
privy ? and of the Oxford slum to which the name has 
been given ? 

Jew’s Eye. The popular interpretation of this phrd.se, 
as signifying a thing of very great value, may possibly be 
correct as explained by ^res apropos of a passage in the 
“ Merchant of Venice,” act Hi. scene 5 

There will come a^Christian by 
Will be worth a Jeioess' eye. 
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“King John,” says Hume, “once demanded 10,000 marks 
from a Jew of Bristol^and on his refusal ordered one of his 
teeth to be drawn every day till he should consent The 
Jew lost seven teeth and then paid the sum required of 
him.” Nares adds that “ the threat of losing an eye would 
have a still more powerful effect than the loss of a tooth. 
Hence the high value of a Jew's eye, though the fine black 
eye of the Jew does not seem sufficiently to account for the 
saying.'^ 

Without disputing the truth of this old story, and the 
interpretation put upon it, it may be noted as singular at 
least, that the Keltic phrase DuVs aigh^ pronounced Jew’s 
eye, signifies wealth and joy ! from Dih {ji-ii) great value ; 

common contraction of agus^ and ; and aigh^ joy ; and 
that it may possibly have been the origin of the singular 
phrase which the Saxons interpreted in their own fashion. 

The Engli^-h jewel and the French joaille arc both derived 
from the Keltic difi, Brachet in his I'rench Etymological 
Dictionary, says : “ The word was formerly written joial 
and,/W, a diminutive of Joie ;** so that the word, according 
to him, means “ a little delight.” Had he looked to the 
Keltic he might have found that it meant not a “ little 
delight,” but a “ valuable delight,” lie approached very 
near to the probable derivation from the Gaelic, without 
actually reaching it. 

Jog and Shog. Nares supposes that .r^^^is a corruption 
of j{fg, Shakspeare uses both words. The etymology of 
Jog is declared to be unknown by all English philologists ; 
but when investigated it appears to be the same as that 
of shog. 

Will you sbog off? I would have you solus. 

Hcfiry K act ii. scene i. 

Come, prithee ! Let us s/iog off I 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Coxcomb, 

The Keltic sebg (pronounced sho^^ signifies to move away, 
to swing to and fro, a pendulous motion. This is probably 
the root of jog^.^ well as of shog. The common colloquialism 
“ ^Jog trot,” is explicable by the Keltic root. 


O 
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Jog on ! on ! the foot-path way, 

And merrily hent the stile, a ! 

A merry he|rt goes all the way, 

Your sad one tires in a mile, a ! 

Autolycus, in The Wtnter^s Talc. 

Jordan. A very old word for a chamber utensil, which 
appears in all the Slang Dictionaries. It has been put by 
Shakspeare into the mouth of Falstaff in a passage too 
gross to be quoted. Johnson derives it from the Saxon 
gor, stercus, and dc/i, receptaculum ; a very far-fctched and 
inappropriate etymology. Like many other Keltic words, 
originally without offence, it has been corrupted into 
filthiness by the vernacular English. The roots are dior 
(pronounced d/ior or Jior)^ decent, befitting ; and ionad^ 
place, receptacle ; whence dior-ionadh^ abbreviated and 
corrupted into Jordan. 

Jump. This word, identical in sound and orthography 
with “jump,” to leap, is from a different source, and seems 
to be allied to the Lowland Scottish “jump.” It occurs 
several times in Shakspcarc and other writers of his age, 
and bears the meaning of the adjectives exact, fit, convenient, 
suitable, precise ; and of the adverbs formed from those 
^words. 

And bring liim )umpy where he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife. — Othello^ act ii. scene 2. 

Well, Hal, well ! and in some sort it jumps with my humour. 

I Henry I\ \ act i. scene 2. 

I will not choose what many men desire, 

Because I will not jump with common spirits, 

And rank me with the barb.irous multitude. 

Merchant of WnicCy act ii. scene 9. 

With patience hear me, and if what I say 
Shall jump with reason, then you'll pardon me. 

Grim Collier (old playl, Nares. 

The word was also used to signify a tight-fitting garment ; 
according to llalliwcll, “a leathern frock, a coat, a half- 
gown, a sort of jacket, a short bodice used instead of stays.” 
Charles II.. after his escape from the battle of Worcester, 
disguised himself in a green jump coat, threadbare. The 
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word occurs as jump or gymp^ in the old Scotch poem of 
Christ! Kirk on the Greene, attributed to James V. 

Of all their maidinis myld as meid 
Was none sae gymp as Gillie, 

As ony rose bir hide was rcid. 

“Jump” or “jimp ” is an abbreviation and corruption of a 
Keltic word, from* which the gutturals, with the well-known 
antipathy of the English language to such sounds, have been 
changed or eliminated ; formed from jom^ or ion^ fit, and 
enhaidh, seemly, convenient ; and modernized by the Scot- 
tish and Irish Gael into tom-chuidh. This word when used 
in Shakspeare’s time, became iom-puidli, to avoid the 
guttural, whence iomp, or jump, fitting, exact, suitable, 
convenient ; applied cither to an article of attire, or to a 
sympathetic thought or action between two persons. In 
Pembrokys Arcidia: — 

lie said the music hc^t thilke powers pleas’d 
Was jumpe cuncoid between our wit and wdll. 

Jury, Shakspeare uses the words jury, juror, and jury- 
men five limes ; but always in the sense usually attributed 
to them, as portions sworn to perform iheir judicial functions 
in a just and con'>cicntious manner ; fiom the Latin jut are, 
the French 7// nr, to swear. But the Latin and French do 
not siippl}’ the y in the word which the French and all 
other continental nations have adc^pted from the English 
with the ICnglish spelling. There is no reason why the 
jnry-mKXi should be so called from the fact of his having to 
take an oath, any more than the judge upon the bench, the 
barristers who plead before him, the members of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, or even the sovereign 
himself, or hei.self, w'ho are all sworn to do their dutv, 
according to law', before they are permitted to exercise 
their functions. 

As juries arc only elected for temporary duty, during the 
day or pending the occasion for w'hich they are called 
together, philologists who desire to discover the true origin 
of every w'ord in every language may be permitted to 

Q 2 
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inquire whether and jurer arc the real sources of the 
peculiarly English word jury. Three phrases in the English 
vernacular in which the word jury occurs, and which have 
not the slightest or remotest reference to the taking or 
imposition of an oath, and in which the mere idea of swear- 
ing would be preposterous and ridiculous, may aid in the 
investigation. These are : a mast, a mast improvised 
by sailors in a storm, to do temporary duty for a mast that 
has gone by the board ; y«^-rigged, a ship rigged tempo- 
rarily and as a make-shift for the regular rigging that has 
cither been carried away, or become so damaged as to be 
unserviceable ; and finally SijuryAcg, a word jocosely used 
by sailors, to signify a wooden or cork leg, that docs 
temporary duty for the limb that has been lost. There can 
be little or no doubt that these phrases arc derived from the 
Gaelic diugh~rc\ pronounced ju-n^ which signifies “during 
the day,” or temporary. May not this, after all, be the 
true origin of the word “jury” as applied to the twelve 
judges, appointed by English law and custom, to do duty 
for the day, and for the occasion, and afterwards, when the 
occasion has been served, to be divested of their functions ? 
It i$ not likely that the recognized etymology of jury, after 
•n undisturbed possession of several centuries, will be 
dispossessed of its place in English dictionaries by this 
explanation, for errors arc proverbially long-lived ; but 
viagna est veritas ct pravalcbit ! 


K. 


Eeecll. A lump of fat or lard rolled for sale by the 
butcher ; also iipplicd to a butcher himself : — 

That such a keccb as [Cardinal Wolbcy] can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o’ the beneficial sun 
And keep it from the earth. 

Henry 17//., act i. scene i • 

Did not goodwife Keech^ the butcher's wife, come in ? 

2 Henry IV.^ act ii. scene i. 
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Mr. Staunton glosses the word as “ ox or cow fat” . It is 
derived from the Gaelic cioc/t (the initial c pronounced as 
k), a pap, an udder. 

Keel the Pot. The line “ When greasy Joan doth keel 
the pot,” occurs in the winter song in “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost” The word “keel” in this senseis only once used 
by Shakspeare, though he uses it two or three times in the 
ordinary sense of the keel of a vessel. Messrs. Nares and 
Halliwell are of opinion that greasy Joan cooPd the pot, 
and that keel was a misprint for, or a corruption of, that 
word. The author of the “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” 
not satisfied with this gloss, thinks that in the winter Joan 
put kail, or cabbage, in her pot ; and that this is the true 
meaning ! The doubtful point has not been decided by 
philologists, though Mr. Wedgwood puts forward the 
French aquUer, to scorn, as the possible derivation. The 
true root seems to be the Keltic cuidhill (d silent), pro- 
nounced keel, to wheel round, to impart a rotary motion, 
such as servants give to a mop, when they wish to get rid 
of its superfluous moisture. Joan gave the same motion to 
her pot, to eject the grease ; and hence Shakspeare’s use of 
the word. 

Eemes and GaUow-glasses. Thc.se two words, 
brought from Ireland, in the wars of Elizabeth in that 
country, arc used by Shakspeare : — 

A mighty power 

Of gallow-filasses and stout kernes 

Is marching forward. — 2 Henry VI., act iv. scene 9. 

Kernes and gaHmo-glasses. — Macbeth, act i. scene 2. 

The English word kerne, the Keltic ceathaime (the t silent 
before the h), and pronounced nearly as in English, signifies 
pea.sants or the peasantry ; gallow-glass appears to be a 
corruption either of gille-glas, a grey-boy, which would 
suppose that these rude soldiers were clad in grey, or of 
giUe-choise, foot-boys or foot-soldiers. The first derivation 
best suits the common pronunciation. 

Kettledrum. It is generally held that this species of 
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drum is so called because of the supposed resemblance of 
its brazen case, to the kitchen utensil, the kettle. It was 
sometimes called “ kettle ” simply : — 

And let the ^e///e to the trumpet speak, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth ; 

Now the king drinks to Hamlet \-~Hamlety act v. scene 2. 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 

The triumph of his pledge.— act i. scene 4. 

The kettle, the trumpet, and the cannon, are all words to 
which warlike ideas arc attached ; and possibly the name 
of kettle is not derivable from any association with the 
prosaic and domestic article familiar to cooks and scullions, 
but from the Keltic cath^ battle, and cathaily appertaining 
to war and battle, and cathaly warlike, valorous. The French 
call the instrument timbalcy and the Germans paukc^ 

Eex. Any hollow stalk or stem of a flower, herb^ or 
weed, whether green or dry. 

And nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, hxesy burrs, 

Losing both beauty and utility . — Henry V,y act v. scene 2. 

As hollow as a gun or as a kex. — AV//’ y Pr(n*crbs, 
fjares is of opinion that may have been formed from 
kecky something so dry that the eater would keck at it, or 
be unable to swallow it*’ The word evidently originates in 
the Keltic caoch {c pronounced as /•), hollow, empty, tubu- 
lar, like the stalks of hemlock, elder, and many others. 

Eey-COld, In the beautiful passage in Richard III.” 
act i. scene 2, when the Lady Anne, following the hearse 
of King Henry VI., says of the dead body, — 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king. 

Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster, 

it is possible that Shakspcarc meant to say that the body 
was iron-cold or cold as a key. The phrase, however, in the 
Saxon sense is prosaic at the best ; and little better than 
the modern slang “ dead as ^ door-nail.” The constant 
use of Keltic words and phrases by Shakspeare — to whom 
the Keltic vernacular of War\vickshirc was familiar from 
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his childhood— may lead to the inquiry, whether this epithet 
may not be a Saxon corruption and assimilation of a 
Keltic form of words, of a far deeper and more poetical 
meaning than the passage as it stands. Byron says in a 
burst of poetry — unsurpassed — and it might almost be said 
unequalled-— of the placid and most beautiful appearance 
of the face of the dead, shortly after dissolution 
He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the tyst day of death hath fled, 

I'he first dark day of nothingness. 

The last of danger and distress, 

Before decay’s eflacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 

And marked the mild, angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that’s there. 

In the Keltic — if it be true, as it is certainly possible, that 
“key-cold” is traceable to that origin— the idea so splendidly 
amplified by Byron, is expressed in two words : cuidhe [dh 
.silent), signifyingpure, quiet, placid ; and coltas^ appearing, 
of appearance, looking ; whence cnucoltas (quasi key-cold) , 
of quiet and placid appearance. This supposition is not 
put forward as of etymological certainty, but as a possible 
explanation of Shakspeare’s meaning in the use of the 
phrase — preferable in a poetical point of view — to the very 
prosaic interpretation of the Saxon. 

Eicksey-wicksey. This has been supposed to have 
been a word invented for the occasion, and having no 
etymological root : — 

He wears his honour in a box unseen, 

'J’hat hugs his kickcy-ni^dckey here at home, 

And spends his manly marrow in her arms. 

The term is applied by the braggart Parolles to a wife, in 
“ Airs Well that Ends Well,” act ii. scene 3. R. Fletcher, 
quoted in Wright’s Provincial Dictionary, describes the 
ignis fatutfs, or Will-o’-the-wisp, as having “ kicky-wicky 
flames.” John.son absurdly derives the expression from 
kick and wince, and calls it a made word in ridicule and 
disdain of a wife. Mr. Staunton, who prints it kicky-wicky, 
glosses it as a “ term of endearment.” Nares calls it a 
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"ludicrous word of^no definite meaning, except perftjyM to 
vnipVy nstkssness.” The comic reduplication of words is 
common in all languages, and the root of kick or kicksy 
is to be found in the Keltic caochail^ which signides change, 
and caochatlach, or caoclilach, fickle, changeable, fleeting, 
uncertain , a derivation which partially supports the happy 
guess of Nares, who was wholly ignorant of the Keltic 
languages. Kteksy would, by this derivation signify change- 
able, fickle ; words that might be applied to a woman, half 
as an endearment, and half as a reproach. 

Kick-shaws. This colloquial and vulgar word, signify- 
ing trifles, is geneially derived fiom the French quelque 
chose, something. It is tv\ ice used by Shakspeare : — 

Str Andre 7 u I delight in masks and revels 
Szr Toby Art thou good at these ktikzhaws ^ 

Twelfth Nifht, act i. scene 3. 

A joint of mutton, and as pretty little tiny ktckJiaws — 2 Htuty IV, 
act V. scene i. 

Kukskaves is a word peculiar to the English language. 
Its derivation from quelque chose though generally, is not 
universally accepted Drydcn, in " Kind-Keeper,” suggests 
a doubt • " Quelque chose ' Oh ignorance in supreme per- 
lection. lie means a kekshose 

The word seems of Keltic origin, from caoch, empty, and 
searbh, sour (pronounced shen*), or, perhaps, searg (pro- 
nounced dry , and, as applied to French cookery by 

the English, to distinguish it from their own more solid 
and ponderous fare, may signify, in a depreciatory sense, 
cither empty and sour, or empty and dry. 

Kidney. An almost obsolete word, preserved by Shak- 
spcarc, and occasionally used by vulgar people, to express 
likenc->s or similitude. 

Think of that ! A man of my kidney f think of that ! That am as 
subject to heat as butter — Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The Slang Dictionary says ‘^two of a kidney, i.e. two 
persons of a sort, as like as two peas, or resembling each 
other like two in a bunch.” This coarse derivation 
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taken from the butcher’s shop, is wholly untenable ; and 
Shakspeare, in putting the word into the mouth of FalstafT 
had no allusion to the internal anatomy of Falstaff’s person, 
but used the Keltic vernacular ceudna^ (keudna, quasi kidney), 
which signifies like, a sort, a kind, a genus. A man of 
my kidney ” meant ** a man like me ; a man of my sort.” 

Kilkenny ring. ”Wliat this means,” says Narcs, 

“ remains to be discovered. A wild Irish footman is so 
called in ridicule — 

Jlf. : What’s he would speak with me ? 

S, : AK ilkenny ring. There he stands, madam. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Coxcomb. 

“ Mr. Weber,” adds Nares, “conjectures that ring is from 
rung, a Scotch word for a coarse, heavy staff ; but why a 
Scotch word should be applied to an Irishman does not 
appear.” Rung, in Irish and in Scottish Gaelic, is a spar, 
a thick bar of wood, or stick, and is used to this day in 
England, for the wooden step, or bar of a ladder. Were 
Nares still living, the expression would be made clear to 
him, by the explanation that a Kilkenny ring or rung simply 
meant the national weapon of Irishmen — a shillelagh. 
Robert Burns, in “ The Author’s Earnest Cry and Prayer,” 
uses rn,ng in the sense of a cudgel or a shillelagh : — 

Auld Scotland has a rancle tongue, 

She’s just a devil wi’ a rung 

EiU. This word is not traceable to the Saxon and 
Teutonic roots of the English language, but is generally 
supposed to be derivable from quell, to oveipowcr, to 
subdue. The German is todten, the French tuer, the 
Spanish malar, neither of which has the slightest resem- 
blance to the English kill. The Keltic word cuaille, signi- 
fies a bludgeon, a cudgel ; and the French tuer seems in like 
manner to be fairly derivable from tuagh, a battle-axe, or 
to smite with a battle-axe, as the Spanish malar seems to 
originate in madag or matag, a pick-axe ; all of these arc 
death-dealing instruments, and the words seem to have 
been used in the sense of killing, as the vulgar English of 
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the present day speak of “ knife-ing ” a person, for stabbing 
him with a knife, or as “spearing” is used, instead of 
piercing or killing witli a spear. 

Kind-heart. It appears from the Introduction, or 
Induction as he calls it, to Ben Jonson’s drama of “Bar- 
tholomew Fair,” that kind-heart a slang term for a 
dentist or tooth-drawer : — 

“ He has not conversed ^ ith the Bartholomew birds, as they say ; he 
has ne’er a sword and buckler man in his Fair ; nor a kind-hearty if 
anybody’s teeth should chance to ache in his play.” 

“ So in another old comedy,” says Narcs, “ where one of 
the characters says : — 

Mistake me not, kind-heart y 
The person addressed is immediately told 
He calls you iooth-dratver. 

Rowley’s Xnv Wonder. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, in his Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English, spells the word kind-harty and defines 
it as a jocular term for a dentist Mr. Ilalliwell .spells it in 
the .same way, and says, “ it .seems that there was an itinerant 
dentist of this name, or perhaps nickname, in Elizabeth’s 
lime, who is mentioned in Rowlands’ Letting of Humorous 
Blood in Head, Vainc, 1600.” The nickname was po.ssible 
enough, but the question arisc.s, why it was given, in derision, 
or in compliment, and what it really means. Is it in allusion 
to the tender and gentle treatment of his patients, when 
he had to draw their teeth, if kind-heart was the true term, 
or if kind-hart or stag was the real w'ord, what does 
such a phrase signify ? Perhaps the word was neither the 
one nor the other, but a Saxon and phonetic corruption of 
an old Keltic cxpre.ssion, which implied the very reverse of 
gentlcne.s.s and kindness, viz. cinn (pronounced kin)y the 
head, and doirt^ to pull out or pull off, to shed, to spill, to 
empty out ; whence cinn-doirty quasi kind-hearty one who 
empties the head (of its teeth), a nickname, not compli- 
mentary to the dentist, but highly expressive of the 
popular appreciation of his profession and practice. 
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TTfiftiilta . The word knack had, in the time of Shak^ 
speare, another meaning from that of readiness, dexterity, 
skill, in which it is now employed. 

Sooth, when I was young, 

And handled love as you do, 1 was wont 
To load my she with knacks s I would have ransacked 
The pedlars silken treasury, and have poured it 
To her acceptance. — Winta^s Tale, act iv. scene 3. 

Why, ’tis a cockle^ or a walnut-shell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. 

Taming of the Shrew, act iv. scene 3. 
Fresher than May, sweeter 
Than her gold buttons on the boughs, or all 
The enamelled knacks 0’ the mead or garden. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Two Noble Kinsmen, act iii. scene i. 

The ivord, in the sense of a trifling toy or ornament, has 
survived in the reduplicated nick-nack or knick-knack, but 
knack signifies in our day dexterity, or the readiness 
acquired from long habit and practice. The Keltic gnath 
(pronounced gna, .the th silent), signifies manner, custom, 
fashion, and gnathach {gna-ach, quasi knack'), customary ; 
whence the word, as u.sed by Shakspeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and others, would, in the first place, signify that 
which was usual or customary ; and thence that which was 
given, in accordance with custom or fashion, to a lady by a 
lover, whether it were a flower, a toy, a ribbon, &c. The 
enamelled knacks of the field and garden, were the flowers of 
the field and garden, called knacks because it was customary 
and proper to make presents of them, in token of affection; 
just as in the same manner the knacks of “ the pedlar’s 
silken treasury” meant ribbons and lace, or other such 
articles of finery. By an obvious extension of the pri- 
mitive meaning, the modem use of knack, as in the phrase, 
“ he has a knack of doing it,” signifies he has a fashion, 
habit, or custom, and consequent readiness of doing it. 
Mr. Wedgwood seems to think that the word means ” a 
snap with the fingers, a trick or w^y of doing a thing with 
a snap, from the Iri.sh-Gaclic cnog, a knock, a crack,” while 
Mr. Stormouth refers it to the German knacken, to break. 
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Shakspeare, when he meant “ break ” in the “ Merdhant of 
Venice,” uses knapp ajjd not knack, when Salarino (act iii. 
scene i) talks of the gosstpping rumour that Antonio had 
a ship of rich lading wrecked on the Goodwin Sands, and 
Salanio replies : — 

I would she (Rumour) were as lying a gossip in that as ever knapped 
ginger. 

Mr. Staunton appends a note, “ to knapp is the same as 
to snap, i.e. to break or crack.” Neither breaking, nor 
cracking, nor snapping, meets the poetical idea expressed 
in “Winter’s Tale” or the “Two Noble Kinsmen,” nor 
even the more prosaic idea connected with the modern 
word. 


L. 

Lag. The common lag of people is a phrase that occurs 
in “ Timon pf Athens,” in which “ lag ” is supposed to mean 
the people who lag behind, or follow in the rear of the 
crowd. But this interpretation is open to doubt. “ The 
old text,” says Mr. Staunton, “has ‘legge,’ for which 
Mr. Collier’s commentator substitutes ' tag.’ ” But both of 
these corrections would require a commentary to make 
them intelligible. What is legge 1 and what is tagl In 
the sense of “ lagging ” behind, the word is derived from the 
Keltic la^, weak, faint, applied to one who is not able, from 
weakness, to follow his companions on a march ; but this 
is not the sense in which it is employed by Timon in 
Shakspeare’s play. It is probable that the word is a soften- 
ing in pronunciation for the avoidance of the guttural of 
the Keltic luchd, not so accurately translateable by the 
English “ people ” as by the French “ gens,” the many, the 
multitude, the common “ herd.” The word is of constant 
use in Keltic literature and conversation ; and is the founda- 
tion of the eminently Teutonic word volk, the people, the 
nation ; and the English " folk ;” and is derived from fo, 
under, and luchd, peoplej whence volk or folk, called by 
the French “ le bas peuple.” 

Lagfin the sense of to loiter, to fall behind from weak- 
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ness or disinclination to move or act, is not by any mean^ 
obsolete. Nares derives it from the Swedish the end ; 
though he might have found a derivation nearer home in 
the Keltic weak, feeble, faint ; and lagachy a laggard. 

Some tardy cripple bore the countermand 
That came too lag to see him buried. 

Richard ///., act ii. scene i. 

Lakin. According to Nares and others lakin is a 
colloquial contraction of ladyhitiy which is a diminutive 
expressive of endearment for a lady. Thus “ our lakiny^ 
he says, “ was our lady, and meant the Virgin Mary — 

By ’r lakin^ 1 can go no further, sir ; 

My old bones ache. — Tempest y act iii. scene 3 . 

By V lakitty a parlous fear. 

Midsummer Ntghfs Dreamy act iii. scene i. 

The Saxon etymology of lakin is obvious enough to be 
easily accepted by those who ignore or never heard of the 
Keltic. There is no example to be cited anywhere of la 
or layy being employed as a corruption or contraction of 
lady. The word is evidently a euphemistic oath, to avoid 
the semblance without avoiding the reality of profanity, 
and signifies "by our laocAanl' which word in Keltic 
.signifies a little child, and is used instead of the infant Jesus. 
This was the name that to take in vain was a heinous offence, 
while to swear by the Virgin Mary was comparatively 
venial, if not harmless 

Lamb. This word occurs in the quarrel scene between 
llrutus and Cassius in the fine tragedy of Julius Cmsar. 
Cassius, stung by the reproaches of Brutus, bares his breast, 
and draws his dagger, inviting Brutus to take his heart, 
instead of gold, which he had denied him. Brutus replies : 

Sheathe your dagger. 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ! 

• * • * 

O Cassius, you arc yok^d with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 

Which much enforced shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again. 

Sufficient critical acumen has not been brought to bear 
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upon the expression " Yoked with a lamhf Yoked has 
been held to mean coupled ; and Brutus is supposed to 
assert that he himself is of a lamb-like nature ; and that 
his anger, provoked by Cassius, his yoke-fellow, is as tran- 
sient as the spark of a dint. Mr. Staunton, who seems to 
acquiesce in this interpretation, objects nevertheless to the 
word lamb, which he observes “can scarcely have been 
Shakspeare’s word. Pope, who saw its unfitness, printed 
man tiustcad of lamb), but it requires a happier conjecture 
than this to justify an alteration of the text.” 

“ Man ” is certainly no better than “ lamb as a clue to 
Shakspeare’s meaning, and a justification of his simile to 
the flint. It is probable, however, that in this as in so many 
other instances the clear meaning of Shakspeare has been 
darkened by his ignorant printers. Mr. Haltiwcll says 
“ lamm ” is a plate or scale of metal, and that it is an 
armourer’s term. Nares quotes from Sidney’s Arcadia, 
“ He strake Phalantus just upon the gorget, so as he battered 
the lamms thereof and tlerives the word, which he says 
means a plate, from the Latin, lamina. 

The French lame signifies the blade of a sword, of a 
dagger, of a knife, &c. ; and this apparently was the word 
pronounced lamm which Shakspeare employed, and which 
his printers corrupte I into lamb. The root of the word is 
the Keltic lann ; whence the French and English lance, a 
.spear, but in the Keltic signifying the .same as the French 
lame, the sharp blade of an offensive or defensive weapon. 
Thus it was the dagger, or lame (blade) of Cassius which 
he had just unsheathed, that provoked the taunting remark 
of Brutus as to its harmlc.ssncss, and the suggested emenda- 
tion restores the true sense and poetry of the passage. The 
change of the Keltic terminal n into m in English, Lowland 
Scotch, and French, in words borrowed from the more 
ancient language, is common, as in the vulgar word bum, 
from bun, a fundament, or foundation ; and Z 7 »wbarton 
from 7 ?««banon. As regards “yoke” in this passage, 
which Johnson cites as signifying coupled, as if Cassius 
and Brutus were coupled together, it means “ burthened,” 
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and the true sense is : “ O Cassius, you are burthcned widt 
a lamiii' (weapon, dagger, blade, &c.) ; as in the Scriptural 
phrase “ my yoke is easy, and my burthen is light.” 

Lambaste, Lambeake. To beat, to drub, to slap. 

Stand ofT awhile, and sec how I’ll lamhaite him. 

]*ritiennic Triumphans (1637). 

With that, five or six wives started up and fell upon the collier, and 
gave unto him half a scoie of sound Inmheakn with their ciulgelb. — 

Greene’s Disemtery of Courage (1591). 

There are several other words, either obsolete or still 
current in the provincial dialects of Enjjland or in the 
United States and Canada, which commence with lam ; and 
all, however much they may differ in the second syllables, 
signify to beat, or a beating. Among others are lam^ or 
lamm ; lamskin, or lambskin ; lamskinc^ or lamhskines ; or 
lampay. The following portentous passage is to be found 
in the works of Taylor the Water Poet : — 

1 would h.ivc roincd wy spirits, biUihoitrcd my invention, beaten my 
brains, ihumyd^ strapadoed^ lamb y/vV/V, and chippcr-citnved my ^\its, 
to have mounted her praise one-.ind-thirtv yards beyond the moon. 

Lam,'' .says Mr. Ilalliwell, “signifies in various dialects 
to beat soundly. ‘Til lamb your jacket, sirrah ! * — [MS., 
Lan.sdowne, 1033]— hence lamb-pic, sound beating, and 
perhaps lamhack, to beat.” Lambaste, according to Bart- 
lett’s Dictionary of Americanism**, is a common word in 
schools and nurseries. 

No etymology has ever been given or even suggested for 
any of these words ; but the root is not hard to find if any 
philologist be tempted to look for it. There can be no 
doubt that all of these words and varieties of words have 
their origin in the Keltic lamh, the hand (Kymric Haw), 
The hand is the instrument or weapon primitively employed 
in the beating or castigation inflicted by its agency. The 
final .syllables of baste, beake^ pay, skinn, skinc, etc., arc not 
so easily accounted for, though pie or pay in lanpay, or 
lamb-pie, is clearly from the Keltic paidli, to punish. Baste 
in lambaste, is probably from the Keltic bos, the open 
palm ; whence lambaste would rightly signify to slap or 
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skelp with the open hand rather than to beat with the 
fists. 

LambB^ Wool. The name of a drink in the seventeenth 
century, described in Nares and in many old authors. 
This phrase is a striking exemplification of the fact, that 
the Keltic words which remained in the vernacular, long 
after their original meaning had been lost, were continually 
subjected to a Saxon pronunciation and interpretation which 
did not belong to them. This is more especially the case in 
the matter of drinks. Thus ol taom, the drink to pour out, 
was metamorphosized into “Old Tom,” still the favourite 
name for gin : Deoch nos^ signifying the usual drink, became 
“ dog’s nose Deoch an dinghy a drink to-day, became 
‘Dog and Duck,” still a favourite sign for public houses ; 
and shean deoch {shan deoch)^ the “ Old drink,” was perverted 
into shandy gaff ; which word, an egregious pundit of our 
time asserts to have been derived from one Goff, a black- 
smith, to whom the liquor was as dear as his heart’s blood ; 
and that shandy gaff named in his honour “ sang dc 
Goff” ! 

“ Lambs’ Wool ” was a drink composed of ale and the pulp 
of roasted apples, thoroughly mixed by continuous hand 
labour until the beverage became of a perfectly smooth con- 
•sistcncy. The liquor is mentioned by Pecle, a contemporary 
of Shakspeare, and by Herrick, who lived a little later : — 

Lay a crab (the apple) in the fiic, to roast for lamb^ loool. 

Old Wive^ Talc (Pcelc). 

Now crowne the bowl 
With gentle lambsl wool, 

Add negub, and nutmeg, and ginger. 

Herrick, 

The old Keltic name was lamtis suil, hand and eye, so 
named from the labour of the hand required to make the 
puree of apples smooth and without lumps in the liquor, 
and the eye to perceive and approve of the results. Lamh 
is the hand, *s is the contraction of agtts, and ; whence 
lamds, and suil, the eye, perverted into the Saxon-English 
“ lambs’ wool.” 
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Iiftlld-dftllin* This word, or combination of words; is 
used in the “ Winter^s Tale.” Its meaning has excited 
much controversy, without leading to any satisfactory 
explanation. Antigonus says to Leontes, who doubts the 
honour of his wife 

You are abused, and by some putter-on 

That will be damned for it ! Would 1 knew the villain, 

1 would land^damn him ! 

Here a pun is evidently intended -the villain shall not 
only be damned, but land-damned. Mr. Staunton says 
that the passage “ may almost with certainty be pro- 
nounced corrupt,” and adds, that “ the only tolerable 
attempt to extract sense from it, is that of Rann, who 
conjectured that it meant condemned to the punishment 
of being built up in the earth, a torture mentioned in 
‘ Titus Andronicus,* ‘ Set him breast deep in the earth, 
and famish him.’ ” 

“ Dr. Johnson,” says Nares, “ interprets land-davm as, I 
will damn him, or condemn him, to quit the land. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer derives it from lant^ urine ; and explains it, 
to stop his urine, which he might mean to do by total mutila- 
tion ; and there is Uiis to be said in favour of his explanation, 
that it suits with die current and complexion of the whole 
speech, which is gross with the violence of passion, and 
contains indecent images of a similar kind. Dr. Farmer’s 
conjecture of * laudanum him,’ in the sense of to poison 
him, has no probability to recommend it,” 

Mr. Wedgwood, in “ Notes and Queries,” states his 
opinion that land-damn ought to be read landann, adding 
” it is hardly doubtful that landan^ like randan, or rantan, 
is a mere representation of continued noise. The name 
of landan was given, in the Midland Counties, to a chari- 
vari of rough music, by which country people were 
accustomed, as late as forty years ago, to express indig- 
nation against some social crime, such as slander or 
adultery.” But this is scarcely satisfactory. Possibly in 
an earlier time, the popular indignation displayed itself in 
a more vigorous manner than by rough music, and took 

R 
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the shape of rough blows. Land^damn is not a coiruption 
of /andan, but landdk is a corruption of the older word, 
of which the roots are the Gaelic^ lantt^ the penis, or pizzle 
of an animal ; and damh^ a bull, or stag ; whence lann- 
dafnhf a bull’s pizzle, which, when dried, was converted 
into a scourge of a formidable nature. Thus, I will 
damn him, and laud^damn him,’’ signifies, with a grim pun 
in the phrase, “ I will damn him, aye, and scourge him 
also with a bull’s pizzle.” The word pizzle, as a scourge^ 
occurs in Bailey’s Dictionary, 1731. 

Latched. Oberon, the fairy king, in ‘‘Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream,’* act iii. scene 2, asks Puck, the tricksy 
spirit, whom he had employed to bewitch Bottom the 
weaver, as well as Titania, whether he had yet 

Latched the Athenian’s eyes 
With the love-juice, as 1 did bid thee do ? 

Mr. Staunton, in a note on this passage, says, “ According 
to Hanmer, Utched^ lick’d over; but I have found no 
example of the word so used.” Nares thinks latched 
means caught or entrapped but adds, “ it is true the 
direction given had been ‘anoint his^ eyes.”* Is not 
latched a misprint, or corruption of leeched, from lecch^ a 
doctor, and to Icachy to doctor, the Keltic leigh, and 
leigheiiy a cure, a medicine, a remedy ? The mention of 
juice strongly supports this derivation. 

Leer. Countenance, complexion, colour of the skin. 
In Lowland Scotch, lyre, pronounced lecr^ the face, the 
flesh, the colour of the flesh : — 

It pleases him to call you so ; but he has a Rosalind of a better leer 
than you . — As You Like It, act iv. scene 1. 

Here’s a young lad framed of another leer; 

See how the black slave smiles upon his father. 

Titus Andronhusy act iv. scene 2. 

Skinner derives leer from Uair du visage ! The true root 
is the Keltic leir, sight, perception, power of seeing, or 
being seen ; in Irish Gaelic, lear, clear, evident ; and in 
Kynn-ic Ukv, colour, and lliivgaTy of a good colour ; from 
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whence the English word as used by Shakspeare, the 
colour of the face or complexion, that part of the body 
which was seen and was in evidence as to the colour, as 
that of the fair Rosalind, and of the black child of Aaron, 
in the odious tragedy of "Titus Andronicas," which is 
attributed to Shakspeare on insufficient evidence. 

LeiBUre. Nares cites several passages from Shakspeare 
in which he thinks the word leisure is used in a very pecu- 
liar manner ; and as signifying not " leisure,” but " the 
want of leisure.” One of them is, — 

More than I have said, loving countrymen, 

The leisure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell upon — Richard II Ly act v. scene 3. 

The etymology of the word has never been satisfactorily 
traced ; but its true origin will explain all the seeming 
peculiarities of its use by Shakspeare in this and the other 
passages cited by Nares. It is generally supposed to be 
taken from the French lotsiry and loisir itself is held by 
French philologists to be derived in a very round-about 
manner from the Latin otiuniy ease ; from whence, accord- 
ing to Beschcrelle’s “ National Dictionary of the French 
Language,” it became oisiry and with the article le pre- 
fixed, VoisiTy and by a stfcond corruption, le loisir. This 
does not satisfy Mr. 'Wedgwood, who thinks leisure 
comes from the Latin liccrey to permit, and the old 
French leisty loisty it is permitted, it is lawful. This 
etymology is not more acceptable than that of otium. The 
languages of the Teutonic nations throw no light upon 
the subject. .The German for leisure is mussCy and the 
Dutch and Flemish vrije tijiU or free time. The real 
derivation both of the English leisure and the French loisir 
is the Keltic or Gaelic leis (pronounced laish)ym possession 
of, in company with, along with ; and uaircy the hour or 
time ; whence leis-uairy or leisurcy in possession of the hour 
or the time ; i.e. I am in possession of the hour, i.e. I am at 
leisure; I am not in possession of the hour or time to do 
such and such a thing, i.e. I am not at leisure to do it 

R 2 
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If your Uisure served, I would speak with you. 

Much Ado about Nothing, act iii. scene 2 . 

i.e. if your possession of the time, l^'not being otherwise 
occupied, allowed, I would speak with you ; not if your 
ease served you or if your pleasure permitted, as the 
derivation from otium and /{Vv/v would imply ; if they could 
be accepted as correct 

Leis, in the sense of along with, or alongside of, in com- 
pany with, survives in the French les, applied to a town or 
village in close contiguity to another, to distinguish it from 
a second or third of the same name, as St Pierrc*/<?£-Calais, 
Scarbeck-/r.?-Bruxelles, Plessiz-/«ff-Tours. 

Leman. This ancient word, a favourite with the early and 
later ballad-writers, is used by Byron in “ Childc Harold,” 
and though nearly obsolete, is still a favourite with those 
who indulge in the stilted and mock heroic style in prose 
or verse. It is used by Shakspeare in " Merry Wives of 
Windsor” and in “Twelfth Night,” and by most of the 
Elizabethan dramatists in the sense of a lover or a mistress. 
In the “Merry Wives,” act iv. scene 2, in the passage, 
“ Let them say of me, as jealous as Ford, that searched a 
Aoflow walnut for his wife’s leman^' tire word applies to the 
gentleman, not to the lady. The word was sometimes 
written Icmtnan and leinnan. Skinner derived it from the 
French Vaimant or I'amant, and Junius from Inmnan, the 
Teutonic for “a dear man in which etymology Johnson 
concurred. In Keltic Icanan or leanamhair has the same 
meaning, a lover, a mistress, a sweetheart, which is pro- 
bably the original word ; afterwards, in the decadence of 
the Keltic, when merging imperceptibly* into English, 
written Lmman or lemau. The etymon of the Keltic Icanan 
is leant to follow ; and, as everybody will remember, a 
“ follower ” in certain ranks of life is synonymous with a 
lover, as in the phrase used by employers in their advertise- 
ments for female servants, “ no followers allowed.” 

Leyin. The lightning flash! Tj^is word has scarcely been 
used sigee the time of Chaucer, though recently some 
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• \ 
attempts have been made to revive it. Chaucer emplojrs 

it with fine effect in^ his objurgatory lines on the habitual 
dcfamers of women, — 

Thus sayest thou, losel, when thou goest to bed» 

That no wise manne needeth for to wed, 

Ne no man that intendeth into heaven, 

With wild thunder dint and fiery levin^ 

Mote thy wolked neck be to be broke. 

The word also appears in '^The Bard’s Last Song” 
•(i860),— 

Or higher up the deeps of heaven. 

By wilder freaks of fancy driven, 

Above the anvils of the levin. 

The word is derived from the Keltic liomh {leev)^ to 
sharpen, to shine, and lionihanad^ glittering, sharp, sudden. 

Lim, Lime-hound. A hunting-dog ; the French limier^ 
rendered in the Dictionaries un gros chun de chasse ^ — 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lim. 

King Lear^ act iii. scene 6. 

I have seen her smell out 
Her footing like a /////^’-hound. 

Massinger, Bashful Lover^ act i. soene i. 

Narcs derives //w, fym, and livichound, from a kind of 
thong, called a lyavie^ by which it was led. Mr. Staunton 
attempts no etymology, 6ut thinks the animal was a blood- 
hound. If, as Nares supposesi the word lim was derived from 
lyaii^ a thong or string, the French, who have limier^ would 
also have lime for a thong ; but there is no such word in that 
language in the necessary sense, though there is limer^ to 
file or polish steel. The true root seems to be the Keltic 
/«/;;/, to leap, to jump, to spring ; whence Icuin or lime- 
hound, would signify a leaping dog, perhaps a greyhound, 
or a bloodhound. 

Liiripoop or Liripippe. Part of the ancient dress of 
the superior clergy, which Narcs thought was either a tippet 
or a scarf, — 

With their Aristotle’s breed, their beads, and their Hripifpium 
about their necks .... Their mitres, staves, hats, crowns, cowlcs, 
copes, and liripippes.-^Bcehivc (Capcl). 
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This portion of dress, whatever it may have been, was not 
confined to the clergy, ^for Peck, speaking of the extra- 
vagance of costume among the commoners in the time of 
Edward III., says, “ Their leripippes reach to their heels.^’ 
The word also occurs in Rabelais as lyrippic. 

In Keltic luireach signifies a large cloak, a long garment 
descending to the heels ; and purpur or purpaid, purple or 
of a purple or scarlet hue. Are not these two words, cor- 
rupted and abbreviated, the true roots of lirripoop f and- 
does not the word signify a long purple cloak or mantle ? 
Possibly the official robes of a doctor of law at the English 
universities owe the red in their facings to the purple 
of the olden time, so that the academical robes, worn 
at the present day by ecclesiastical and legal digni- 
taries, may be the modern representatives of the ancient 
lirripoops. 

Liripoop was used by Beaumont and Fletcher, and other 
contemporary writers, in a sense that is scarcely reconcile- 
able with the idea of a garment of any kind. Liripoop 
and leripoop” sa)'s Nares, "are sometimes used without 
any definite meaning ; chiefly, I presume, from their droll 
^d^ burlesque sound.” Cotgrave translates gui suit bien 
son roulet by “ one that knows his liripoopeP Probably it 
meant at first, having that knowledge which entitled the 
person to wear a liripoop^ or scarf, as a doctor. In Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s " Pilgrim,” act ii. scene i, a girl is called 
a young liripoope. Lyly twice uses the word to express a 
degree of knowledge -or acuteness. 

Perhaps in this case poop may be a corruption of the Keltic 
purp, the faculties of the mind, sense, energy, and purpail, 
brave, energetic, active, intelligent, while the prefix liri may 
be derived from leir, obvious, whole, altogether, full ; whence 
lirripoop, in the sense employed by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
may be an epithet confeired upon a person in full posses- 
sion of all his or her faculties. It may be remarked that 
nincompoop, which means exaqtly the reverse, is derived 
from the Keltic moni (the English ninny), a fool,^ff, 
without, and purp, intelligence; whence neoni-gun-purp. 
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Dr. Johnson’s derivation of nincompoop, from the Latin 
non compos mentis, is obviously untenable. 

Litheft The valiant Talbot, in “ King Henry VI.,” 
act iv. scene 7, lying mortally wounded on the battle-field, 
sees the dead body of his son borne in by soldiers, and 
exclaims : — 

Thou antic Death, which laughst us here to scorn. 

Anon from thy insulting tyranny. 

Coupled in bonds of perpetuity. 

Two Talbots, wing6d through the Hther sky. 

In thy despite shall ’scape mortality, 

” ‘ Litheri in this passage,” says Mr. Staunton, “ is alwa}rs 
explained to mean the yielding sky. It may mean, how- 
ever,” he adds, “ the lazy, idle sky.” 

The word, however, seems to be susceptible of a more 
appropriate interpretation in the Keltic Hath, grey, pale, 
and liathach, growing grey or pale, which the sky would 
seem to do in the eyes of a dying man. The word is 
preserved in the Lowland Scottish as “ lyart," grey-haired, 
and is used with fine effect by Robert Burns in his “ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.” 

Loon. An idle vagabond, who will eat, but not work ; 
a word still used, but almost obsolete. Johnson said that 
in his time it was only used in Scotland, and that the 
English was lown. He did not venture on any etymology. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon / 

Macbeth, act v. scene 3. 

King Stephen was a worthy peer. 

His breeches cost him ha1f-a-crown ; 

He thought them sixpence all too dear. 

And called the tsulor thief and loum. 

Othello, act ii. scene 3. 

The sturdy beggar and the lazy loon. 

Honest Whore (quoted by Nares). 

There are two Keltic words which seem to go to the 
formation of loun and loon. The first is Ion, greedy, vora- 
cious — applied to one who eats more than he earns. The 
second is lunndair, an idle vagabond. The first is probably 
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the real root of the word, and especially exemplifies the 
anger of King Stephen against the greedy/on, who charged 
him too much for his nether garments. Lounger is ap- 
parently from the same source. 

Lord. This peculiarly English word has never been 
satisfactorily accounted for, and remains obscure both as 
to its real first meaning and its etymology. All the 
attempts made to explain it have been eminently nugatory. 
The word “lady” is in the same anomalous position, 
and both depend, in the estimation of philologists, on 
absurd Anglo-Saxon derivations. Lord has been held to 
be a corruption of hlaf a loaf of bread, and ford, an 
abbreviation of dfford, so that hlaf-ford, shortened into lord, 
signifies a giver or afforder of bread (to the people, or to his 
retainers) ; and lady, from hlaf, as before, and the German 
dienen, to serve or distribute. These definitions, supposing 
that Idaf really meant a loaf in Anglo-Saxon — which is 
disputed — vvouldbctter describe a baker and a baker's wife 
than a noble or distinguished person of either sex. 

None of the languages of Europe possess words that can 
be identified in sound or origin with “ lord ’* or " lady,” or 
^at have the remotest etymological connection with them, 
so that a native British origin may be fairly suspected for 
both. In Keltic, lorg signifies to trace, to track, whence 
lorgte, and (with the elision of the g to avoid the guttural 
unpronounceable by the English) lorte or lord, traced, i.e. 
one whose lineage and ancestry is to be traced (pre- 
sumably to noble progenitors). Lady, the wife of a 
lord, and afterwards a title of courtesy to all women of 
a certain rank, seems to originate in the Keltic leithid 
(the th silent, or lei-id), the like, the equal, the mate. In 
the same language leith or leath signifies the half, that may 
or may not have reference to the English colloquialism 
that the wife is the half or “ better half” of the husband. 
It has been suggested that the ancient Keltic fathers gave 
their daughters in marriage u'ith the words le^dia (with 
God), and that this is the true origin of lady; but the 
derivation from leithid seems more probable. 
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Lonlr. The word, as a nobn, is used in the sense of a 
boor, a churl, a clod-hopper, a clumsy, rude, rough 
person ; and, as a verb, in the sense of making an obei- 
sance, a courtesy, or bowing down in the presence of a 
superior. 

And then touted I adown, 

And he me leave granted. 

Creed of Piers Ploughman. 

To which image, both young and old 

Commanded he to lout. — Chaucer, 

Shakspcarc has it in a different sense from cither of 
these : — 

And I am touted Xr/ a traitor villain. 

I Henry F/., act iv. scene 3. 

The Duke of York thus designated the Earl of Somerset, 
who had promised to send a contingent of cavalry to 
support tlie “ noble Talbot” in some emergency, and who 
had failed to do so. Malone says of the word louted in this 
pas.sagc, that the duke intended to .say, “ I am treated with 
contempt like a lout, or low country fellow. Mr. Staunton 
is of opinion that it means more probably, “ I am left in 
the mire, land-lurched by a traitor.” Mr. (lalliwell trans- 
l.itcs louted by neglected. In Keltic (both Irish and High- 
land) liugte signifies lamed or maimed either in the hand 
or foot. Ihis word, with the softening or elision of the 
guttural g, is probably lout in the sense intended by Shak- 
spcarc — that York's army was lamed or maimed by the 
neglect or defection of the traitor-villain who had promised 
support and had not given it 

Lovel. This word in the Middle Ages was a favourite 
name for a dog, for what rea.son has never been explained. 
Narcs says that "one Collingbourne, in the time of 
Richard III., whs executed for making this foolish rhyme, 
which became very popular : — 

A cat, a rat, and Lotiel our dog. 

Rule all England under a hog ; 

by which symbols he meant Catesby, Ratcliffe, Lord 
Lovel, and King Richard himself. In the ‘Mirrour for 
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Mi^istrates,' Collingboume is introduced, complaining of 
his fate, and thus expl^ns his reasons for calling Lord 
Lovcl a dog-: — 

To LovePs name I added more — our dog, 

Because most dogs have borne that name of yore.* 

Loitel, as a dog’s name, was derived from the Keltic luath 
(Jua), quick, swift, and beul or blteul (veul), a mouth ; whence 
luath-bheul {lua-veul), quick-mouthed, ready or apt to bark 
or bite. 

Lob; Looby; Lubber. A heavy, half-stupid, lazy 
person ; a common word in popular usage. Sailors speak 
of an inexperienced and awkward shipmate as a “land 
Jubber.” Shakspeare once uses lob in the sense of 
lubber : — 

* Why, even now. 

They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder. 

Trotlus and Cressida, act iii. scene 3. 

1 am afraid this great lubber, the world, will prove a cockney. 

Twelfth Night, act iv. scene i. 

A notable lubber, as thou reportest him to be. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, act ii. scene 5. 

Farewell, thou lab of spirits ; I’ll begone. 

Midsummer Ntghft Dream, act ii. scene i. 

The Gaelic lub or lob signifies a twist, a turn, a bend ; and 
metaphorically cunning, applied to one whose mind twists 
or turns out of the straight line of truth and honesty. The 
word also signifies a twist or turn in the direction of igno- 
rance, stupidity, or incompetency. Lubach signifies crooked, 
winding, as well as crafty ; and lubair is either a crafty or 
a stupid person ; whence lubber and lob, as used by 
Shakspeare; whence, also, loofy, and the sailors’ phrase, 
“ land lubber f applied to a landsman who undertakes the 
duties of a seaman without experience or knowledge of 
the business. The Kymric branch of the Keltic has Uob, 
a dolt, a blockhead. From'the root of lob comes the 
English loop, or bend, or twist in a rope, a thread, or a 
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string. In “ Heniy V.,’’ act iv. scene 2, the French knight 
Grandpr^ speaking of the dejected condition of the English 
cavalry, uses hh in one of the senses of the Gaelic lub, to 
bend, or bend down 

Their poor jades 

Lob down their heads, dropping their hides and hips, 

The gum, down-roping from their pale-dead eyes. 

The English words A^-sided, and lop, to cut off, as well 
as the French lopin, a piece that has been cut off, are from 
the same root Probably, also, the French lubin, a name 
given in pastoral poetry, as well as in common parlance, to 
a country lout or bumpkin, is traceable to this primitive 
word. 

Among other ramifications of the Gaelic lub or lob 
should be cited /oo/-holcd, as in the phrase a “AM^hole of 
escape i.e. a hole into which to turn aside in emergency. 
Lobby, derived by English philologists from the Teutonic 
laube, an arbour, a bower, or pathway overhung with 
foliage, seems more akin to the idea expressed by the 
Gaelic lob, in the sense of a side passage on which several 
apartments abut 

Luceni. A kind of hunting-dog, which Nares sup- 
poses to have been so named because it came originally 
from the Canton of Lucerne in Switzerland. 

, Let me have 

My lucems too, or dogs inur'd to bunt 

Beasts of most rapine. — Chapman, Bus^ dAubois, act 3. 

As when a den of bloody lucems cling 

About a goodly hart . . . but mastered of his wound. 

Embossed within a shady hill, the lucems charge him round. 

Chapman’s TremsloHon ofBu Iliad. 

Lucems are about the bigness of a wolf, something mayled like a 
cat, and mingled with black spots, bred in Muscovie and Russia.— 
Miushew. 

The supposed derivation of the name of this particular 
kind of dog, whatever it may have been, from Lucerne in 
Switzerland, was but an idle fancy on the part of Nares— 
a very incompetent philologist Messrs. Wright and Hal- 
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liwell describe the animal as a lynx — ^which must he 
wrong— as all the authc^ties which mention the creature 
describe it as a dog, and not a cat, or of the feline species. 
Possibly it may have been the dog, now called the Danish, 
which is trained to follow carriages and run with the horses, 
and which, with its black spots all over its body, is well 
known. The name Lucent resolves itself into the two 
Keltic words, luath (pronounced lud), swift; and ceatkam, 
strong, rude, robust (pronounced karn, or kerne). This 
was a name given to the armed peasantry of Ireland, during 
the wars of Queen Elizabeth in that country, under the 
Earl of Essex. Shakspeare mentions the Kerns in 
“ Richard II.” act ii. scene i : — 

Now for our Irish wars, 

Wc must supplant those rough rug-headed ktms^ 

Which live like venom where no venom else 
But only they have privilege to live. 

Lullaby. This word, which is not peculiar to Shak- 
speare and the old dramatists, and neither obscure, obsolete, 
nor unintelligible, might seem to be excluded from com- 
ment or explanation in these pages. 

Mr. Staunton has some remarks on its unknown etymo- 
^gy in his “ Illustrative Comments to Titus Andronicusf 
act ii. scene 3, which seem to merit examination. Quoting 
the pas>iage : — 

Be unto us as is a nurse’s ^g 
Of lullaby, to bring her babe asleep, 

he cites the authority of Mr. Douce, another Shaksperian 
commentator, to account for its introduction into the 
English language, to which it is peculiar. Mr. Douce was 
of opinion “ that it would be a hbpeless task to trace the 
origin of the northern verb to luU, which means to sing 
gently f but states that “ it is evidently connected with the 
Greek X<i Wi;, loquor, or with \dKew, the sound made on the 
beach by the sea. This much,” he added, “ is certain, that 
the Roman nurses used the word lalla to quiet their chil- 
dren.” Mr. Wedgwood thinks that the origin is merely 
the repetition “of the syllables la, la, la in monotonous song; 
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th^ German laUeu, to sing without words, only repeating the 
syllable la” But the etymologies of Mr. Douce and Mr. 
Wedgwood are not convincing; and neither of them accounts 
for the final syllable by in the British word. The Keltic deri- 
vation is clear and satisfactory — from luaidh (Juai), beloved 
one, dear one, darling, and ba, an exhortation to sleep ; 
whence, with the repetition of the firs^word, luai-luai-ba, 
sleep beloved or darling one.” Another form of lullaby 
among Keltic mothers and nurses is bh, ba, mo lenabh — 

” sleep, sleep, my child f and a third is the word retained 
in Scottish poetry — balow — as in the pathetic ballad : — 

Balow, my babe, lie still and sleep, 

It grieves me sair to see thee weep ; 

in which the first syllable signifies to sleep. The .second 
syllable, low, may be cither a corruption of hwch, without 
the guttural — the fondest term that a mother can apply to 
her child — or of luaidh, darling. 

It will thus be seen that the disputed word “ lullaby ” 
owes nothing to the languages of Greece or Rome, but that 
it is indigenous to the soil of Britain, employed by the 
Keltic wives and mothers of the early inhabitants, and 
incorporated into the after-formed language of the Teutonic 
invaders. 

LnneB. " This word,” .says Narcs, “ is thought to be 
peculiar to Shakspeare.” He renders it by lunacy and 
frenzy, and asserts it to be French, which it is not. 

Why, woman ! your husband is in his old luncs again. 

Mcrty Wives of Windsor y at. I iv. scene 2. 

These dangerous unsafe luncs o* the king ! beshrew me 

He must be told on ’t ; and he shall. 

Winfer^s Talcy aci ii scene 2. * 

Yea ! watch his pettish lunes. 

Troilus and CressidOy act ii. scene 3. 

The terms of our estates may not endure 

Hazard so neat us as doth hourly grow 

Out of his luncs, — Hcunlety act iii. scene 3. 

Various commentators have proposed instead of luncs 
to read “ lines,” or “ vainc,” or ” brows,” or “ lunacies.” In 
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the Keltic luainias (quasi /»»«), signifies caprices, fits of 
ilUtemper, fickleness ; whence the adjective luaittkuk— 
restless, changeable, fickle, inconstant, doing things by fits 
and starts. This interpretation suits all the four instances 
above quoted. Probably the origin of the Keltic word is 
from Lum, the moon, which was long, and is still supposed 
to have a malignoinfluence on the mind. Luatlian (pro- 
nounced lua-an) means, in Keltic, the swift planet ; hence 
the Luna of the Romans. 

LuBh. This word, as used by Shakspeare and his 
contemporaries, appears to have signified juicy, fresh, 
succulent, and was applied in that sense to flowers, to grass, 
to fruit, and to herbs generally. It is still employed in 
modern poetical composition, but is more generally heard 
as vulgar slang for drink. 

How lush and lusty the grass looketh ; how green ! 

Tempest, act iu scene i. 

The Dictionaries attempt no etymology, though all 
are of opinion that lush and luscious are of the same 
foot and signification. Some philologists think it a 
corruption of “.delicious,” and others of " luxurious,” &c. ; 
while the unlearned compiler of the latest Slang Dic- 
tionary hints that lus/t, in the sense of drink, is derived 
from a brewer of the name of Lushington ! Lt/s/t, 
as used by Shak.speare and Milton, is derived from 
the Keltic “Lus,”an herb, a plant, a flower — Itisach— 
abounding in plants, herbs, or flowers ; lusa, a gardener. 
The w'ord appears as a prefix to the names of a great 
variety of flowers, as Lus mairi, the flower of Mary, a 
marigold ; fleur de luce, French for a lily ; Lus buidhe 
Bealltain, the yellow flower of May, or March marigold ; Lus 
cr/, speedwell ; Lus-liath, lavender, and scores of others. 
Mr. Wedgwood inclines to the opinion that, after all, the 
derivation of luscious from delicious was correct ; but he 
says nothing of lush. The Keltic word lios, a garden of 
herbs and flowers, strengthens the idea of the adjective 
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lush, in Shakspeare and Milton, as directly connected with ‘ 
the freshness, juiciness, and succulence of the herbs and 
flowers of the garden. 


M. 

Maggot or Maggoty Fie. The Magpie. 

Maggot pies and choughs.— act iv. scene 4. 

Round about, round about, 

Maggoty pie ; 

My fathet loves good ale, 

And so do I. 

Nursery Rhymes vf England^ edited by the Peicy Society. 

Augurs and understood relations have 

By tnagotpies and choughs and rooks brought forth 

The secret’st man of blood. 

Macbeth^ act iii. scene 4. 

Nares thinks that Magotpic is most probably derived 
from the French magot, a monkey, “because the bird 
chatters and plays droll tricks like a monkey ! ” He adds 
that “ both Minshew and Cotgrave have inaggotie pie in 
several places ; and that it is possible therefore that it was 
called ‘ maggoty pie ’ from its whimsical drollery in 
chattering, &c., quasi, comical pie or fantastic pie.” Many 
of the Saxon and Teutonic philologists who perversely 
ignore the Keltic, attempt to derivate magot and mag from 
Margaret, though one of them (Mr. Cobham Brewer) thinks 
the word is a corruption of major pica, or the greater pica, 
or pie. One modern and egregious Dictionary informs its 
readers that the magpie is a chattering bird, with pied or 
coloured feathers, and that mag is Margaret. Mag.»t is, in 
reality, magadh, the Keltic for mocking or mockery, and 
pighe (the gh silent) a bird, whence magadh-pighc, magotpic 
or magpie, simply signifies the mocking-bird, which both 
names and describes it. The slang expression, “hold 
your magi* means either cease your chatter or your 
mockery. 
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Malkin. . A contemptuous or opprobrious word applied 
to a cook, a scullion, or a kitchen wench. 

The kitdien tnalkin pins 
ITei^ichest lockram round her reechy neck, 

Clambering walls to eye him. 

Coriolanus^ act ii, scene i. 

None would look on her, 

But cast their gazes on Marina^s face, 

While ours was blurted at and held a malkin 
Not worth the time o’ day. 

PeriLles, act iv. scene 4. 

This word is grtierally asserted by English etymologists 
to be a diminutive of Moll, Molly, or Mary, which, if the 
derivation were correct, would convey the idea of tender- 
ness rather than of disrespect or opprobrium. The 
meaning is “ stupid-headed.” The true root is the Keltic 
Mall^ slow, .stupid, and ceantt^ head. The word. sometimes 
signified a mop, as if the head which it dc.signatcd had no 
more brains than that article. 

Malt-horse. From the sense of the two passages in 
which this word is used by Shakspeare, it is evidently a 
term of reproach : — 

Mome ! nialt-horse / capon ! coxcomb ! idiot I patch ! 

Comedy of Errors^ act iii, scene i. 

You peasant swain ! You whore«on malt^hor^c drudge. 

Taming of the Shrew ^ act iv. scene i. 

Mr. Halliwell quotes the word malt-mare employed in a 
similar sense. 

He would simper and mump as though he had gone a wooing to a 
malt~mare,^LiUy (1633). 

The conjunqfion of the words “ malt ” and “ horse ” has 
suggested to all commentators that it means a brewer’s 
horse. Nares says that “ wfl'/Z-horses were probably strong, 
heavy horses, like dray-horses.” Mr. Halliwell is of the 
same opinion, and says that " ;;/^//-hor5e is a slow^ dulU 
heavy horse, such as is used by brewers.” It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether “malt” in this phrase really 
means the malt from which brewers make beer, or that a 
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brewer’s horse, though strong, is necessarily dull or stupid 
because he is less agile than a racehorse. The obvious 
English word too easily satisfied the English etymology. 
The Welsh or Cymric branch of the Keltic languages 
spoken in the British Isles supplies mallt^ which in all the 
Welsh Dictionaries is explained “ devoid of energy, dull, 
spiritless, stupid.” The Gaelic branch has viall^ slow, and 
maol or maoladh^ dull, heavy, blunt, which supports Mr. 
IlalliwcH's derivation. Thus malt-horse^ as used by Shak- 
speare, docs not mean the horse that draws the malt for the 
brewer, but a dull, heavy, stupid horse, whether he belonged 
to a brewer or to any other person. 

Mammer. To hesitate cither from doubt or fear. That 
this was the meaning is clear from all the passages in 
Shakspeare and other writers in which it is found. 

1 wonder in my soul 

What you would ask me that 1 should deny, 

Or stand so mammering on. 

OthvIh\ act iii. scene 3. 

Whom should I ask fur ? What way were it best for me to goe ? 
1 lUnd in a mammerutg Terctue in English (1614). 

“ I never,” says Narcs, “ .saw a more unhappy conjecture 
than that of Hanmer, that this word is formed from the 
h'rcnch m'amorc^ which, says he, men were apt often to 
repeat when they were not prepared to give a direct 
answer.” But though Narcs very properly objected to this 
ridiculous derivation, he partially approved of another 
which was scarcely less absurd. “ Capclfs explanation,” 
lie says, “ is probable ; mammer to speak with hesitation, 
like infants just beginning to prattle, whose first word is 
mam^ mam ” 

This is exquisite fooling. The word is pure Keltic, from 
maoim, to pause, to hesitate, cither from doubt or terror ; 
whence maoimeadh {maoimea)^ hesitation, dubiety, per- 
plexity of mind. Sec Mammet, 

Mammet, In “Romeo and Juliet,” act iii. .scene 8, 
Capulet compares his daughter to a whining mammet, who, 

s 
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after he has found a befitting husband for her, rich, young, 
handsome, refuses hin^: — 

And then to have a wretched, puling fool, 

A whining mammet^ is her fortune’s bride ; 

To answer — 1*11 not wed— I cannot love, 

I am too young ; I pray you pardon me.* 

Most of the commentators suggest that mammet is a 
puppet, a doll — a word corrupted from Mahomet f The 
word is from the Keltic maoimeadhy the act of hesitating 
from fear or dislike — an interpretation which exactly suits 
the reproach of Capulet to his daughter, and the state of 
mind of Juliet when a disagreeable marriage is suggested 
to her. 

Mammock. Supposed to mean to rend, to tear ; and 
so rendered in Mr. Staunton’s Glossary : — 

*Tis a very pretty boy. ... I saw him run after a gilried butter- 
fly, and when he caught it, he let it go again ; and after it again * and 
over and over he comes, and up again. Whether his fall enraged 
him, or how it was, he did so set his teeth and tear it. Oh ! I 
warrant how he mammocked it.— Coriolanus^ act iv. scene 2 . 

Dr. Johnson, quoting this passage, defines mammock to 
mean a large piece. The Keltic has maoimeach^ to attack 
violently, which is probably the true meaning of the word 
as Shakspeare uses it. 

Mare’s nest. A ridiculous error, or supposed discovery, 
founded on an utter misconception. 

Why dost thou laugh ? What mards nest hast thou found ? 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Boadkea. 

Three cockneys out ruralizing had determined to And out something 
about nests. Accordingly, when they ultimately came upon a dung- 
heap, they judged by the signs thereon, that it must be a tnards nest; 
especially as they could see the mare close handy. — Hotten's Stan^ 
Dictionary, 

The prevalence of this word, combined with the igno- 
rance of its true source, has led vulgar peoplb to parody it by 
the invention of horse's nest as a supposed synonym. The 
phrase is in reality derived from the Gaelic mearackd^ 
an error, a mistake ; mearachdaichy mistake, err, miss. 
Notlraist (t silent — no-haist)y a foolish person, an idiot; 
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whence mearackd-notkaist, corrupted in English into 
fiestf the error of a fool. 

MErg^8xit6. A pearl. This word is not derived from 
the name of Margaret — in French Marguerite — a woman’s 
name, though Ben Jonson and other dramatists punned 
upon it as if it were. In “ Rule a Wife and have a Wife,” 
act i. scene 2, occurs the passage : — 

But I perceive novir 

Why you desire to stay. The orient heiress, 

The Margarita^ &c. 

“ Alluding,” says Nares, “ to the Orient pearl.” And in act iv. 
scene 2 of the same play : — 

That such an oyster-shell should hold a pearl, 

And of so rare a price, in prison. 

In Low Latin ntargarita signified a pearl, but the Latin 
word was borrowed from the Keltic muir^ the sea, and usgar^ 
abbreviated to^f^r, a jewel ; whence muir-gar^ a sea-jewd, 
or pearl. 

Maxgaiiton or Margareton. A very valiant knight, 
who, in “ Troilus and Cressida,” is represented as stand- 
ing— 

Colossus-like, waving his beam 
Upon the pashed corses of the kings. 

“ The name, which is not classical,” says Nares, “ was 
probably coined to express ‘ the pearl of knighthood,* from 
Margarita, a pearl.” Shakspeare found it in Lydgate’s 
“ Boke of Troy,” where a person of the name is mentioned 
as the son of Priam — republished in Shakspeare's time 
under the title of “ The Life and Death of Hector.” As 
this imaginary personage was represented as so very for- 
midable a warrior and wicldcr of his weapons, it seems 
likely that his name had no such soft and lady-like an 
origin as that involved in the idea of a pearl. Possibly its 
source is to be sought in the Keltic periods of chivalry and 
in the Keltic words maor^ a great chief or lord, and gearr^ 
to cut, to cleave, to slash ; uudgearrtaj cut, hewn, slashed — 
whence maor gearradair^ implying warlike prowess — a 
cutting and slaying — corrupted into ntargariton. 
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Marr or Mar. In Anthony’s spirit-stirring address to 
the citizens of Rome over the dead body of Caesar, he says, 
exhibiting the dagger-stabs in his garments : — 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cai^sar’s vesture wounded ? Look you here, 

Here is himself, marred z.% you see with traitors. 

The ordinary meaning of mar^ to spoil, to disfigure, does 
not meet the tense of the passage. If it were intended to 
convey that Ca;sar was or spoiled, it would be “ 

and not “ tuith ” traitors. The author of a recent “ Glossary 
of the Archaic words of the County of Stafford has a 
note on the passage, in which he states that mar, in Staf- 
fordshire, signifies spoilt, used of a child, wJiich Notes 
and Queries of September i8th, 1880, remarks is not a 
good illustration. 

It may be suggested that the Keltic word mar, which 
means like, similar, the same, is, in all probability, the solu- 
tion of the difficulty ; as if Anthony had said, Here is 
('ajsar himself, and not merely^ his vesture, treated as if he 
were a traitor to the Commonwealth.” This allegation it 
is the whole purpose of his eloquent speech to repudiate 
Ihnd deny. From this word comes the Lowland Scotch 
marroiv, in the sense of a pair, as in the expression, 

These gloves are no marro 7 i*sf i.e. they are not a pair. 
“ llis cc’n arc no niarro 7 C 6 ,'' i.e. he squints, his two eyes are 
not one bit alike. A Lowland Scotsman would make the 
pa.s 5 -agc quite inlclligihlc if he read it — 

Here is himself marrowd (or paired), as you see, with traitors. 

Ben Jonson u.ses in the sense of a companion 

or incite. 

Marry trap. This phrase, in the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” seems obscure to all Shakspearc’s editors. 
Nym, act i. scene i, says to Slender : — 

He advised, sir, and pass good humours ; I will say marry trap 
with you, if you run the nut-hook’s humour on me ; that is the very 
note of it. 4 

A nut-hook was an in.strument used by thieves to hook 
out articles lying exposed at open windows, and afterwards 
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became the slang word for a catch-polc or bailiff. Nares 
thinks that marry trap was a kind of proverbial explana- 
tion, as much as to say, “ by Maty," you are caught (or 
trapped), and might be particularly used when a man was 
caught by a bailiff or nut-hook. “But,” he adds, “the 
phrase wants further illustration.” Mr. Staunton scarcely 
throws light on the subject when he says, “ Nym threatens 
poor Slender with the marry trap if he comes the con- 
stable over him by charging him with theft.” But thw 
does not explain what the marry trap means. It cannot 
have any refprence to “ marry ” or “ marriage,” if there be 
any sense in the passage. Mr. Charles Knight offers no 
explanation on the subject. Mr. Ilalliwell defines marry! 
to be an interjection equivalent to indeed ! and cites marry 
on us ! marry come up ! marry come out ! marry and 
.shall ! marry gip ! and marry muff ! and defines the last 
to mean nonsense. But he says nothing of marry trap. 

Marry, when used interjectionally, is no doubt an evasion 
of *• By Mary ! ” or the Virgin Mary. And supposing 
this to be the moaning of the first word in marry trap, the 
second remains to be accounted for. Does not the whole 
.sentence in Nym’s mouth mean, “ If you ‘ nut-hook ’ or 
arrest me, I will show you a merry and quick means of 
getting away or escaping from you ? ” — derivable from the 
Keltic mear and meara, merry, jo>'ful, .sportive, frolicsome ; 
and drip or driop, groat haste, hurry, or rapidity, corrupted 
into trapfajoA signifying “I will show you a merry and 
quick means of c.scapc from you, if you play the nut-hook 
or constable with me.” 

Marahftl, — A title now confined among the nations of 
Western Europe to a military chieftain of the highest 
rank, taking precedence of a general. The word is some- 
times used in English as a verb, to marshal the war, to 
direct the order of a march or a procession. It has been 
derived by nearly all philologists— French, Spanish, and 
Italian, as well as English — from the ancient mare, a horse, 
a mare. It is defined by the Rev. Cobham Brewer as “ an 
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ostler or groom, whose original duty was to feed, groom, 
shoe, and physic his master's horses from utarc, a mare, 
and seal, a servant” This obstinate old error seems to be 
incapable of eradication from the minds of all etymologists, 
even of those who admit its British or Keltic origin. The 
first syllable of marshal is derived from maor, not from 
ufafv. “ Before and after the tenth century,” says a Gaelic 
witness, Mr. Alexander Carmichael — a letter from whom 
is printed in the Appendix to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed (1883-4) to inquire into the condition of 
the Crofters and Cotters of the Highlands and Islets of 
Scotland — " moor carried a territorial title equal to that of 
baron among the Highlanders, and to that of jarl among 
the Norwegians. The name was applied to the governor 
of a province, whose office was hereditary, like that of the 
king. It is now applied to a petty officer only.” 

This ancient word exists to the present day as the 
French maire, the' English mayor, and is the true root of 
mar, in marshal. The second syllable is derived from 
sgalag, a servant, and the original word was maorasgalach, 
or maorasgalach, a ruler or superintendent of workmen or 
Iprvants. In the days when men wore armour, before the 
invention of gunpowder, the armourer of an army was a 
highly important person, who employed several men 
under him, as he is described in a beautiful passage in 
Shakspeare 

From the tents. 

The armourers accomplishing the kn^hts, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

Henry K, act iv. 

The armourer was called by the French the “ mariduil 
ferrant." The French also had the marichal de logis, the 
marshal or superintendent who had charge of the tents or 
other accommodation for the troops ; also the marshal de 
camp, the English field-marshal ; none of which great func- 
tionaries were or are necessarily concerned with the horses 
of the army or with the superintendance or government of 
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the grooms, as our dictionary-makers invariably represent 
them. 

Thon marshatst me the way that I was 

Shakspeare. 

Here the word means to set in order, to point the way, 
to direct — ^functions that are not connected with horsjss, 
or their care and management, but that pertain to any 
servant, superintendent, or officer in charge. 

Kart and Market. — Both of these words, conveying 
the same meaning, are current and correct English, though 
the first is scarcely ever used except in poetical compo- 
sition, and never in colloquial parlance. Shakspeare uses 
mart eleven times in the “Comedy of Errors," and six 
times in his other plays ; but employs tnarket and its com- 
pounds, “ market-bell," “ market cross,” “ market-folks," and 
“ marketable ” much more frequently. Our Keltic ances- 
tors, in using both words, recognized and expressed a clear 
difference between them. They derived “ mart ” from 
mart, a cow, and horned cattle generally ; whence mart 
came to signify a cattle-market. In like manner, market 
was derived from marc, a horse, and marc-aite, the place 
for the sale of horses. 


Harflemas. — ^This epithet, whatever it may mean, is 
employed by Poins in inquiring of Bardolph for news of 
the health of Falstaff : — 

And how doth the martUmas, your master 7 

I Henry IV., act ii. scene 2 . 

It has hitherto been held that martlemas is a corruption 
of Martinmas, or the feast of St Martin, which falls on the 
1 ith of November. “ Falstaff,” says Nares, “was jocularly 
so called, as being in the decline, as the year is at this 
season.” Mr. Staunton, quoting Nares, says, “Beef was 
usually hung up at this time for smoking, after being 
salted ;” and adds, whether “ Falstaff is so called from his 
resemblance to Martinmas beef, or from his being like the 
later spring is not clear.” 

The explanation of Nares and the doubt of Staunton do 
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not express or even suggest the true meaning. In Keltic, 
mart signifies a cow, fluoil (pronounced soil), flesh, and 
mas, the breech, the fundament, the posterior, the podex. 
With this gloss, the epithet martlemas, implying heaviness 
of the buttocks — a coarse jest at the bulk of the posterior 
of FalstafT, big as that of a cow — ^w'ould be much more 
appropriate in the mouth of his vulgar boon companion, 
and more familiar to the comprehension of Bardolph than 
any more delicate allusion to the fat knight’s declining 
years, or even to the cow-beef of Martinmas. 

MatOi In chess, to give the final check. Shakspeare, 
in the " Comedy of Errors,” act iii. scene 2, has “ not mad, 
but mated," and in the Second Part of “ King Henry VI.,” 
act iii. scene i : — 

For that is good deceit 

Which mates him first, that first intends deceit. 

And in ‘‘ Macbeth,” act v. scene 5 : — 

My mind she has mated and arranged my sight. 

In all of these instances, and others that might be cited 
from the Elizabethan writers, the word has the same 
meaning as it has in chess. Nares thinks the word is 
from the Low Latin viattis, mad, or mature^ to confound, 
which, according to some, is itself derived from the Persian 
vtat^ meaning dead or vanquished. The word is abbre- 
viated from the Keltic mcataich^ to daunt, to intimidate, to 
overawe, to coerce by fear. 

Mauther. A word still employed in Norfolk and 
Suffolk for a young girl. Ben Jonson, in the “Alchemist,” 
has the exclamation of a brother to a sister : — 

Alas ! you talk like a foolish mauther! 

and R. Browne in the “English Moor,” according to Nares, 
gives the speech of a girl, wanting to be engaged as a 
servant: — 

I am a mauther that do want a service ; 
to which the punning reply isc — 

Oh 1 thou’rt a Norfolk woman ! cry thee mercy ? 

Where maids arc mothers, and mothers are maids. 
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Comparatively few words derived from the Keltic are 
used in the south-eastern counties, which were early over- 
run by the Danes, Flemings, and Saxons ; but mauther 
seems to be one of them, from maoth^ soft, maothar^ tender, 
gentle, delicate, mild. 

Hazzard. A contemptuous and vulgar term for the 
head. 

Let me go, sir, or Til knock you on the maszard, 

Othello^ act ii. scene 3. 

Chapless and knock’d about the massard with a sexton’s spade. 

Hamlet^ act v. scene 1. 

If I had not been a spirit, Td been niazsarded. 

Ben Jonson, Masqtfcs at Court. 

This, like the well-known word, a bumkin or bumpkin, 
applied to a country clown, or stupid head, is of Keltic 
origin. Bun or bum is the foundation, the bottom ; the 
TxQnch^fondamcntf applied to the same part of the person, 
and cean {kcan)y the head ; i.c. a big head without more 
sense or expression than the posterior. So mazzard^ 
derived from the Keltic, inhs^ the podex, and ard^ high up, 
above. The idea that underlies both bumpkin and mazzard 
is identical. 

Mea-COCk. Cowardly, dastardly, unduly submissive; 
often applied to a hen-pecked husband as a term of 
contempt. 

A mca-cock wretch can make the curstest shrew. 

Taming of the Hhreijj^ act iii. scene i. 

A mea-cock is he who dreadeth to see bloodshed. 

Mirror for Magistrates. 

If I refuse them courtesie, I shall be accounted a mea-cock^ a 
milksop. — Lylfs J£u/thues. 

Let us therefore give the charge and onset upon yonder effeminate 
and fneycocke people. — Church yaid’s Worthies of Wales. 

The second syllabic of this Keltic word has led philo- 
logists off the true track of its origin, and the English 
phrase of hen-pecked, with a similar meaning, has con- 
firmed them in their error of deriving it from cock^ the 
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mate of the hen, and of supposing, with Nares, that it 
is a corruption of meek-copk I with Skinner that it comes 
from mew'cock, and with Johnson that it is derived from 
the French mes^coq, a word that does not appear in any 
French dictionary. Mi is a Keltic prefix, signifying 
negation, synonymous with the English or German “ un,” 
and cog is war, a warrior, warlike ; whence mi-cog, angli- 
cized into meacock, cowardly, unwarlike, mean-spirited, — a 
meaning well illustrated by the quotation from Church- 
yard’s “ Worthies ” and the “ Mirror for Magistrates.” 

Meal-monthed. The modem meafy-moufbed was meal- 
mouthed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries i — 

Who would imagine yonder sober man 
The same devout, meale-nundhed precisian 
That cries good brothei^ kind sister, &c., 

Is a vile politician. — Marston’s Satires (1598). 

Ye hypocrites— 

Ye nual-mouthed counterfeits. 

Harmei’s Beza (quoted by Nares). 

Nares says, ** This word is applied to one whose words 
are as fine and soft as meal, as Minshew well explains it.” 
Jfhnson, on the same track, says, Imagined by Skinner to 
be corrupted from mild-mouthed, or mellow-mouthed; 
but perhaps from the sore mouths of animals (sic) that 
when they are unable to comminute their grain, must be 
fed with meal" ! Meal is not always soft in the mouth, 
but sometimes gritty and more or less rough. A much 
more probable derivation is the Keltic mUis, soft, sweet ; 
mil, honey. Shakspeare has “ honey-moutiHagA ” and “honey- 
tongue,” as in 

A honey-tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is Fancy’s Spring, but Sorrow’s Fall 

This derivation is so obvious, that it seems strange that 
any philologist should miss it, or prefer meal, ground 
grain, to mil, honey, as the origin of the simile. But 
English philologists like to travel in the old ruts, and, 
knowing nothing of Keltic, prefer Saxon resemblances to 
Keltic realities. 
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Meiny, Heine. A household and the people com* 
posing it ; the French minage.^ 

A reddng post 

Delivered letters (from Goneril), 

Which presently they read, on whose contents 
They sununoned up their meit^, straight took horse, 
Commanded me to follow. 

King Lear, 

Mr. Staunton explains meiny in this passage to mean a 
"retinue,” in which sense it is used in “Stowe’s Survey,” 
who says the guests “ were set and served plentifully with 
venison and wine by Robin Hood and his uuynie." It is 
a mistake to derive this word from the same source as 
many — the plural of much. In the “ Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Romane, ou vieux langage Frangais,” Paris, 1768, 
nusnie or mesnies is explained as signifying habitation, 
''fertnes, bourgs et vUlagesl* The word is used in the 
Scottish lowland dialect as " mains,” a farm and collection 
of farm-buildings. Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary (1848) 
states that “ meny,” a family, is a word still in use in the 
North of England. It is from the old Keltic muinn or 
muinne, the people comprising the household, the servants 
and the retainers of a chief ; whence muinntir, a large 
farm or establishment ; and muinntireach, largely provided 
with .servants — ^having a numerous household. 

MelL To mix, to mingle, from the French mfler. The 
word is used by Shakspearc in a different sense, the true 
meaning of which has excited considerable dispute. It 
occurs in “All’s Well that ends Well,” act iv. scene 3, when 
the rhymed epistle found in the pocket of Parolles is readj 
addressed to a “proper maid in Florence, one Diana, 
bidding her beware of one Count Roussillon, a dangerous 
and lascivious boy.” 

And say a soldier, Dian, told thee this. 

Men are to mell with, boys are not to kiss. 

On this passage Mr. Halliwell (Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words) remarks, “Modern editors repu- 
diate the indelicate meaning of * mell,’ but its meaning 
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(futuo) is clear beyond the shadow of a doubt.” He quotes 
in corroboration a MS. of Lydgate, in the Ashmolcan 
collection: — 

Like certcyn birdes called vultures 
Withouter mellying conceiven by nature. 

and from the “ Coventry Mysteries,” page 21$ : — 

And a tallc man with her doth niclle. 

That the word so used is not derived from the French 
w/tVrr, to mix, will appear from the Keltic mcal^ to possess 
or enjoy carnally, to copulate ; and mealtuinn^ carnal pos- 
session and enjoyment. It is worthy of inquiry whether 
the phrase melting moments,” applied to the indulgence 
of amorous passion, docs not derive its adjective from the 
Keltic mealtuinn, rather than from the English melt, to 
dissolve. 

The meaning of mcll, in the sense in which it is used in 
Shakspcarc, is still retained in Scottish poetry, as in the 
Death and dying words of poor Mailie.” 

An* neist my yowie, silly thinfj, 

Gude keep thee fiae a lether string ! 

O, may thou ne’er forgather up 
Wi’ ony blastit moorland tup : 

But aye keep mind to moop an* fnelf 
Wi* sheep o' credit like thyscl*. 

JiurnK. 

Here the true Gaelic sense is even more manifest than in 
the epistle of Parolles. 

Mephistopheles. This word, rendered familiar to 
the last and present generation by the “Faust” of 
Goethe, was known in the Elizabethan era, and used by 
Shakspeare and Marlowe a century and a half before 
Goethe. In its present orthography it has all the appear- 
ance of a Greek word, but the Greek knows it not In 
the Shakspearean era it was written Mephistophilis and 
Mephistophilus : — 

Come, Mepkittopholis, let us dispute again 
And argue of divine astrology ! Marlowe. 

Hath Mephhtophilis no greater skill— 

Who knows not the claublc motions of the planets. 

Ibid. 
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Pistol, in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” act i. scene i, , 
uses the word jocularly : — 

How now, Mephistopholus f 

Narcs describes the word as a fanciful name of a sup- 
posed familiar spirit mentioned in the old legend of “ Sir 
John Faustus.” It appears, like the old name of Demo- 
gorgon, also erroneously supposed to have been of Greek 
derivation, to have been compounded of two Keltic words, 
mi-fiosy perversion of knowledge, and from equivalent 
to the prefix of misy and fiosy knowledge and diabhol {dia- 
voi)y devil ; whence mufios-diavoly the devil of perverted 
or misleading knowledge ; an exact description of the 
cunning demon portrayed by Marlowe and Goethe. 

Mennaid. It is very doubtful whether, in the Eliza- 
bethan era, mermaid signified a sca-maiden — half-woman, 
half-fish — or whether the word was not synonymous with 
sircHy an enchantress, or a very beautiful woman. The 
French translate mermaid by sirhiCy from the Greek word. 
Greek mythology, though it makes the lovely sirens dwell 
on the sea shore, .says nothing of the fish-like shape of the 
lower portions of their bodies ; but sometimes gives them 
wings like a bird or an angel. 

Ovid says nothing of the fish-like form. According to 
him, the sirens were so di.scon.solate at the rape of Proser- 
pine, that they prayed the gods to give them wings, that 
they might sc(*k her in the sea, as well as by land ; which 
would not have been necessary if they lived in the sea, and 
could .swim like fi.shes. 

Oh, train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note, 

To drown me in thy sister’s flood of tears : 

Sing, sirctiy for th> self ! 

Comcily of Errors y act iii. scene 2 . 

Oberon : My gentle Puck, come hither 1 Thou reineinbercst 
Since once 1 sat upon a promontory 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the lude sea grew civil at her song ; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea maid’s music. 

Midsummer Ni^hfs Dream ^ act ii, scone 1 . 
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The Greek word, from which the modems have adopted 
siren as synonymous with a beautiful and fascinating young 
woman, comes from % far older source in the Aryan, and 
afterwards the Keltic and Gaelic suire, a damsel, a nymph ; 
whence suiriclu, a sweetheart, a wooer, and suire-thagh, 
courtship. 

The Greeks represented the sirens, as maidens singing 
their entrancing and too dangerously beautiful songs on 
the sea-shore, not in the sea. The English, in the infancy 
of English literature, misled by the word mer, represented 
them as dwellers in the sea, not remembering that mer 
never signified the sea in the English language. This 
error as to the origin of the first syllable in mer-rcaSA, led 
to the other error of representing the beautiful beings as 
having tails like fishes. Possibly the true origin of the 
English mermaid is from the Keltic mear, sportive, merry, 
wanton, lascivious, and tnaighdear, a maid, a girl, a young 
woman. If this be the derivation, mermaid would signify 
a merry maid, a wanton girl, and would account for the 
slang of the seventeenth century, which was, according to 
Gifford, quoted in Nares, "one of the thousand cant terms 
for a prostitute.” 

In explanation of this idea, Lempri^re may be quoted, 
though he did not suspect the application that might be 
made of his remark, “ Some suppose that these sirens were 
a number of lascivious women in Sicily, who prostituted 
themselves to strangers, and made tnem forget their 
pursuits, while absorbed in illicit pleasures.” 

Siren or syren is a word long anterior to the classical 
Greek language, of which the root is the Keltic suire 
(plural, iuirean), a maid, a beautiful woman, a nymph ; 
suiridlu signifies courtship, wooing, love-making. 

Merry Andrew. Merry Andrew is an old word of the 
Elizabethan era for a jester,.or mountebank. Johnson is 
the first English lexicographer who notices this word, and 
translates it a Jack- pudding, .or buffoon. He attempts no 
etymology. The Germans call a Merry Andrew a “Jack 
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SaasiLge ” or Hans WUrz. The Trench have saltimbanque 
and Jean Potage. A writer in Notes and Queries, Fcb> 
ruaiy7th, 1852, sa)rs : ‘‘Although Strutt, in his ‘Sports 
and Pastimes,’ has several allusions to Merry Andrews, he 
does not attempt to explain the origin of the term. 
Heame, in his * Benedictus Albus,' speaking of the well- 
known Andrew Borde, gives it as his opinion that this 
facetious physician gave rise to the name ; “ ’twas from 
the Doctor’s method of using such speech at markets and 
fairs that in after-times those that imitated the like 
humorous, jocose language, were styled Merry Andrews, 
a term much in use among our stages.” 

All the lexicographers who mention the word, which is 
one peculiar to the English language, are content to derive 
it from this Dr. Andrew Borde. The true root seems to 
be the Keltic mear, merry ; mir, to sport ; mearaiche, a 
clown, a buffoon ; tnirean, sportivencss, combined with 
druidh (pronounced droo-t), a conjuror, a pretended magi- 
cian. We have thus the common word Merry Andretv 
without reference to the fabulous physician, whom lazy 
makers of dictionaries, each following in the track of 
his predecessors, are contented to accept. A suspicious 
element in the common derivation from Andrew Borde, 
is that bord in Keltic signifies a jest, a witticism, a joke, as 
in the lines quoted by Nares : — 

Trust not their words 

Nor merry botds. 

P • ■ • 

For all thy jests and merry bords. 

Drayton. 

Whence is doubtless derived An druidh bord, or “ the con- 
juror who jests.” 

Merry Greek. This phrase occurs twice in “ Troilus 
and Cressida," and is once the occasion of a pun by the 
fair and fickle Cressida (act i. scene 2). In reply to Pan- 
darus, who thinks that Helen loves Troilus better than 
she does Paris, she replies jestingly, “Then she is a merry 
Greek indeed.” Mr. Staunton remarks that " merry Greek 
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meant a wag or a humourist, and is frequently to be met 
with in old books/’ Our oldest English comedy, “ Ralph 
Roister Doister,” has a character, who is the droll of 
the piece, called Matthew Merry-Greeke. Mr. Staunton 
attempts no etymology, and gives no explanation why, in 
England, the Greeks — if the word be derived from that 
nation — should bo considered merrier than other people, 
or than the inhabitants of “ merry England,” to whom the 
pleasant epithet was usually applied. Mcar, in Keltic, 
signifies sportive, joyful, playful, wanton, and from that 
language the English words merry and merriment are 
derived. Greek, in this particular phrase, seems to be 
derived from the Keltic cridhe {cree), the heart, and crid^ 
heach (pronounced crecc-acli), hearty, pleasant ; whence 
merry Greek, corrupted from meare-cridheach, merry- 
hearted. 

Mettle. Sometimes erroneously written inctaU from 
an idea that the word was connected in some way with 
brass, iron, or other mineral, as when wc say of a man 
that he has a brazen face, or that he has iron nerves. 
Shakspcarc uses mettle as synonymous with stomach. 
The one word is of Keltic, the other of French, Latin, 
and Greek origin, and both, as used in ancient and some- 
times in modern English, signify pride, courage, daring, 
ambition, and high spirits. This meaning is founded, it is 
to be supposed, on the popular belief that he who has a 
good stomach, and is in full health and vigour in conse- 
quence, is mentally as well as corporeally superior to him 
whose stomach is feeble. Iloth of the words came, in 
consequence, to be u.sed metaphorically. Thus in “ Henry 
VIII.,” act iv. scene 2, it is said of Cardinal Wolscy; — 

He was a roan 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with piinces. 

In Henry V.” occurs the passage: — 

He who hath no stomach for this hght, 

Let him depart. » 

In Holinshed it is .said of Richard III.: — 
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Such great audacities, and such a stomachy reigned in his bodie. 

The Keltic of stomach is maodal^ whence mettle^ which 
English philologists, from Johnson down to Worcester, 
Webster, and Wedgwood^ persist in considering a cor- 
ruption of metal. The latter defines mettle to signify 
life, vigour, sprightliness, and explains it as “ a metaphor 
taken from the metal of a blade^ upon the temper of which 
the power of the weapon depends.” 

Perhaps the following passage from '‘Timon of Athens,” 
act iv. scene 3, may help, among others, to confirm the 
derivation of mettle from the Keltic maodal^ the stomach, 
and to produce doubt in those who trace it from metal — 
of which swords are made. 

Common mother, thou 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast 
Teems and feeds all whose self-same fnettle 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puffed, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, &c. 

No corroboration of the fact that mettle, signifying 
stomach, in the sense of courage and high spirit, is derived 
from metal, whether gold, silver, lead, or steel, can be 
found in the vulgar vernacular ” brass.” This slang word 
signifies impudence ; a “ brazen-faced ” or impudent person. 
In Keltic, bras means keen, rash, impetuous, intrepid, 
brisk, daring, impudent — and is, there can be no doubt, 
the root of the slang word which is still current. 

Mew. This word, derived from three separate sources, 
has as many different and distinct meanings in English ; 
mew, to cry like a cat ; mew, to change, to moult, as a 
bird docs its feathers ; and mew, to .shut up, to immure, to 
confine. In its last .sense it is almost obsolete, but 
remains in partial use in the vernacular, in the phrase 
mewed up, confined in a close atmosphere. Shak.speare 
employs the word in two of its meanings : first, “ Fd rather 
be a kitten, and cry mciv'^ ” thrice the brindled cat hath 
viewed and second, in its sense of confinement or im- 
prisoning, as in the following instances : — 

And if King Edward be as true and juat 

T 
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As 1 am bubtle, false, and treacherous, 

This day should Clarence closely be mewed up. 

Richard IIL^ act i. scene i. 

More pity that the eagle should be mewed 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. 

Ibid. 

And therefore has he closely fnewed her up, 

Because she will not be annoyed with suitors 

Taming of the Shrew ^ act i. scene i. 

1 will ; and know her mind, early to-morrow. 

To-night she’s mewed up 

Romeo and Juliet^ act scene 4 . 

The etymology of mew like a cat, and mewy or moult, 
has been satisfactorily accounted for, but all attempts to 
trace “ meiv]^ and “ mew upf in the sense of confining or im- 
prisoning, have hitherto been unsatisfactory. The word is 
from the Keltic or Gaelic muc/i (with the omission of the 
guttural, which is alien to the English language, and un- 
pronounceable by the English people), to quench, to 
suffocate, to extinguish, and ;«//,?• or mui^, dark, gloomy 
lonely ; whence mezued up^ shut up in a dark or gloomy 
place. 

Mr. Staunton says that mewed up is a phra.se taken from 
falconry, because mew was the inclosure where the hawks 
were confined ; but the phrase, though applicable to the 
confinement of a hawk or other bird in a place of security, 
is not restricted to its use in falconry, and applies more 
to moulting than to imprisonment. 

Miching Malicho, or Minching Mallecho. This 
expression in “ Hamlet” has given ri.se to much conjecture, 
and, although explained to the satisfaction of many com- 
mentators and editors of Shakspeare, has not been rendered 
quite clear. Nares says that it ** seems agreed that malicho 
is corrupted from the Spanish malhecoTy which means a 
poisoner,’^ and that mich is the old English word, to skulk ; 
and that by miching malicho^ Hamlet means a “ skulking 
poisoner.” He adds “ malicho may mean mischief, from 
malichoy an evil action. Or if mincing malicho be the right 
reading, it may mean delicate mischief.” Mr. Staunton 
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says, mich’ is an Old English verb ‘to skulk,* and 
mallecho (not inalicho\ from the Spanish, is the same as 
malefaction!^ Mr. Charles Knight, who calls it a wild 
phrase, says “ to mich is to filch, and mallecho is ‘ misdeed,’ 
from the Spanish." There is both agreement and disagree- 
ment between these authorities. All unite in considering 
the “wild phrase" to be half old English and half modern 
Spanish. The words occur only in Shakspeare. An atten- 
tive reading will show that they may apply, not to the 
murder, which was a mischief done and accomplished 
beyond recall, but to the subsequent wooing of the Queen 
by the murderer. The stage-direction says : — 

The Queen returns ; finds the King dead, and makes passionate 
action. The poisoner, with some two or three mutes, comes in again, 
seeming to lament with her. The poisoner woos the Queen with 
gifts ; she seems loth and unwilling awhile, but in the end accepts his 
love. 

It is at this latter point of the dumb show, and not at 
the murder, that Ophelia, surprised at such a passage of 
courtship between the murderer and the Queen, exclaims, 
“What means this^ my lord.?" and that Hamlet replies, 
“Marry, this is viiching mallecho; and means mischief.” 
Here it may be inquired if it is the murder or the wooing 
that means mischief? In the murder, the mischief has 
been done beyond recall ; in the wooing, the mischief is in 
the future — a mischief that will, in due time, be completed 
by the marriage of the guilty pair. Here we find a clue to 
the meaning in the Keltic miannaich^ lust, and mallaichte 
accursed, damnable; i.e. “this W—miching (corrupted 
from minching and miannaich) and malecho (corrupted 
from damnable lust, and means mischief." 

Thus the “ wild phrase ” which Shakspeare puts into 
Hamlet’s mouth when in his indignation he bursts into 
the passionate language of the common people — ex- 
presses his horror at the lust of the guilty pair, which 
has already produced murder, and will produce future 
evil. The English mich is an evident corruption of 
mindly whence, as in some editions, minching mallecho (not 

T 2 
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mincing, which leads to the original Keltic miannaich, to 
lust after a woman, |ind to follow her with libidinous 
thought, the German minne, love (or lust), and minx, a 
forward, a lustful young woman. 

Read by the light of this explanation, the phrase 
becomes clear, and signifies " accursed lust,” in which the 
king’s brother and successor indulged for his brother's 
wife, and for the gratification of which he murdered Ham- 
let’s father. 

MUoh. This word has long been obsolete except in 
the epithet a milch cow. 

Shakspeare makes the " player” say in the tragedy: — 

The instant burst of clamour thtit she made 
Would have made milch the burning eye of heaven. 

Hamlet, act ii. scene 2. 

V ^ 

Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary translates milch as white. 
Mr. Staunton glosses milch as ‘‘ moist.” The Keltic has 
milts (pronounced milish), soft, gentle, mild. This is 
the real meaning of the word in Shakspeare, as will be 
evident, if we consider that by a milch cow is not meant a 
moist cow. The epithet a ” milch cow ” is from the Teu- 
tonic or English milk, but used by Shakspeare in the 
passage cited, is clearly from the Keltic. Mr. Staunton's 
translation suits the sense, but is inconsistent with the 
etymology. 

Mildew. A blight upon plants. The word is erro- 
neously supposed to be derived from ;«/7, honey, and dezu, 
the exhalation. 

There was your husband.— Look you now what follows, 

Here /.V your husband, like a mildeixfd ear, 
masting his wholesome brother. 

Hamlet, act iii. scene 4. 

Mildews the white wheat. 

Lear, act iii. scene 6. 

Mildew, as Shakspeare employed the word, means the 
blight, or black smut upon com, which, on close examina- 
tion, is found to consist of black aphides, or plant-lice, 
which -develop into flies. The word is derived from the 
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Keltic mialf lice, and duhh, black, whence mial-dhu, mil- 
dew, or an insect blight, which has no reference to sweet- 
ness or to dew— ‘but to a well-known insect pest Mildew, 
however, is used in English to signify any kind of blight, 
and is not confined to the black smut upon corn. 

Mince, Minion, Minikin, Minioking, Minx, Min- 
nock. Minnow. The Keltic word min, which appears 
in the Greek luvm, small, the Latin minus and minor, has 
not only the meaning of small in the more ancient language, 
but of soft, fine, tender, delicate, smooth, pretty, and 
beloved; Shakspeare expresses the analogous ideas of 
prettiness and littleness in "Love’s Labour’s Lost," "pretty 
because little.’’ The primitive min appears as the root of 
many words both in classical and colloquial English, and 
in all the languages of the nations of Western Europe, 
whose origin is more or less Keltic — the French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Dutch, &c. 

Shakspeare employs mince in a variety of ways, no 
longer familiar. In modem speech we talk of mince pies, 
minced meat, and of an affected person who minces his or 
her words ; but Shakspeare gives the word a more exten- 
sive application. He says, “ I know no ways to mince it 
in love’’ ("Henry V.,” act v. scene 2). “And love doth 
mince this matter ’’ (“ Othello,’’ act ii. scene 3). “ Behold 

yon simpering dame — that minces virtue ’’ (*‘ Lear,’’ act iv. 
scene 6). “ Speak to me home, mince not the general 
tongue ’’ (“ Antony and Cleopatra,” act i. scene 2). “ When 
she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport, in mincing with his 
sword her husband’s limbs” (“Hamlet,” act vi. scene 2). 
“Nothing so much as mincing poetry” (“ i Henry IV.” 
act iii. scene l). “Time wears! Hold up your head and 
mince” ("Merry Wives of Windsor,” act v. scene i). 

Minnock, Mmnicking.—\r\. “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
when Puck tells Oberon that he has fixed the ass’s head 
on the nowle of Bottom the weaver, who was to have 
played the part of Pyramus, occurs the passage : — 

Anon his Thisbe must be answered, 

And forth my f/tinnock comts. 
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In “ King Lear,” Edgar sa)^ : — 

For one blast of thy ntintUcking mouth, 

Thy dieep shsitl take no harm. 

“ The word tninnoek” sa)rs Nares, “occurs in the first 
quartos, but in the folios mimic was substituted. Dr. 
Johnson was inclined to suppose minnock to be the right 
word, and derived from the same source as minx” Both 
minnock and minnicking are from the same source as 
mince. 

Minx, now used contemptuously for a forward, pressing, 
or petulant young woman, was formerly a term of 
endearment, from mineag, a little darling girl. Minion, a 
male darling, has undergone a similar degradation of 
meaning, and from being a term of respect and affection, 
has now become one of opprobrium. 

Minnow, a very small fish, derives its name from its 
smallness, and from min, but as used by Shakspeare in 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,'’ act i. scene i, seems to be a 
misprint for minion : — 

There did I see that low-spirited swain, that base minnow of thy 
mirth. 

'the vernacular finickin, applied in contempt to a con 
ceited and over-dainty person in dress, manners, or 
conversation, is from the same Keltic root, minanach, 
which with the aspirate becomes mhinanach — mh pro- 
nounced as / or V. The English (Anglo-Saxon) Dictio- 
naries derive it erroneously from fine. 

The Germans, upon the root of min or minnie, which 
they interpret as love, have formed the word minnesinger, 
minstrels, or singers of love-songs. In Lowland Scotch 
minnie is a term of endearment used by a child to its mother. 

Mumte-Jack. No record or trace of this word, or any 
trustworthy explanation of its meaning as it occurs in 
“ Timon of Athens,’’ has ever been discovered. 

Live loptVd and long I 
Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites. 

Courteous destroyers, afilable wolves, meek bears. 
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You fools of Fortune, trencher-friends, Time's flies, 

Cap and knee>slaves, vapours and nUnute-jeuks I 

Act iii. scene 6. 

It is evident from the context that the term was one 
of contemptuous reproach — addressed to the fair-weather 
sycophants who hung about Timon in the days of his 
wealth, but deserted him when he was no longer able to 
pamper their greediness. Most of the commentators 
define it to mean a little figure on clocks that struck the 
quarters of the hour, but the explanation is scarcely satis- 
factory, and falls very far short of expressing the withering 
scorn of the indignant Timon. Nares rejects the inter- 
pretation of “jacks,” of which the only office was to 
strike the hours and the quarters, and not the minutes, 
and thinks that no more was meant than “fellows who 
watch their minutes, to make their advantage — ^time- 
servers j ” that is to say, jacks or fellows of the minute 
of prosperity, who ceased to be jacks or fellows in adver- 
sity. This, however ingenious as a paraphrase of the 
possible meaning of the word, is scarcely to be deemed 
satisfactory. There are, however, two Keltic word.s — 
one Gaelic, one Kymric — of which minute may be 
a corruption and mispronunciation ; miannach signifies 
greedy, coveteous, and deoch (pronounced jack or jock), 
which signifies drink. These two may possibly be the 
roots of minutejack. If this explanation could be ac- 
cepted, “ greedy of drink ” that the rich Timon afforded, 
would be a fitting companion to the previous phrase 
“ trencher-friends.” This, however, is a mere su^estion, 
and must stand for what it is worth in the unravelling of 
the difficulty. 

The second possible explanation is to be found in the 
Kymric mynych, frequent, often, and diach {jack), a low 
fellow, a person of ignoble origin and manners ; whence a 
low fellow, making frequent visits. But the first suppo- 
sition is preferable. 

MiBB. The title bestowed in recent times on all un- 
married women, young or old. The English language is 
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singularly deficient in the ordinary titles of courtesy given 
to men and women, and borrows largely from the French 
in this respect, as in matter or Mr. from mattre or maistre; 
mistress or Mrs. from piattresse; and mad>sm or meCam 
from madame. Shakspeare uses the word mistress for 
young women several hundred times, but never once em- 
ploys the word miss, which philologists all hold to be a 
corruption and abbreviation of mistress. None of the 
contemporaries of Shakspeare seem to have employed miss, 
which in its present sense did not come into general use 
until early in the eighteenth century. In the Diary of 
John Evelyn, under date of 1662, the word signified a 
concubine, in which sense it is still employed by the vulgar. 
Miss, in its graceful and respectful sense, as we now em- 
ploy it, was applied, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, to gentlemen’s daughters up to the age of ten or 
twelve, after which time they were promoted to the rank 
of mistress. But the people, who did not trouble them- 
selves with literature or with Dictionaries, had long 
previously given the title of " miss " to all young ladies, 
from the Gaelic meas, respect, regard, esteem ; and maise, 
beauty, loveliness, comeliness ; maiseag, a pretty girl, a 
^oung woman ; maiseil, beautiful, engaging, comely. 

The French still say afiectionately to a young girl, “ ma 
belle,” just as they say to a young man, “ mon brave.” 
Modem English dictionary-makers have not yet arrived at 
the true knowledge of the sources of this word, that renders 
much more justice and homage to the fair sex than the 
vulgar mistress, or its still more vulgar corruption of 
missus. But they will doubtless come to it in time — ^when 
they are relieved from the crushing weight of Teutonic 
prejudice, which prevents them from acknowledging or 
even considering the fact, that there was an English 
language in existence long prior to the Saxon invasion, 
and that that primitive language has not wholly perished 
from the vernacular. It should be noted that the German 
language, like that part of the English which is derived 
from it, has no real titles of courtesy for a woman, such as 
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the French employ in madame or mademoiselle, but 
simply *' frau," a woman, for madame, or Jungfrau, young 
woman, for miss or mademoiselle. 

Mister, used as a verb, occurs in Spenser and other 
writers of his time : — 

As for my name, it misireth not to tell, 

Call me the squire of dames, that me beseemeth well. 

Faerie Queene. 

Narcs conjectures that this word, which he cannot ex- 
plain, may mean to “ signify ” or “ be of consequence/’ a 
conjecture that would not render this particular passage 
unintelligible. He cites other instances of its use as an 
adjective, which do not support the interpretation, but 
rather point to it as an abbreviation of “ mysterious 

Such mister saying me seemeth to mirke. 

Shepherd*s Kalendar, 

What mister chance hath brought thee to the field 

Without thy sleep. 

Browne’s Shepherds Pastoral, 

What mister wight she was and whither brought 

Fairfax, Tasso, 

These mister arts few better fitting thee. 

Drayton’s Eclogues, 

The word seems to be from the Keltic mustiuir^ to mis- 
lead, to misguide ; and mUstiurach^ misleading ; an epithet 
that seems to suit the sense of all the passages quoted, 
except that from the Faerie Queene.” 

Mobled Queen. Much discussion has taken place on 
the meaning and origin of the epithet “ mobled,” applied 
to the queen in ‘‘ Hamlet.” Some have held that it should 
be mob-led, or led by the mob ; others, that moble meant 
either a woman's head-dress or a veil covering the face. 
Nares says that tnobUy to muffle, is to veil or cover the 
head ; and that the word was sometimes written mable. 
He also cites ;;i^^-cap, a phrase still in use, but suggests 
no etymology. Mr. Halliwell says that to mob^ in York- 
shire parlance, is to dress awkwardly ; and that “ mobb’d 
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up " means to be dressed in a coarse, vulgar manner ; and 
adds, this is perhaps connected with moiled in ' Hamlet.’ ” 
Mr. Staunton suggests^ that is nothing but a cor- 

ruption of muffled. 

When the First Player in the scene comes to the line : — 
But who, oh, who has seen the mobled queen, 

Hamlet starts at the unusual word and repeats it dubiously, 
but Polonius, who appears to understand the meaning, 
approves it : — 

That’s good— the nulled queen is good. 

The player describes the queen as running barefoot up 
and down, a “ clout upon her head, where late the diadem 
stood, and upon her loins a blanket for a robe ” — a de- 
scription which fits the Yorkshire phrase cited by Mr. 
Halliwell. 

The true derivation of the word seems to be from the 
Keltic mob — often written mab, — a fringe, a tassel ; whence 
Mto^-cap, a tasselled or fringed cap ; diminutive, moble, a 
little fringe— possibly of lace — as an adornment either to 
a cap or a veil. 

Mock Water. " This,” says Narcs, “ is a jocular term 
#f contempt used by the Host in the ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor ’ to the French Dr. Caius, and means to allude to 
the mockery of judging of diseases by the urine, which was 
the practice of all doctors, regular and irregular, at the 
time. Mock water m\xsX. therefore mean ‘You pretending 
water doctor I ’ . . . Can anything,” he asks triumphantly, 
“ be more clear ? ” But it is not quite clear, as “ mock ” is 
apparently, if not certainly, a misprint for muck. It is no 
mockery, as all physicians know, to judge of the state of 
health in certain diseases, real or suspected, by the water, 
and there is no mockery whatever in the investigation. 
The word muck — signifying filth — is applied to dirty and 
puddle-water, or to urine, and the unburied excreta of 
animals. Its origin is unknown if it be not traceable to 
the Keltic mulch, or swine, and the filth of swine. 

Modern. Shakspeare in several instances makes use 
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of this word in a sense which is not that of modern, as 
opposed to antique, and which all the commentators agree 
in considering must mean trivial, worthless, common. 
The most noted example occurs in "As You Like It,” 
act ii. scene 7, in the line : — 

FuU of wise saws and modem instances, 
in which *' modem,” as opposed to “ antique,” is generally 
accepted as the true meaning ; i.e. full of ancient sayings or 
proverbs, and modern instances of their wisdom. 

In the following instances, among many others that 
might be cited, a similar interpretation cannot be held 
valid. When Rosalind tells the melancholy Jacques that 
those who indulge in extremity of either laughter or 
melancholy — 

Betray themselves to every modem censure 
As worse than drunkards, 

“ modern,” as distinguished from ancient, is wholly inap- 
plicable. 

So in “ Macbeth,” act iv. scene 3 : — 

Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the air 
Are made, not masked ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modem ecstasy, 

modern, in the usual sense, is clearly inadmis.siblc. The 
.same remark applies to the Queen’s speech in “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” act v. scene 2 : — 

Say, good Cxsar, 

That 1 some lady trifles have reserved, 

Immoment toys, things of such dignity 
As we greet modem friends withal. 

The Keltic *nod^r signifies gentle, mild, soft, usua^; in 
which sense, in the three passages above quoted, “ usual ” 
might be substituted for “ modern " with the greatest advan- 
tage to the meaning. The same interpretation would 
exactly suit the passage in Ben Jonson’s “ Poetaster :” — 

Alas ! that were no modem consequence 
To have cothumal buskins frightened hence. 

Homo* In the " Comedy of Errors,” one of the Dro- 
mios, apostrophizing a blockhead, calls him — 
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Afome I malt-horse ! capon ! coxcomb I idiot 1 patal 1 

all words of contempt and ignominy. 

Sir John Hawkins thinks the word is equivalent to mum, 
silent ; whence mummery, a pantomime. Nares is of 
opinion that it comes from the Greek Momus ; though 
Momus was a clever satirist, not a fool. Cotgrave cites the 
French niome, a buffoon. Bescherelle renders mome not 
by buffoon, but by enfant dAenu pour vol, a child accused 
of theft. 

The real derivation is probably either from the Keltic 
maoitue, a fright, or the wearer of a frightful mask — 
whence the English mummer and mummery — or from 
mulme, an old woman, as a term of depreciation, signifying 
foolish. 

Monger, A dealer. This word is obsolete except in 
combination with the name of the article in which the 
“ monger ” trades ; as in costar-monger, Gsh-monger, iron- 
monger, and by extension of meaning, nev^monger, 
scandal-«( 0 «^(rr, whore-«tt>«^(?r, to which might well be 
added y^^-monger — if it were permissible to coin the word. 
Eqglish philologists derive it from the German mengen, 
4o mix, to mingle ; but the German itself seems to be 
derived from the Keltic mion or min, small ; and mintg, 
frequent, in small quantities ; whence it was afterwards 
applied to a retail dealer whose trade was in small articles 
of different kinds. No wholesale merchants or traders of 
the highest class are or ever were called mongers. A mon- 
grel dog is a dog of mixed breed, not of pure blood : — 

The plague of Greece upon thee, 

Thou mongrel, beef-witted hound ! 

TroUus and Cressida, act vi. scene i. 

That tnongrel cur Ajax ! 

Ibid, act V. scene 4 . 

Mingle is a word of the same Keltic derivation. Mung, 
obsolete in England, is still cuirent in the United States. 

Moon- calf. A stupid person or child, an idiot, a shape- 
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less abortion, a monstrous birth. Shakspeare uses the 
word five times in the “Tempest,” to describe Caliban, 
but it occurs nowhere else in any of his plays : — 

If thou be’est a good moon-calj. 

Act iii. scene 2. 

Under the dead moon-calf s gaberdine. 

Act ii. seene 2. 

The syllable “ moon in this epithet has suggested to 
all lexicographers who have endeavoured to explain it 
that it is derived from the supposed malign influence of 
the moon upon the mother at or before the birth of the 
child, and that it is the result of the same idea which at- 
tributes insanity to the evil influence of the moon ; whence 
such afflicted persons are called lunatics. The same idea 
prevails in the word ;/r^^;/-struck, and in the vulgarism to 
‘‘go mooning about;” i.e. to behave in a fatuous and 
idiotic manner. The word moon-Tdkot^ which, on the faith 
of a silly popular tradition, is often applied in derision by 
people who should know better, to the men of Wiltshire, 
has been explained by vulgar tyros in philology by a 
ridiculous anecdote that a Wiltshire man, in a state of 
intoxication, saw the reflection of the moon in a pond, and 
thinking it was a cheese, attempted to draw it out with a 
rake. It is possible, however, that the name of the planet 
has in reality nothing to do with any of these words, and 
that the true root of them all is the Keltic or Gaelic 
meunaft, which originally meant to yawn, and afterwards^ 
came to signify any vacant-minded or stupid person who 
had the habit of yawning, from sheer deficiency of intellect 
or of adequate comprehension of or interest in anything 
around him. Raker^ in the silly libel on the men cf Wilt- 
shire, is explicable by another Keltic word rag^ obstinate, 
and ragair^ an obstinate person. In moon-calf if moon is from 
the Keltic, calfx^ from the Saxon-English ; so that the word 
is a hybrid one, though even this is not certain, as may be 
seen by the reference to “collop,”or “calbh” (see ante) 
applied by Leontes, in “Winters Talc," to his child 
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Mamillius, who uses it in the sense of a child, a branch ; 
i.e. an olive branch. 

Mops and MoweSi Ill-natured mockeries and gri- 
maces. 

Before you can say come and go, 

And breathe twice, and cry so, so ! 

Each one tripping on his toe 
Will be here with mo^ and mowe^ 

Do you love me, master ? No ? 

Tempest^ act iv. scene i. 

Mine uncle is King of Denmark, and those that would m^fimowes 
at him while my father lives. — Hamlet^ act ii. scene 2. 

Apes that mowe and chatter at me 

Tempest^ act li. scene 2 . 

Spenser wrote mocks and moes^ from which it has been 
supposed that mofes and moes was a corruption of mocks 
and mouths. Mr. Staunton glosses mowes as ridiculous 
antics.” The French has faire la moue^ to make a grimace. 
Mop is said by Nares to be from the Gothic mopa^ ridi- 
cule. Bescherelle, in his French Dictionary, has it that 
moue is derived either from the English mouth or from the 
Grepk to press the lips. How wrong all these 

f uesses are will appear from the Keltic 7nab or map, to 
vilify, to rail, to employ abusive and scurrilous language ; 
and much, mhg^ or mhig^ surliness, gloom, moroseness, or 
an illnatured contortion of the mouth and countenance. 
In the old French, called “ Langue Romane,” inouard and 
mouarde signify a male and a female monkey. 

Morglay. A great sword ; the claymore of the Scottish 
Highlanders. 

Carrying 

Their morglays in their hands. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Honest Mads Fortune^ act i. scene i. 

And Bevis with a bold heart. 

With morglay assailed Ascipart. 

Guy of Warwick (Nares). 

"The sword of Sir Bevis of Hampton,” says Nares, 
which was so famous that it became a general name for 
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a sword. It meant the sword of Death->-^f7v de la Mortl* 
Nares was wrong. The word is formed of two Keltic 
words — mor^ great, and claidheatnh (pronounced clai-av)^ 
a sword ; whence mor-glay in English, and clay-more in the 
Scottish Highlands, a great sword ; and also the French 
glaive. The word is sometimes used in English poetry, 
both ancient and modem. 

Morris-Dance. A dance that was formerly common 
in the British Isles, on May Day, the ancient Druidical 
Festival of Beltane, the lire of Bal or Baal. 

As fit as ten groats for the hand of an attorney, .... or a 
morris for May Day. 

A IPs Well that Ends Well, act ii. scene 2 . 

How like an everlasting morris dance it looks. 

Massinger, A very Woman, act iii. scene 2. 

The May Day dance of the Druids, which was a stately 
religious ceremony in honour of the sun — gradually, on 
the extinction of Druidism, when its origin and meaning 
were forgotten, deteriorated into the popular dance of lads 
and lasses around the Maypole, and finally into the vulgar 
modem dance of the chimney sweeps and Jack-in-thc- 
Green on the first of May. Thi.s, in its turn, is fast be- 
coming obsolete, though familiar in the streets of London 
a quarter of a century ago. The characters in the old 
Morris-dance of the Elizabethan era are enumerated by 
Nares and other writers. It seems so obvious, and it is so 
easy, to derive the word from Moorish, or a dance of the 
Moors, or Moriscoes, that the compilers of English Dictio- 
naries have been contented to trace it to that source and 
to look no further. Nares, however, had his doubts upon 
the subject, and says, “ it is difficult to trace any part of 
these dances clearly to Moorish origin, and the presump- 
tion is chiefly founded upon the names Moorish and 
Morisco.” Among the Moors, and the Orientals generally, 
it is only the women who dance ; and there is, moreover, 
not a scintilla of evidence to prove that the British people, 
in the primitive times when the Morris-dance was a 
religious observance, knew anything of, or borrowed any- 
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thing from the Moriscos. It is probable that the word 
is from the Keltic mor, great, and uasal, or uiseilt noble 
and dignified, and thatHhe final syllable was dropped in 
the course of ages, when mor-uasal and mor-uiseil became 
mor-uas, or moruis, great, and noble, stately, dignified, 
solemn. All the knowledge that we possess of the Druids, 
and all the popular traditions relating to them, show the 
solemn importance which they attached to May Day, or 
Beltane. Beltane signifies the fire of Baal or the Sun, and it 
was one of the most imposing ceremonies of their religion, 
for the multitude of devotees preceded by the three orders 
of the priesthood — the priests, the bards, and the prophets 
—to march in solemn procession to the top of a high hill, 
and watch the kindling of a fire, on the first morn of May, 
by the direct agency of the rays of the sun. The solemn 
and mysterious dance around the fire thus kindled appears 
to have been the origin of the morris, or mor-uiseil dance, 
an origin and a decay suggesting the trite reflection of 
Hamlet on the skull of Yorick, — 

To what base uses we may come at last ; 

Imperial Csesax, dead and turned to clay. 

May stop a hole to keepithe wind away ! 

r 

lind that the most sacred and venerable ceremonial of the 
Druids may dwindle into a dance of sweeps and vagabonds. 

MorriB-Pike. “ This,” says Nares, “ was a formidable 
weapon used often by the English mariners and sometimes 
by the soldiers.” He adds that the word was supposed 
to be of Moorish origin : — 

To do more exploits with his mace than a vtorris-pihe. 

Comedy of Errors, act iv. scene 3. 

They entered the gallies again with moris-pikes and fought. 

HoUttshead. 

This word, if not derived from the Moors, of which there 
is no proof — for if it were, some traces of it would mo.st 
likely be found in French, Italian, and SpanLsh — is pro- 
bably from the Keltic mor, great, and contracted 

into uis ; and thence mor-uis, great, noble, fine, .splendid. 
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elegant— descriptive of the weapon (see Morris-dance, 
ante). 

Morlta A coarsely familiar word for a woman or wench, 
employed tramps, beggars, and gipsies, rather in con- 
tempt than in affection. 

Male gipsies all, not a mort among them. 

Ben Jonson. 

Mort was long supposed to be a ^psy or Romany 
word, but no trace of it appears in the excellent glossary 
to Mr. Leland’s “Gipsy Songs” (1875). The ancient 
Keltic that survived, and still survives, to such a large 
extent in unliterary English, was called “cant" in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, from cainnt, language, 
and mort is described as “ cant ” in all the Dictionaries and 
Glossaries that contain it. In Gaelic, laogh, a calf, was a 
term of endearment for a child — as in the speech of 
Leontes to his boy Mamilius, in the “Winter’s Tale,” and 
in the same manner mart, a cow, corrupted into mort, was 
the vulgar name for a woman. In the still more vulgar 
slang of the present day, the word has been further cor- 
rupted into mott, a prostitute. In French slang, largue, 
signifies a woman. This 2dso is a vulgarism that origi- 
nates in the depreciatory idea which the ignorant and 
depraved among the lower classes form of women, and is 
from the Keltic laraclt, a mare, filly. 

Monso. Usually supposed to mean the little animal 
so called in Saxon-English, from the German mans, was 
a term of great endearment and familiarity for a sweet- 
heart, a child, or a beloved person, in the Elizabethan era. 

Pinch wanton on your chedc, call you his mouse. 

Hamlet, act iii. scene 4. 

Corne^ mouse, will you walk ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Woman Hater. 

God bless thee, mouse, the bridegroom said. 

And smacked her on the lips. 

Wamor, Albioris Engleend. 

U 
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The pretty looks that passed 
From privy friend unto his pretty mouse. 

N. Breton. 

Alleyn the actor addresses his wife as my good, sweet mouse. 

Collier’s Memoirs of Alleyn. 

It seems odd that the name of a little quadruped, which 
is by no means suggestive of fondness or gracefulness, 
should have been adopted as synonymous with tender and 
intimate affection. If the idea were natural, it is singular 
too that it .should not have been known in any European 
language except the English. This reflection leads to the 
inquiry whether in this old-fashioned term, mouse had not 
a signification different from that which is now attributed 
to it. In the ancient Keltic, »tas (the a pronounced broad, 
fuabs, or maus — quasi mouse) signifies comely, excellent, 
handsome, gracefully rounded. The same word signifies 
the hips, the gracefully rounded posterior of a young and 
handsome woman ; admired of all sculptors and painters, 
of all amorous men, and of all mothers of lovely children. 
The beautiful statue of Venus Kallapige^ in which the 
goddess is repre-septed as looking over her shoulder to 
admire the loveliness of he^j form, represents the idea 
#vhich the ancients entertained, as the moderns do, of this 
portion of the human body in the full and perfect beauty 
of youth. 

That this is the true derivation of mouse as used by 
Shaksix;are and the Elizabethan poets is confirmed by the 
expre.ssion, cited by Nares, of a mouse-^KCc of beef; a 
delicate piece of beef, just below the round or rump, as 
appears from the cookery-books ; and the mouse-buttock, 
a word quoted in Wright’s “ Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English,” as “ the fleshy piece cut out of a round 
of beef.” 

MAsach in Keltic, signifies a woman who has beautiful 
hips. 

Mnckender. A pocket handkerchief, in vulgar par- 
lance " a wiper The word handkerchief, or kerchief (a 
lOuvre-chef) for the hand, signified merely a cloth, like 
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the similarly derived neckerchief, and was an expression 
to avoid the guttural of the Gaelic mucA, which signified the 
mucous secretion from the nose, the Latin mucus. Muck- 
ender has long been obsolete, but was common in the 
Elizabethan era. 

Be of good comfort — ^take my muckender and dry thine eyes. — Den 
Johnson, Tale of the Tub. 

Twill serve for ntuckenders for want of better. 

Taylor, The Water Poet. 

The French mouchoir, from moucker^ to wipe, is derived 
from the same root. 

MuBBt This ancient English word survives in the 
United Statc.s, where it is considered to be both a 
vulgarism and an Americanism, and to signify an uproar, 
a confusion, a scramble, or a mess — in the sense of a 
difficulty or quarrel. It is also a rough game played 
by boys. 

Now, gods and devils ! 

Authority melts from me. Of late, when I cried Ho ! 

Like boys unto a muss^ kings would start forth 

And cry. Your will? 

Antony and Cleopatra^ act iii. scene 13. 

Nares, like other philologists who think that the early 
Englishmen of the first centuries of the Christian era, and 
much earlier, who spoke a language of their own before 
the Romans, Saxons, or Danes, came into the country^ 
left no traces of their speech in the language that grew 
up subsequently — seeks to find the root of this word every- 
where but in the place where he should have looked for it. 
The origin of the words which he cites from Rabelais and 
others is the Keltic mus-uin^ confusion, tumult, scramble, 
abbreviated and corrupted into mus and muss. Many 
examples of the use of the word in the United States 
appear in Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms. 

Mulled. The two servants of Aufidius, in their 
colloquy on peace and war, employ mulled in a sense 
which differs fVom the ordinary acceptation : — 

u 2 
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Peace is nothing but to xnst iron, increase tailors, and breed ballad- 
makers. *•*■»*■* 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled^ deaf, sleepy, insensible. 

CofiolanuSf act iv. scene 5. 

Nares, Wright, and other commentators explain mulled 
by soft, or softened. Shakspcare’s meaning appears to 
have been more aggressive, and to be derived from the 
Keltic mall^ and maol^ signifying blunt, slow, stupid, bald, 
barren (see Malt~horse). 

Mmn-Blldget. Mum is colloquial, and implies silence. 

“ Mums the word,” i.e you must say nothing. Mum- 
budget is the catch-word suggested by Slender in the 
“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” when the plot is laid against 
Falstaff. 

I come to her uhite and cry mum! and she cries budget, and then 
we know each other. Act v. scene 2. 

Various etymologies have been suggested for mum, but 
none for budget, as used in this instance. Mum, a mask ; 
mummer, one who wears a mask in a play or entertain- 
ment, and mummery, a contemptuous term for a play, a 
make-believe, all originated in the Keltic maoim, which 
prpnarily meant terror, alarm, surprise ; to produce which 
in primitive times was the object of wearing a mask, to 
frighten children or timid people. From maoim, in this 
sense, came mum, keep silent, — as those wearing masks did 
not speak ; whence mumble, an attempt at speaking with a 
mask on, an effort which was naturally indistinct. Mum, 
as used by Master Slender, is .simply a recommendation to 
silence, or, as would be said in the present day, “ Hush ! 
The counter-word, as propossd by Slender, is the Keltic 
bulge! softly, warily ! Cotgrave translates mum-budget into 
French by avoir le bee geb^, to have the beak frozen up, like 
Munchausen’s trumpet it is to be supposed ; and Howell 
says to play at mum-budget is demeurer court, ne sonnerfnot! 
Thus mufn would signify silent 1 and budget, the counter- 
word, would be cautious ! wary I take care 1 &c. 

Mutton. A modem slang word of great vulgarity, that 
was eqyally slang in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and 
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that signified an unchaste woman. When dressed in her 
finery, the better to please her admirers, she was called a 

laced mutton^^ while a debauchee or entertainer of such 
women was called a mutton-mox\%exP Shakspeare puns 
upon laced mutton " and lost mutton — 

Ay, sir ; I, a lost mutton^ gave your letter to her, a laced mutton ; 
and she, a laced mutton^ gave me, a lost mutton^ nothing for my 
labour.— Gentlemen of Verona^ act I, scene 1. 

The Duke: I say to thee again, would’st eat mutton on Friday? — 
Measure for Measure^ act iii. scene 2. 

Nares remarks on this passage that **the allusion is 
double, both to breaking the fast and to incontinence, but 
the latter notion is more particularly pointed out by the 
rest of the speech.” 

The origin of the phrase a laced mutton^ according to 
Nares, is a comic perversion of “lost sheep,” applied by 
the clergy to the poor unfortunates who pander to the 
vices of great cities. The explanation is certainly in- 
genious, and has passed muster, faute de niieuxy to our 
times ; but it is more probable that the word “ mutton ” is 
nothing but the Keltic viuthau^ a changeling, from 
vmth and muthadh ; whence the Latin mutare, to change — 
and that it was first used by inconstant and incontinent 
men, whose lusts were not satisfied without a change of 
sexual intercourse. 

Mutauy another Keltic word, signifying changed or worn 
by time and disease, may also be suggested as a possible 
derivation ; and, if correct, it must have been applied in 
scorn and derision to a woman rather than in fondness. 

N. 

Nastyi Filthy, disagreeable to the senses. This word 
has no etymological root that satisfies EnglLsh philo*' 
legists, and cannot be traced to any of the usual sources 
of the language, whether Teutonic or classical, ancient or 
modem. It occurs twice in Shakspeare, and is a coiiiinun 
vernacularism : — 

Within thy tiMty mouth. 

Henry V., act iii. scene i. 
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MaJdng love over the nasty stye- 

Hamlet, act iii. scene 4 . 

The nearest approdibh to a derivation that any lexi- 
cographers have discovered is the German mass, wet, which 
cannot, however, be considered satisfactoiy. The Gaelic 
has na-hais (spelled nathais, t silent before the aspirate), 
disagreeable, offensive, which seems to be the true root of 
the word. 

Veif. Sometimes written nieve, neuf nief and neave, 
the hand, the fist. This word is almost obsolete in England, 
though still common in Scotland, and in some of the 
northern counties. 

Give me your neif. Monsieur Mustardseed. 

Midsummer Nights Dream, act iv. scene i. 

Sweet knight, I kiss thy tidf. 

2 Henry IV, act ii. scene 4 . 

Some Dictionaries derive neif from the Icelandic nefi, 
the hand, and others from the Teutonic knuffen, to strike 
with the fist. Both neji and kmiffen are of Keltic origin, 
derived from gniotnh (gniof). The Icelandic word omits 
the g, and the Teutonic substitutes a k. quasi 

nee-of or nionih — signifies wotk; and gtiiomhair (nee-ov-air), 
a worker, a doer, a performer, an agent. Shakspeare 
makes Hamlet say, when exhibiting his open hand, with 
the fingers outstretched, “ by these pickers and stealers 
as if picking and stealing were the too frequent occupation 
of the hands. The ancient Keltic nations had a more 
honourable and poetical idea of the uses and duty of the 
hand, and called it the worker. The ancient sense of the 
word has ceased to be remembered among the Keltic- 
speaking nations of our time, by whom the hand is called 
lanih (Jaf), the Scottish loof the palm. In modern Gaelic, 
gtiiomh d laimh signifies the work of his hands. 

Niter, Nittie. Examples of the use of these two 
words are given by Nares. “ Niterl* he says, “ seems to 
mean a smart person, but wants further exemplification.” 
" Nittie'' he thinks, " is used Tor splendid ; as if from the 
Latin nitidus." 
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He that was admired by niUrs for his robes of gallantry. 

Hog has lost his Pearl, (Old Play.) 

Oh, dapper, rare, con^lete sweet tUttU youth. 

Marston’s Satires. Satire iii. 

The derivation is from the Keltic nigh, to wash, to clean; 
and nig/tie, washed ; whence the English neat, or clean ; 
and, by corruption of neat, the colloquial and familiar words 
nitiie and nattie. 

Nocka&dro. A vulgar word for the posterior in the 
Elizabethan era 

Blest be Dulcinea, whose favour I beseeching, 

Rescued poor Andrew, and his nockandro from breeching. 

Nares, from Gayton’s Festival, 

The word occurs in a filthy passage from “ Rabelais,'* 
in Ozcll’s translation. Nares thinks it may be “a 
burlesque composition of nock, a notch, and the Greek 
(u/Spd9, of a man;" and that "nock” signifies the pos- 
terior, from its being cleft. Cotgrave has " cul, tail ; 
mckandroe, fundament.” Grose’s “ Classical Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue" has nock, the breech, from notch, but 
makes no reference to nockandro. 

The origin of the word “ nock ” is not to be traced to 
notch, but to the Keltic noig, the anus. Andro appears to 
be derived from an driidh or dmigh, ooze, drop, drain ; 
a meaning fully explained by the dirty passage in 
" Rabelais.” 

Noddy. A simpleton, a noodle, a fool, a gaby. This 
once familiar word is not wholly obsolete. It is sometimes 
used with the Keltic prefix tom^ as in the “Ingoldsby 
Legends,” where tom signifies big — as in Lord Tom- 
noddy — tomnoddy^ a big fool, a tomfool. Shakspeare 
puns upon the word in •• The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona:”— 

Proteus : Did she nod f 

Speed: / (aye). 

Proteus : Nod 1 ; why that’s noddy ! 

Speed: You mistook, sir. 1 say she did nod; and you ask me if 
she did nody and 1 say /. 

Proteus : And that, set together, is noddy . 


Act i. scene i. 
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ThmiteSi the glorious noddU whom Homer makes mention ot 

quoted by Nares. 

Minehew says that tuddy signifies a fool, " because a fool 
is one who nods when he should speak I ” 

Noddipol and niddy-cock are varieties of the word — ^which 
originally signified a baby— applied in contempt to a 
person who had no more sense than an infant ; from the 
Keltic naoidhean, a baby, a simpleton, a ninny ; or it may 
be from neo-dhuin, a nobody, a no man. 

The Lord Tomnoddy,celebrated in the popular Ingoldsby 
Rhymes of the Rev. F. Barham, signifies a big fool, or 
tom-fool, from the Keltic tom, great, big, protuberant ; as 
in the words tom-toe, the big toe ; tom-poker, the big poker ; 
tom-cat, and many other expressions in which the epithet 
occurs. 

Noted weed. In the seventy-sixth sonnet of the scries 
attributed to Shakspeare occurs : — 

Why write I still, all one, ever the same ? 

And keep Invention in a noted "weed. 

That is to say, in the same familiar and well-known garb 
or dress. The word weed, ii^ the sense of dress, has only 
iTcached our time in the phrase a widov/s weeds, though it 
was once common to every species of attire. Attempts 
have beqp made to traee the etymology to weave and 
woven, and even to woad, the blue dye with which the 
ancient Britons were supposed to paint their bodies. But 
the true root is the Keltic eudach, to dress, to clothe; 
thence clothing. 

0 . 

’Ods pitikinsi A common and very vulgar oath. 

’Ods pitikins / can it be six miles yet 7 

CymieUne, act iv. scene 2. 

'Ods is supposed by Nares and other commentators to 
be an abbreviation of God’s ; and pitikins, on the same 
authority, signifies “little pity," or “little pities.” The 
original Keltic phrase appear^, on philological and etymo- 
logical proof, to have been Bods pitigean ! whence, with 
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the retrenchment of the initial B, 'ods pitigean! " Od*s 
bodikins / ” another form of the adjuration, and a favourite 
with inferior authors who strive to Imitate the ancient style 
of familiar oath-taking, is a phrase of similar meaning. 
Both words are obscene, and not blasphemous. Bod 
signifies point — whence bodktn, a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment, — and pit, a hole — ^whence pitigean, a little hole. In 
Keltic and in Hebrew “point” and “ hole” were used 
instead of “ male” and “female” in the primitive ages; 
and in ancient and modern Keltic the wor^ were and are 
applied to the organs of generation in both sexes, without, 
in the origin, any intention of indecency. That pitikin 
should be suspected of meaning a “little pity” is as absurd as 
if one should speak of a “ mereykin ” as a little mercy. See 
Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionary, where pit or pite is described 
as a pit or hole, and with the English words in Greek 
characters, 6e /toor xo/ifiop va/ie <j)op 0e aeKper irapn oip a 
4>epdKe. In Keltic, piteanta signifies lewd and effeminate, 
a word from the same root. From bod comes bawdy. 

OU of Talc. “A nostrum,” says Nares, “which was 
famous in its day as a cosmetic, because talc when calcined 
becomes very white, and was thought a fit substitute for 
ceruse.” 

The mention of it is frequent in the Elizabethan 
writers : — 

He should have brought me some fresh oil of tah; these ceruses 
are common.— Massinger, City Madanty act iv. scene 3. 

She ne’er had, nor hath 

Any belief in Madam Baud-Bees’ bath, 

Or Turner’s oil of talc. 

Ben Jonson, Underwoods. 

Do verily ascribe the German war 
And the late persecution to curling, 

False teeth, and oil of talc. 

City Match (Nares). 

called in jest “the oil of tolk,” for which, 
says Dr. Whitlock in his “Zootomia,” "some women do 
outdo the rarest chymist,” was not and could not be 
extracted from talc, the mineral, and the name had 
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doubtless another origin. "Chambers,” says Nares, 
“derived tale from an Arabic word, signifying a sound 
state of body,” but adds that the derivation is “ not satis* 
factory.” It was, however, much more satisfactory than 
Nares imagined ; and the similarity of sound with the 
name of the mineral was a coincidence, and not a deriva- 
tion. In the Keltic vernacular, taUce means force, vigour, 
solidity, a meaning that no doubt added to the popularity 
of the quack concoction, and was but another rendering of 
what the alchemists called the Philosopher’s Stone and the 
Elixir of Life. 

Old Utis. This obscure phrase occurs in the Second 
Part of “ Henry IV.,” act ii. scene 4. The two *' drawers ” 
or waiters are speaking of the expected visit of the Prince 
and Poins to the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, when one 
says to the other : — 

Sirrah ! there will be the Prince and Master Poins anon ; .and they 
will put on two of our jerkins and aprons ; and Sir John must not 
know of it Bardolph hath brought word. 

The other replies ; — 

By the mass I here will be old utis. It will be an excellent stratagem. 

in a note to this passage, 'Mr. Staunton say.s, “Old utis 
is rare fun. Old is nothing more than an augmentative. 
Utis, according to Skinner, from the French huit, means 
a merry festival, properly the octave, the huit, the octo of a 
saint’s day.” 

Skinner and Staunton are more ingenious than correct 
in their derivation of utis from the French huit, or eight 
The word, if not the name of the head waiter, or other 
per.son of authority in the Boar’s Head — which it may be 
— though this is but a .shadowy conjecture, is more 
probably, a corruption of the Keltic (Gaelic) aite, glad, 
joyous, and aiteas, joy, fun, merriment The word survives 
in another shape in the common and colloquial English 
hoityl toityl Beaumont and Fletcher have hoit in the 
sense of boisterous merriment : — 

He has undone me and his children ; and there he lives at hoiiMb 
and singb and hoits and revels among his drunken companions. 
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Dr. John Donne, at a somewhat later period, has the 
word koiting 

He could do 

The vaulting somersaults, and used to woo 
With koiting gambols. 

The old French borrowed the word kait, liveliness, joy, 
from the Keltic, whence the modem French haiter, to 
cheer up, and de/taiter, to discourage ; whence also souhait, 
a good or pleasant wish. 

Qrt A worthless fragment, a scrap, refuse of bread or 
other food. 

Where should he have his gold ? It is some poor fragment and 
some blender ort of his remainder. 

Timon of Athens^ act iv, scene 3. 

One that feeds on oris and imitations. 

Julius Cipsar, act iv. scene 2. 

From the Keltic orda, a fragment. 

Osprey. A sea eagle, or vulture, that preys on fish. 

1 think he*ll be to Rome 
As is the osprey to the fish— who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature. 

CoriolanuSf act iv. scene 7. 

1 will provide thee with a princely osprey^ 

That as she flieth over fish in pools, 

The fish shall turn their glistening bellies up 
And thou shall take thy liueral choice of all. 

Peelc, The Battle of Alcazar.^ act ii. scene i. 

English philologists have not sought in the Teutonic or 
Saxon, but in the Latin for the origin of this word, and 
have found os^ a bone, and frango^ to break, whence they 
call it ossifragd^ because it breaks the bones of the fish on 
which it feeds. But the same name might be as well 
applied to a wolf, a lion, a tiger, or a boa constrictor. The 
word is pure Keltic, from uisque, water, and preachan, a ' 
a kite, a vulture, a cormorant, or any other ravenous bird ; 
whence uisque preachan — uis-preachan^ an osprey. In the 
same language preachancich signifies ravenous or voracious. 
The Germans call the osprey the nicer^adUr^ the sea eagle, 
and the Jisch-adUr^ or fish eagle. 
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Oaolies. Jewellery, rings, trinkets. 

Your brq^es, pearls, and ouches. 

2 Henry IV., act ii. scene 4. 

Pearls, bracelets, rings, or ouches. 

Or what she can desire. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The etymology is uncertain. Mr. Tyrwhitt in his glossarj’ to 
Chaucer inclines to think that the true word is nouche, from the Italian 
nocchia, any kind of bossc, also a clasp or buckle. — Hares. 

Keltic usgar (pronounced ushgar), a jewel, gem, or any 
kind of personal ornament. Usgar-inhear, a finger-gem, a 
ring; usgaraiche, a jeweller; probably akin to uisgue, 
water; the English say of a diamond that it is of tlie 
finest water. 

Out of thy star. In “ Hamlet,” act ii. scene 2 , Polonius 
informs the king that he remonstrated with Ophelia, for 
encouraging or receiving the love-homage of Hamlet, 
saying to her : — 

Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy star. 

This must not be. 

All the old copies of the tragedy, prior to the Folio of 
[1^2, published sixteen years after Shakspeare's death 
have the phra.se “ out of thy star" which the printers of 
the later volume, not understanding, altered into *' out of 
\hy sphere" Mr. Staunton thought that this was an im- 
proper correction, that the original word, as published 
during Shakspeare’s lifetime, should be allowed to stand, 
and that the meaning is “ Lord Hamlet is a prince beyond 
the influence of the star which governs your fortunes.” 
This is certainly ingenious, but the word nevertheless 
admits of a simpler explanation in the Keltic astar, a way, 
a path, a track, a course, a journey f whence astaraiche, a 
way-farer. Thus, out of thy astar or star, would signify, 
out of thy pathway of life. ^ 

Oversentched haswiveB.- . There has been con- 
siderable discussion as to fhe meaning of the epithet 
oivrscutehcd, which Falstaif applies to the women to whom 
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Justice Shallow, in his youth, endeavoured to make him* 
self agreeable. 

He was lecherous as a monkey; he came ever in the rearward of 
the fashion, and sung those tunes to the merscutched huswives 
which he heard the carmen whistle, and sware they were his fancies, 
his good-nights. — 2 Henry IV., act iii. scene 2 . 

Narcs was of opinion that scutched meant whipped — 
probably at the cart’s tail. Ray thought the word should 
be read overswitched, and that it was usually applied to 
prostitutes, because they had been switched at Bridewell. 
Mr. Staunton included overscutched in his Glossaiy to 
Shakspcarc, but attempted neither etymology nor explana- 
tion. Shakspeare used the word scotch, instead of scutch, 
which signifies to bruise flax, or to switch, to scourge. 
Hence the commentators, including Nares and others, 
came to the conclusion that overscutched meant over- 
whipped ! and that the epithet could only apply to the once 
common punishment inflicted by the magistrates upon 
notorious and unruly prostitutes. But as women of this 
class were not dignified with the title of housewives, and 
as housewives or married women, were not submitted to 
castigation with a whip — though possibly some of them 
.suffered occasionally from kicks or other brutalities from 
their husbands, as is but too often the case among the 
brutal vulgar at the present day, — it is probable that the 
epithets sctttched and <nierscutched had not the meaning 
which too easily satisfied philologists attributed to them. 
Mr. Staunton, in a note to Falstaifs description of Shal- 
low’s youth, says that “ slight, lyrical pieces were by the 
old poets sometimes called their fancies or good-nights 
and it is not likely that Shallow, in his amorous moments, 
should have sung such pieces to harlots of such low estate 
as to have been over-much whipped, either at the cart’s-tail 
or at Bridewell. Perhaps the Keltic sgendakh (quasi' 
scutch), to dress, to adorn ; and sgeudaichte, dressed, adorned, 
may throw light on the obscurity of Falstaff’s soliloquy ; 
and that he meant over-dressed housewives, gaily attired, 
and fond enough of admiration to be flattered by the 
“ fancies ” and “ good-nights " of such gallants as Shallow. 
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Paddng. This wo^ is used in “ Lear ” act iii. scene i, 
when Kent meets the gentleman on the heath amid a 
violent storm of thunder and lightning, and inquires after 
the King, — 

There is division 
’Twixt Albany and Cornwall ; — 

What hath been seen 

Either in snuffs and packings of the Dukes, 

Or the hand'Hein which both of them have borne 
Against the old kind King. 

A difficulty has arisen among the commentators as to the 
meaning of the word packing. Nares seems to think that 
pack is a corruption of “ pact ” and “ compact,” while Mr. 
Staunton, in a note on the passage says, snuffs, mean petty 
dissensions or tiffs ; and packings signify plots, intrigues, 
&c.” Mr. Staunton's definition of snuffs might have in- 
cluded " angry rebukes ” or “snubs ; ” and packings would 
have been better described by reference to its Keltic origin, 
from bac or pac, to hinder, to impede, to obstruct, whence 
the modern English “ baulk,” to fru.strate. The packings 
of the two Dukes against the old kind King, were not the 
^lots or underhand intrigues against him, but the baulks 
and impediments which they put in the way of his will and 
the frustration of his purposes. 

Paiocke. In the scene with Horatio, after the con- 
science-smitten king and queen have abruptly rushed from 
the play which Hamlet had prepared “ to try their souls,” 
Hamlet suggests that if Fortune should turn traitor to him, 
he might “get a fellowship in a cry (or company, or 
crew) of players,” and so earn his own livelihqod. He 
then recites a stanza from a ballad, apparently of his own 
making: — 

For thou dost know, 0 Damon dear. 

This realm dismantled was, 

Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A ywj—yvey—Paiocke. 

Struck Jjy the incongruous word, Horatio remarks that 
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Hamlet at all events might have rhymed I The commen- 
tators have nearly all agreed that Paiocke is a misprint for 
peacock, but why peacock they have not attempted to 
cxplmn. If it be a misprint, it might just as well be paddock, 
a toad, used in that sense in the same play, where Hamlet, 
act iv. scene 3 , speaking to his mother, says : — 

Who 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib. 

Such fair concernings hide ? 

The word also occurs in “Macbeth,” act i. scene i, where 
it is used as the name of an evil spirit: "Paddock calls 
— anon 1 anon ! ” The stanza might therefore mean that 
Jove was dismantled or deprived of his kingdom and that 
a toad reigned in his stead ; thus comparing his father to 
Jove and his uncle to a reptile. He had, in his passionate 
reproaches to his mother, compared his father to Hyperion 
and his uncle to a satyr. An anonymous author, quoted 
by Mr. Charles Knight, suggests that the mysterious word 
is the Italian baiocco, a small coin of the value of three 
farthings. In Florio’s " New World of Words,” baiocco is 
.said to signify “ a snap, a click, a hurt, also a mite or such 
like small coin.” This conjecture, in Mr. Knight’s opinion, 
“ has great plausibility,” but why Hamlet the Dane should 
use an Italian word, which has no aptness of meaning, is 
not very clear, and not at all plausible. 

If the word be not a misprint, and be drawn, as so 
many of Shakspeare’s misunderstood words were, from the 
Keltic, a possible, though not positive, etymology may be 
found in that language, where paidh {dh silent) signifies to 
pay — the French payer, the Italian pagare. Turning to 
paidh, in the Dictionaries-of the Scottish and Irish Gaelic, 
a reference is found to ioc, rent, payment, tribute. As the 
.short dialogue between Hamlet and Horatio turns upon 
the fancy of the former that he might earn his bread as 
an actor, might not payment of tribute — ^be the 

true meaning of the disputed Paiocke t If, however, it be 
a misprint, and the Keltic derivation be inadmissible. 
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paddock rather than peacock seems to meet the true sense, 
and the covert allusion of the passage. 

Palliament. The white robe or gown assumed by 
candidates for office in ancient Rome. A robe of any 
kind. 

The people of Rome 
Send thcc by me, their tribune and their trust, 

This palliament of white and spotless hue. 

Titus Andronicus^ act i. scene i. 

A consideration of the origin of the words pallium^ 
palliament^ and pall, sends the mind back to the very 
earliest ages, when the arts of spinning and weaving were 
unknown, .'ind when men wore the skins of wild beasts to 
cover their nudity or protect them from the severity of 
the climate, as is recorded in Genesis iii, 21 : — 

Unto Adam also, and to his wife, did the Lord God make coats of 
skins, and clothed them. 

Pallium, and its extensions or contractions of meaning, is 
from the Keltic peall, the hide or skin of an animal ; 
peallair and pcallag, a sheepskin ; pcallaidcach, one who 
Is dressed in skins. The hides or skins of animals were 
the materials of which the first robes were formed ; and a 
“buffalo robe^' is in the present day the common name for 
a buffalo hide. The word robe is from the same Keltic 
source as pallium, viz. rob, the hair or skin of an animal ; 
robach, hairy, shaggy ; and robair, a skinner ; whence the 
first robber was he who first deprived the bear of his skin 
or the sheep of his fleece, so that skinner and robber were 
once identical in meaning. The thought was put by Shak- 
speare into the mouth of King Lear when he addresses the 
naked Edgar (act iii. scene 4) : — 

Is man no more than this? Consider him well. Thou owest the 
worm no silk, the beast no hide* the sheep no wool. . . . Thou 
art the thin^ itself: unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor 
bare forked animal as thou art ! 

The Keltic pcall, a skin or hide, whence a vestment 
and ii covering, has a metaphorical meaning in palliate. 
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and palliatlM; to ptiUUiU a &alt or aa ofience^ b to 
cover it or clothe it widi aa excttse ; and ptUUattM ie 
the act<^ accusiog or covering up a fiiult by an explanatipn 
that hides its enormity. 

Fash. In “Winter’s Tale^” act !. scene n, Lsentes, 
su^ictQus of tile fidelity of his wife, Hsrmione^ addresses 
his little son, MamiUius, and asks : — 

Art thou calf? 

MamiUius : Yes, if ye will, my lord. 

LaotUat Tkoa wanfst a rough /orA and tibe shoots that I have^ 
To be full like me. 

“ Ca^' in this passage was probably at one time in the 
English vernacular a term of peculiar endearment for a 
young child—as it remains to this day, among the Gaelic- 
speaking people of Scotland. A Highland mother has no 
more affectionate word for her baby boy than tno laock^ 
my calf. (See that word anU). 

Nares thought that pash meant something belong- 
ing to a calf ot bull, and that it was probably a provincial 
word that had not been traced out, adding that Steevens 
pretended to derive it from pag, a kiss in Spanish, a deri- 
vation for which there is neitiier proof nor probability. 
Grose mentio'ns maA-pask as meaning a madcap in 
Cheshire. Mr. T. Wright says that in the same county 
pash means brains ; and Mr. Staunton, who, though ig^ 
norant of the Keltic, came very near the mark in this 
instance, explained pash as a tufted head or brow. The 
word in reality means the forehead, and is the English 
rendering of the Gaelic bathats (pronounced bash or /nx4), 
signifying the brow or forehead. The word absuh, in its 
sense of to browbeat or intimidate, is from the same r^t 
Thus, in the forlorn speech of Leontes to the innocent 
child, whom he suspects may not be his own, a ^ rough 
pash** means a brow furrow^ with care, like his hither’s, 
and the “ shoots ” the emblematic horns which the jealous 
huri»nd is afraid he wears. 

If this had been known to the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 
one of the many editors of Sha k speare, he wbuld tutt, 

X 
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Mhtm Into Hn. Jodkious «rrar« eominao to liin^ 
to VtAmb, aikl M wpposkig that Leoittes coni- 

pan4 WaMelf to n tuUi the dm of a ealC 11 akme^ia 
aftemptlng to explain the passage^ nys, tdl me 
that ave like me, that 3 k>u are my cal/. I am the 
hom^ bull, tibou wantest the rough head and the horns 
of that animal completely to resemble fitther.* The 
force of absurdity could go no fnrdier, unless it were 
exceeded by the attempted eluddation of another com- 
meatatcN’, Henley, who says that Leontes meant to tell 
the child that to be a " calf he must have a tuft on his 
forehead, and the )roung horns that shoot up on it I” As 
if Leontes had a veritable tuft on his forehead, and the 
" horns ” wen not the figurative horns with which cuckolds 
were supposed to be endowed. 

Patdh. Shakspeare several times uses this word to 
signify a fool, and also, in " Midsummer Night’s Dream," 
says a patched fool. "Wolsey," says Nares, “had two 
foob, both occasionally called PcUch. One old author," 
he adds, “ seems to have thou^t that Patch was originally 
t|e proper name of some celebrated fool. Queen Elisa- 
I|Bth also had a paUkV From the varied Costume worn 
by profesMonal fools, in attendance as part of the household 
or retinue of the kings and great nobles (among others 
the Lmd Mayor of London kept a professional fool), it 
has been conjectured that the name Uras given to them 
from the wearing a patched or parti-coloured coat. By 
some the srord has been derived from the Italian paaae, a 
madman. But the professional fools srcre by no means 
mad. On the contrary, they were remarkably dever peoples 
retained for their wit, to amuse and make sport Sac their 
masters, and in this capacity were licensed to say seveto 
things, which arould not have been tolerated in men udto 
were not covered with the cloak of privilege and 
folly. Massinger speaks of the “ idiot, the 
the booby," and Beaumont ‘and Fletcher hape "csS, ton 
patch angi puppy, and beat me if you phxMMi.*’ An 
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fi«cdtorldie4 jMter» iftfeiiot aUe<4xid 
fw dy -wHted dkeli, «tid as orijg^oid^, and in fast msst com* 
OMMdy, tbcj artte httndtt>ncks,and from that chewnstanoe 
predttM ftoa the caieer oi arms, it b likdy that tile 
name of ^ Patch* was given to tiwm on account of their 
pefiona! peculiarity, and that the toot of the t^tprobcioua 
epithetb no other t^n the Keltic faitor >siiAr (pronounced 
/oati), a hunch or hump on the bdck, and faikagff, one 
having a hump. T followed tty e in Keltic woids is 
pronounced as eh (see Pleach^. 

FodigTee. This thoroughly English word, of which no 
philologist; as yet, has been able to trace the origin, with 
any satisfactory result, appears four times in Shakspeare. 
Its meaning, however, is by no means so obscure as its 
source. 

Overlook his petbgru. 

And when you find him evenly derived 
From his most famed of iiunous ancestors; 

Edward the Third. 

Henry F’, act ii scene 4 

But for the rest, yon tell a pedtgree of three score and two years ; 
a silly time to make prescriptions for a kingdom’s worth.->3nf H«ay 
Vl^ act 111. scene 3. 

The French have no other word for pedigree than 
gMalegte; while the (jermans have stamm-taum,ot stem- 
tree, a word which well expresses the meaning. Mr. 
Stormontb, in hb excellent English Dictionary, one of the 
very few that seem to be aware that the Gaelic enters less 
pr more into the foundations of Englttii, has not been able 
or thottfj^t it worth while to trace ptiigne to its sources, 
but contents himself with citing, only to reject tbe 
etymology suggested by Mr. Wedgwood from ^eddegnks 
whidi Mr. Wedgwood renders the tree ytf degrees t though 
how be came to Imagine that pud^ a foot, signified tree fo 
not eiear. He also rejects with equally good reason Ae 
desivation presented by Mr. Skeat, from pted de greui or 
the '‘foot of a crane.* Among other derivations tiuit 
have been aef; fbrtii in Dictionaries, Worcester gives pro* 

a 
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nioenpe to ttwt ftom the Pretidi a father^ and i^gmt 
ix, gradus patrtcm, ot^ ptdenio patrum, or degrfs dtsfUres, 
Ferhapa» hoarever, if all Aese and many oAex philolo^sts 
who haim not even Aeir favourite Saxon or An j:lo>Saxon 
to foil back upon, had looked into Ae native speech of the 
British people, th^ would have found the origin of Ais 
BriAh word in paisd, a child ; zxAgreight a flock or troop ; 
Ae children succeeding each oAer in Aeir generations. 
The Kymric has gri, a herd, a flock. 

Fooled— Filled. In the " First Part of Henry VI.,*' act 
i. scene 3, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, calls Ae Bishop 
of Winchester, a ''peetd priest,’ or '^pitted priest." Thp 
word is written both ways. Mr. Staunton glossed it as 
''puUd priest," because Ae heads of priests were shaven 
on Ae crown, so that peei'd meant shaven. Peel is from 
Ae Keltic peeM, a skin, whence peel, to skin, or to strip oflT 
Ae skin or outer covering. Shakspeare, in Ae " Merchant 
of Venice ” ^eaks of ptUed vnxds, and it is just possible 
that Mr. Stounton’s gloss may be correct. 

Folting. Shakspeare uses this word in different senses, 
tn " Lear " he has " Ae pelting of Ae pitiless storm," in 
the sam9 play he has " low farms, poor pelting villages ; " 
in " Midsummer Night’s Dream," act ii. scene i/tppeurs 

Gmtagious fogs ; which falling on the ItttS 
Have tvtxy pelting nvo* made so pntad 
That they have overhome their eontineBts." 

* 

In " Richard II.,’’ act ii. scene 1, he says, "like to a tene* 
ment or pelting farm." In all Aese passages, except Ae 
first, the word has been rapposed to mean petty, paltry, 
mean, contemptible. In Ae " Rape of Lucrece ” occurs the 
phrase " to pelt and swear ; " in " Wit’s Fits and Fanciea,’’ 
quoted by Nares, “ the young man was in a pelting chafet" 
and in AeVWranglii^ Lnvers" (1677), “Ae letter whidtput 
you in such a pelt.” Tlitae are not susceptible of Ae samd 
interpretation, but seem"taj|be«ynonymous with Ae epitbefe 
applied to the " piAess stiwm ’’ in " Lear.” Pelting,itk Ae 
sense of assailing, beating in anger, is derived Ae 
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K<^ AmA to strOee^ «nd dmiUt, struck. In the sense 
of mean or contemptible^ Todd, in his revised edition' of 
Johnson, says the nrotd was originally If this was 

not a printer’s error for paltry, and th^ word should really 
be petting, the derivation is probably to be found in the 
Kdtic peetU, a skin, an undressed sheepskin ; and peattag, 
a person clothed in sheepskins, and thence signifying % 
shabby, mean, ragged man or woman. Pealtag signified 
a patched, disreputable cloak or other garment; and 
petlUchd, a hut or booth made up of clay, eai^ and wattles, 
and generally roofed with skins. This derivation would 
explain Shakspeare’s phrases of villages and pelting 
farms. 

Periwig. From the French perruque, a wig. The word 
and the article were introduced into England in' 1572, 
during the boyhood of Shakspeare. He employs the word 
three times, once in the " Two Gentlemen of Verona,” once 
in the ” Comedy of Errors,” and the third time in the oft- 
quoted speech of Hamlet to the player^ act iii. scene 2 

*'Oh, it oiibnds me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig^ptiieA 
feUow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to spbt the ears of the 
groundlings." 

French philologists derive the word perruque from the 
Italian parruga, but make no attempt to trace the ori^n 
any farther. The Italian parruga, corrupted by the French 
into perruque, and by the English into periwig, is from the 
Keltic barr pronounced pai^, a cap, a hat, a helmet, a head- 
dress, a top, and gruag, the hair of the head, whence barr~ 
ghruaek pronounced parr-ruag, the gh silent in ghruag), 
a head-dress of hair. The Italian language is quite as 
much indebted to the Keltic as the French and Enj^ish. 
The English vng is merely the last syllable of the corrupt ■ 
word periavtg There was no name for the article in 
EogUsh, excq>t perhaps ”£dse hair,*’ prior to the ye»x 1572. 

Wbarniw. This word occurs in “A Lover’s Complaint,” 
pafaltehed in iGog, with Shakspeare’s name but without his 
authority, at the end of the “Sopnets,” cS which it has 
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long barn timnlsed^ and feeently proved* ibat be only 
'wrote a ^ortloii. 

SmO dMW ^in|a ms yet npOe Usicbia t 
His jMw w i Jf down began bnt to appear 
Like unshom vdvet. 

Mr. Staunton asks, “Is this corrupt?’* Malone suppoees 
1^ fkmix that the lady means, matchless, tare; “ but so,” 
be adds, “ the allusion is very far-fetched.” Mr. Staunton’s 
doubt was justified and Malone’s hypothesis untenable. 
Fimche, in Gaelic, signifies jet or jet black, which is, there 
can be little doubt, the word, rendered phoenix by the 
printers. In Gaelic “cAo dubk ri finicho” signifies as 
black as jet. By this interpretation the simile of the 
fabulous bird the phoenix, compared to the nascent down 
on the chin of a youth, is divested of all obscurity, and 
Shakspeare’s meaning stands out clearly. 

Fidked. The meaning of this word, as used by Shak- 
speare and his contemporaries, appears to be neat in 
apparel or precise in manners and behaviour ; of^ as Nares 
renders it, “ nicely spruced out in dress.” 

He is too ^itd, too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it wen,— 
Lffois LaJbeui^s Lost, act v. scene 3. 

' Tbe age is grown so picked, that the toe of die peasant comes so 
ntar the bed of the courtier, he galls his kibe.— act v. scene 1. 

Certain quaint^ ^eked and neat companions, attired i la mode dt 
Greends Defence cf Gm^ Catching. 

Nares, who hazards no etymology of his own, remarks 
on this word that “ all the explanations from piked shoes, 
beards, &c., are nothing to the purpose ; nor from the 
sense of pkked, meaning selected, picked out” Steevens 
thought he had solved the mystery, when he suggested that 
it might be a “metaphor taken from birds who dress 
themselves by pidkingoat,ov pruning, their broken feathers.” 
B and P are interchangeable in all the Keldc languages ; 
so that the root of picked, in the sense employed by Sbak- 
spcare, is to be sought in the Keltic beaehd, accurate exact;* 
perfect, precise; equivalent in ftp acceptation to the modem 
“ prim ” and “ Superfine,” when the -latter word Is used ftl 
ridicule of over-nicety in dress, language, or demeanour. 
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9idkft4U|t6^ Thtt appears to Imite Iwui « mmnnwr 
name foi^ t lioupe of probation Ih the EUiabethaii aim 
aiMl is frequently os^ by Shakspeare^ Ben Jonsof^ and 
other draniatists. 

Nares asserts that " a AtUeA with fiies upon it was a 
common mark of a house of ill-fame, and that the piies 
were intended as a defence against riotous invasiiMi.*’ The 
explanation is not satisfactory, either as regards the {dices 
or the indignant morality of the invaders, in an immoral 
age, when such houses were not looked upon by the 
authorities with any particular reprobation. 

Pidtt-Aatek appears to have been derived from the 
GaeUc /ijfAr, a bird, and teacAt a house. In early times, 
and even in the ballad poetry of the last century, iird or 
durd was a term of endearment for a young woman, as in 
the Scottish ballad of " Burd Hden,’* and Campbell’d fine 
poem of “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter:”— 

And by my swotd the bonnie bitd 
la danger shall not tarry. 

Pickt-kateh would thus signify the bird-house, the bird- 
cage, the bower of beauty, a euphemism that covered the 
coarse indecency of the meaning. 

Fieto (Tlie). Shakspeare makes no mention of the 
Piets, but the ” Piets and Scots ” are alluded to ty Ben 
Jonson, and others of his contemporaries. The Romans, 
led astray by tire sound of the word by which the Piets 
described 'themselves in their native language^ considered 
that the pkts were pkti, that is {Tainted, and that they 
painted their bodies to frighten their enemies. The brave 
Piets were not such fools as the Romans supposed them to 
be; but simply called themselves in their own tongue 
conquerors, from buaidhick (<f4 silent), to conquer ; whence 
buat-icA and buai-tchu {p and p identical in sound) quasi 
picb—9A it sounded to the ears of the Romans— as well as 
to those of the Goths and Anglo-Saxons. The aborigines 
of the North Amerioui continent call themselves **btaves,” 
and in the same manner a tribe of the aborigines of the 
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Brit^ Ides' oaiUed fbemselves conquerors orVietcnis. ‘tbe 
Latin aford viaiMyigdahcd from the same Kdtic root 

iHgtnyo. A very aiicient word now obsolete^ wlddi 
all the Archaic Dictionaries claim as a word of endearment 
for a young girl or woman. Nares thinks it a buiiesqm 
word, though there is no burlesque about it except in the 
imagination of those who obstinately attach to it the idea 
of ” pig,” or the young of the swine, with which it has 
nothing to da It occurs in a song of the time of Henry 
VIII., sometimes attributed to that monarch, and entitled 
“ My sweete sweetinge.” 

Above all others praise must I 
And love my pretty ^gsnye. 

For none I fod so womaftly 
As my sweete sweetinge. 

It also occurs in the “Arcadia” of Sir Philip Sydney:— 

Misa, mine owne ptgs^e, thou shalt have news of Dametas. 

The hybrid Anglo-Saxon language had figa for a girl, 
whence the ludicrous public-house sign of "Pig and 
Whistle,” which was nothing more than a corruption of 
“ Piga and Wassail,” that is, a lass and a glass, or Venus 
dhd Bacchus, as the sign of mirth, conviviality, and enjoy- 
Ihent. The root of ptga is the Keltic beag, little; a word 
which was afterwards applied to the young of the swine, 
not because they were swine, but because they were little 
ones. The syllable occurs in several words quoted by Dr. 
Johnson and others, as ^ggtn, a small earthenware or 
wooden vessel ; pig-widgeon, a small fairy; ptgwiggen, a 
dwarf, &c. The final syllable in pigsnu appears to be 
from the Gaelic snuadh, beautiful, fair, pretty; whence 
ptgsnu is synonymous with the French, une beUe /rtifr^and 
the English "pretty little one.” 

Ptgsnye did not survive the Elizabethan era, and 
scarcely extended into it The growing obsolescence aS 
the Keltic at that period, and the more general prevalencd 
of the Saxon-English, consequent upon the example set at 
London, together with the introduction of words from the 
Latin, caused its origin to be forgotten ; and the ayUable 
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/j^anedftted in ^ Snxon mind with tiie young of the 
swine, rendered it uncouth and disagreeable. So it became 
vulgar and was ultimately forgotten and thrown out of 
usage. 

Filly Code. A word in common use in ^e fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, often applied in the 
sense of the modem phrase — * a jolly cock,” or “jolly okl 
cock.” 

A prime cock, a pOheodu, a darling, a beloved \nii^FlorUh 
PiUieoch sat on PUUeoek hill, 

Halloo 1 Halloo! Loo I Loo I 

Edgar in KingLtar^ act iiL scene 4. 

Pillicoek, the penis ; likewise a term of cndearmentir^/faffiwrl/. 
The mentula.— 

This obscene word is evidently derived from the Keltic 
pealt, shaggy; peallagt a little bunch of hair, and eoc, to erect, 
to stand up straight; whence Pillicoek hill in this sense, as 
used hy Edgar, in Shakspeare, would signify the mons 
venetis. 

Fioned and twilled brims. This phrase occurs in 
the masque introduced in the fourth act of the “Tempest,” 
when Iris, invoking Ceres, says : — 

Most bounteous Lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and pease ; 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 

And flat meads thatt^ed with stover, them to Imep ; 

Thy banks with pioned and twilled hnsoM, 

Which spongy April at thy best betrims. 

Stover, piotud, and twilled, in this passage, are all 
obsolete. Stover is a northern word for fodder ; exempli- 
fied by Mr. Halliwell in his Archaic Dictionary ; pioned is 
supposed either to mean adorned with piones or peonies, 
or fnnged pine-trees, — ^both doubtful ; while twilled 

has excited cmtsiderable difference of opinion. The word 
does not appear in Johnson or in later Dictionaries. In a 
note on the passage Mr. Staunton says, “ According to 
Henley,* pioned and ttvilled htims,* meant brims 'dug and 
begrim^' ” Hanmer and Steevens contend that tiie poet 
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Iiad in view the m«r^ of a streaia adorned witik ioiweni, 
while Mr. Collier's annotator would read "fitinsd and 
t$ikd,” Mr. Stauntdh added diat he " much preferred the 
interpretation of Hanmer and Steevens to eiAer of the 
others, but that he did not think it advbable to alter the 
text” 

If a river were tmm*fullit would, if "spongy April*' 
continued to pour down the rain, be likely to overflow ; 
and this suggests that possibly tmU is derived from the 
Keltic tu$/t an overflow, a deluge, an inundation ; and 
tut/tck, to overflow. 

The word ptotud seems to be too obscure for elucidation, 
thou^ more likely to come from pine*tree than from tiie 
beautiful garden flower — the ptony or peony— neves so 
common as to grow wild in meadows or on the banks of 
rivers. 

Pittj'Ward and Peat In "The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” act id scene i. Sir Hugh Evans asks Simple if 
he knows which way Dr Cams has gone, and in what 
direction he had looked for him. Simple replies * — 

ij^Many, sir' the ptffte-mxd, the park-ward, every way* old* 
Wuidsor way ' and every way but the town way ' 

Nares says that no such place as Pitty-ward was known 
in Windsor , in which he is quite right "Modem editors,” 
he adds, "have very arbitrarily changed it to aty ward, 
which was the very way that Simple said he had not 
looked , besides tha^ Windsor was no city. Petty-werd is 
more probable; Mr Steevens says there was a place so 
called at Bristol ” 

The Pittte-ward, as used by Simple, seems to have con- 
veyed, and been meant to conv^, a sneer and an inuendo. 
The word peat, as used by Shalopeare, nuk||supply a clue 
to the elucidation of the difliculty, and being a coarse term 
for a woman, derived from the indecent word pit or pite 
(pronounced peele), it expressed Simple’s aflirmation tiiat 
he had looked fer Caius in fhe direction whither he mig^t 
perchance have gone to look for Anne Page. Caiae at 
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the condnrioii of the scene, eompldiihig of tiie Host, who 
had misled both him and Sir Hu^ Evans, replies to 
Evans, who thieatens revenge : — 

By Cart vh all ny heart, he pranise to bring me^ vem is Anne 
Page. By Gar! be deceive me too I 

Evans : Well, I will smite hu noddles I pray yon, follow ! 

Ptait as applied contemptuously in speaking of a woman, 
though glossed by Nares, Charles Knight; Staunton, and 
others as a " pet *’ or spoiled diOd, had not, and was not 
designed to have that meaning by Shakspeare and other 
dramatists of his time. 

A pretty /raf, 'ris best 
Put finger in the eye, and she Imew why. 

TasHhig ef tha SMrsw. 
You are a pretty peaf, indiffierent fidr to& 

Massinger, Jlfaid of Honoar. 

To see that proud, pert feat, our youngest rister. 

Old play of Lear, 

A dtisen and his wMob 
Both sitting on one horse, upon the way 
I overtook ; the wench a pretty peat. 

Donats Poems. 

The phrase '* 'Ods Pitikins ” supplies a further illustra- 
tion of the real and obscene meaning of Pit and Peat. 
(See ’Ods pitikisis^ 

Flaoket. A petticoat, a little petticoat ; a word now 
obsolete, but of frequent occurrence in the Elizabethan 
period, and which survives in the name of a beautiful old 
English melody, “Joan’s Placket’s tom.’’ Shakspeare 
describes Love, as 

Liege of all loiterers and malcontents. 

Dread pnnoe plackets. 

Lamps Labous*s Lost, let iii. scene i. 

In thh pa^^e, and in others dted by Nares from Ben 
Jonson among ^e rest, placket signifies a woman, as 
“petticoat ’’ does in a flippant modem colloquialism. It is 
the Keltic peaUt^, abbreviated into plag, and pladt, a 
covenog or garment; the primary root being peail, a skin 
ochide, wwn in the earliest ages, before men fxxik to ti» 
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manufactttfe of textile fiilxics The Latiq yaUkm is firoio 
the same root 

A passage in ** Winter's Tale,'* act iv. scene 3, has given 
occasion to much comment llie Qown says x— 

Is there no manners left among maids ? 

Will they wear their ptaek^ 

When tijey should bear their faces * 

The third line is evidently corrupt, and conveys no 
meaning. How can they bear their faces f And should 
not bare be substituted for bear f and another word, not 
mentionable to ears polite, and only used by the rudest of 
clowns, be substituted {ox faces ^ The mention of plackets 
covering the place which the Clown thinks might advan- 
tageously be bare in his lewd meaning, will suggest the 
word intended 

That the French word fesse was once used in England 
appears from its partial preservation in the word feasct to 
beat, to whip, to chastise on the posterior, which is still 
heard in the phrase, " I'll fease you,” applied to an unruly 
child. The French fesser^ta flog, is rendered by Beycherelle, 
frapper Us /esses avec la main ou les verges, equivalent to 
tlie colloquial Scotch “ skelp your doup,” and the English 
“smack your bottom" The word appears as pkeese in 
Shakspeare, and As/eese in Ben* Jonson. 

111 pheese you 1’ &ith. 

Tamngofthe Shrew. 

Come, will you quarrel '* I’ll feeee you, sirrah 

Ben Jonson, The AUhemsst, 

1 11 pheese his pnde. 

Trothu and Cresstdoy act 11 scene 3 

The place indicated by the Clown is expressed to ears 
polite by the Greek wvyi;, and by the epithet katlapyge^ the 
French beau cul, applied to a beautiful ancient statue of 
Venus It is remarkable that none of the editors and 
commentators upon Shakspeare have suggested this inter- 
pretation of a passage, which as it stands, is wholly unin- 
telligible Mr. Staunton, his latest and perhaps most 
careful editor, makes no allusion to it 

PlMdt A muddy and shallow pond or pool 
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He leavet a tHuiOawjfiiiui to {denge bim in tbe de^. 

Tamh^^ du Shnw^ art i. scene i. 

To pUah or spUuh in the water is a word, say the 
etymol<i|ists, that is formed from the sound. Mr. Wedg-<> 
wood suggests the German pladdem or ptatsehem, as the 
origin. The word, used as a noun by Shakspeare, is from 
the Gaelic phis (pronounced phsh), to daub with mud or 
mire^ and ^aiseadh, a miry pool. 

Pleadl. To intertwine, to interfold, to interplait. 

With pleached arms, bending down his corrigible wSty— Antony 
and Cleopatra, act iv. scene is. 

Walldng in a thick pleached alley, a very orchard, were they m/er- 
heard — Much Ada about Nothing, act iii. scene 1. 

This word is nearly obsolete, ekcept in poetical compo- 
sition. A modem prose writer or speaker would scarcely 
talk of pleached arms, but would say folded arms. Pleach 
is synonymous with plait, fold, twine, interlace, inter- 
weave ; and is held by English etymologists to be 
synonymous with plight, and to be derived from the 
Teutonic pflicht, duty. This is utterly erroneous ; to 
plight one’s troth is not to twine, or fold. The true root 
is the Gaelic pleat, a fold ; whence the English plait The 
plural of pleat, or fold, is pleate ; and t in Gaelic, when 
followed by the vowels e or r, is pronounced as ch / whence 
the poetical word pleach as used by Shakspeare. 

Point devise. ** It is difficult” says Nares, *' to ascer- 
tain the origin of this phrase, which appears like French, 
but for which there is no authority in the French language.” 
It signifies precise, nice to excess, completely in the 
fashion : — 

I abhor such phanatical phantasma, sucdi insotiable and P(dnt de 
vise companions.— ZtfvrV Labour’s Lost, act v. scene i. ^ 

You are rather point devise in your accoutrements .— You Like 
It, act iii. scene a. 

Thus far the nuptial hour all fitted point deviu. 

Drayton, PelyoiHon. 

When men, unmanly, now are garish, gay, 

Trick't, spruce, terse, quaint, nice, soft, tUL point devite’ 
Fasdcuhts fionm, 
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Douoe tlMMigttt llie word had some reference to needle* 
work, as In foint lace ; and Gifford was of opinion that it 
was a mathematical term. If it were not a Frend phrase^ 
** faint de via" without idee or defect — ^which no com* 
mentator has suggested— the word map possibly be a 
corruption of the Keltic iuainte, eat, and aikais (wais), 
custom, usage, fatiiion, manner; whence bnainU abkais, 
cut after the established fashion, dressed, accoutred or 
fitted up in the extreme of fashion. 

Poaaet. A hot spiced drink, the original accompani* 
ment of the bride-cake at marriage festivals. The word 
ultimately came to signify a hot drink generally. Posset 
was composed of new milk or cream, curdled by spiced 
and sweetened wine in equal quantity. The wine most 
generally used appears to have been "sack.” What is 
now called a asudU, was anciently called a fosset; after* 
wards a “ curdle" The latter word has since been 
corrupted into amdJt, the drink giveq to women after 
child-lxrth. 

Possa-ws supposed to be efficacious in exciting amorous 
desires, as appears from many allusions in the works of 
me Elizabethan and later dramatists. Thus in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, a servant, speaking of the marriage of his 
mistress : — 

And, boys ! I have bespoke a fosHt ! Somebody 
Shall give me thanks for it ! 't has a few toys in^ 

Will raise commotions m a bed, lad 1 

Honest Masis Fortune, act v. scene 3, 
And with a sudden vigour it doth fosset 
The thin and wholesome blood. 

Hamlet, act i. scene 5. 

AH that happy is betide 

Both the bridegroom and the bride. 

And when the cake and fossd come 
With summons to elysium. 

The God of Love convey them to their rest. 

Efithalamium. 1665 

In its after sense of a hot drink merely, Shakspeare 
makes Macbeth say of the night-guards of King Duncan 
that he “'^ad drugged possets" 
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Xa iJMir j^onnoe of the Kdtic components of the 
kagiMge^ and of Ihe fiu± that possit was essentially a 
maniage potion, so ppqse d to have a special efficacy in 
eadting iunoroas desiies, English philolc^ts have all 
been content to derive the word fix>m the Latin potto. 
The true etymology, however, is the Keltic pot, to many, 
to espouse^ and posaidk, marriage. Witii a similar miscon- 
ception, they have invariably derived caudh—^ which the 
root is the Keltic eadail, sleep — from the Frendi dumdt 
and the* Latin caltdus, hot The following recipe for the 
making of a posset secundum artem, may interest some 
readers who are wise enough not to despise a good thing 
becauseit happens to be out of frishion. It is taken from a 
cookery book, entitled “ The True Gentlewoman’s Delight” 
published towards the end of the seventeenth century 

To Make a Sack Posset . — Take two quarts of pure good 
cream, and a quarter of a pound of the best almonds. 
Stamp them in the cream and boyl, with amber and musk 
therein. Then take a pint of Sack in a basin, and set on 
a chafing-dish till it be blood-warm ; then take the yolks 
of twelve eggs, with four of their whites, and beat them 
well together ; and so put the eggs into the Sack. Then 
stir all tc^ether over the coals, till it is all as thick as you 
would have it. If you now take some amber and musk, 
and grind the same quite small, with sugar, and strew this 
on the top of your posset, I promise you that it shall have 
a m'ost delicate and pleasant taste. 

Pother. This word in the first folio edition of Shak- 
speare, was written pudder. It is used by Lear, when out 
in the storm on the heath with the poor fool, to describe 
the deafening noise of the thunder 
Let the great gods 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er onr heads 
Find out thdr enemies now. 

KittgLear, act m. scene s. 

Pother can scarcely be called either obsolete or unintel- 
ligible, but its derivation has puzzled all English etymolo- 
gists, most of whom derive it from powder or dust, and 
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some from gunfowder. Mr. Wedgwood Is n&t eonteiited 
widi this explanation, and, dining the word to mean 
disturbance or confused noiw, thinks it may be traceable 
to the ‘same root as blunder, to stir and puddle water, to 
make it thick and muddy. 'Dus explanation does not suit 
the exclamation of Lear in the storm. In all the Keltic 
languages and dialects b and p are very nearly identical in 
sound, and bodhair signifies to deafen, to stun with loud 
noises ; from bodhar, deaf ; whence bother, to deafen, and 
bore, a person who deafens with his perpetual and useless 
talk. The “dreadful pother” of Lear is the deafening 
roar of the thunder ; and the reading of pudder in the 
first folio was perhaps more correct than the pother into 
which the word has been altered in the later editions. 

Prig. This ancient word, which colloquially signifies 
pert, prim, conceited, or “ stuck up " with affectation ; and in 
slang to filch or to steal, is derived from two different 
sources in the original language of the British people. In 
Keltic ^Gaelic), breug (corrupted into pri^, signifies to lie, 
and breugaire, or brengadair, a liar ; and in the same lan- 
guage, preach and preaihan (also corrupted into prig), 
signifies a kite, a vulture, or other bird of prey ; also 
greedy, ravenous, voracious. Shakspearc makes Clown say 
to Autolycus, the knavish pedlar in “ Winter’s Tale,” act iv. 
scene 2, d propos of the imaginary rogue whom Autolycus 
pretends has robbed him : — 

Out upon him ! prig, for my life,/r(^, he haunts wakes, fairs, and 
bear-baitings. 

Here the sense is clearly that of the modem slang word 
to filch, to steal ; and Shakspcare uses it in no other. 
But when in the present diy a fop is called uprig, the 
accusation of theft is not iippiied. In the phrase quoted 
in Worcester’s Dictionary as an example of the use of the 
word, from a writer named Barret,— 

A prigging aad a thievish servant, 

prigging seems to mean lying ; for, if it meant &ie^ng, 
that word would not be euperadded. When, in the 
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Tatlcr^ it is said that “a cane is part of the dress of 
a prigf the word is traceable to the root of breitg^ a lie ; 
because a conceited person, full of false pretences and at- 
tempts to appear and pass himself off for that which he is 
not, is not a prig in the sense of being a thief. The Low- 
land Scotch employ the word in the sense of cheapening 
or beating down the price of an article, on the implied alle- 
gation that it is not worth the price asked for it, and that 
the purchaser, in order to make a bargain, falsely depre- 
ciates its quality. Here the derivation from the Keltic 
breug is obvious. 

Preface. A once common exclamation, expressive of 
good wishes, addressed by the host to the guests at the 
commencement of a repast: — 

Sweet sir, sit ! most sweet sir, sit ! Pro find 
Wli.it }()ii w'ant in meat, we’ll luive in dnnk ! 

2 Henry IW act v. scene 3. 

Iioforc the second coinse the C.irdinal came in, booted and spurred, 
all sudilenl) among them, and hide them pro/tue! — Stowe’s Annnls, 

Como, thou clerk of (iluttony's kitchen, bid me prof till's 
llamlbook, 

Attcmi)ts have been made, but without success, to trace 
ptoface to the Italian prof act ia — a word which, Nares 
remarks, is not to be found in any Italian Dictionary — and 
to the barbarous French “Aw prou /<7/r /erre*,’’ which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Staunton, exists in Italian, and is to be found 
in Klorio's Dictionary as />//cw pro ri fact in — much good 
may it do you ! Without questioning the accuracy of this 
origin, it may be suggested that the w'ord is susceptible of 
a derivation more familiar to the ICnglish people — in the 
speech of their British ancestors — and that it may be fairly 
traceable to the Keltic brcas^/i^ fine, brave, good, the 
Scottish braw, and a feast or festival ; whence breagk- 
feis, equivalent to the Anglicised “ brave feast,*’ and cx- 
j)res.sive of the wdsh that the assembled guests may enjoy 
a brave entertainment. 

The close resemblance ol profacc to pnfacc led to much 
l)unning among the w riters of the IClizabcthan and Jacobean 
l)criods. 

\ 
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Frog, Firogue, Froke, Frod. The first three of these 
words, which all seem to have a common origin, is derived, 
according to Johnson, from progress — of which he thinks 
it is an abbreviation. Prague and proie are but varieties 
of the spelling. Nares, in doubt as to the meaning of 
suggests “ to seek, to piy about.” Projfue, he says, is to 
steal, the same as prigj^e, to filch. Proke, he thinks, is to 
stir, to poke ; and prod^ according to nearly all the Dic- 
tionaries, signifies to goad. 

Wc travel sea and soil, we pry, we prowl, 

We pro|;ress and wc pro^^ from pole to pole. 

Quarles’ Emblems, 

What less than fool is man to and plot. — Idem, 

And that man in the gown, in my opinion, 

Looks like a/rtf^»'i//iy^knavc. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The Queen was ever at his elbow to prickc and proke him forward. 
^Ammianus Marcellinus, 

Broker is still synonymous with poker in Ireland. — Nares. 

In Keltic, where b and p are pronounced nearly alike, hro^c^ 
.signifies to push, to goad, to .stimulate, to spur, to excite, 
to poke. This is doubtle.ss the etymological root of progy 
* Prague^ and proke^ which arc .synonymous, and meet the 
.sense of all the quotations cited above. In vulgar slang 

prog** which Johnson rightly describes as a low word, is 
u.sed for food or drink, both of which may well be conceded 
to be stimulants. 

Prod is also from the Keltic, and has the same meaning 
as prog, progue, proke. Brod is to .stir, rouse, stimulate, 
excite ; brodacb, .stimulating ; brodunn, a goad for oxen ; 
and brod teine, a poker, or stimulator of the fire. 

Fucelle. A virgin, a name given by the French, 
par excrllence, to Joan of Arc, the Pucellc, or Maid of 
Orleans, and celebrated by Voltaire in a poem unworthy 
of his name and fame. There are several allusions 
to her in Shakspeare. The word was sometimes cor- 
rupted into Puzzle or Puzell, Like many French words 
of which French philologists arc unable to trace the 
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derivation, it has a Keltic source. A late French Dic- 
tionary by M. Brachet, issued under the patronage of 
the Clarendon Press at Oxford, gives currency to the 
supposition that the word may be derivable from Po/i- 
chinelle or Punch I 

M. Brachet might have found a clue in the Gaelic pos^ 
or pus, marriage (Italian sposa; French dpouse; English 
spouse), from whence posachail or pusachail, a maiden ripe 
for marriage or espousal. 

The writers of the seventeenth century described a 
prostitute as a pusel or pusel. Stubbes, in his “ Anatomy 
of Abuses,” has “ no droyle ox puzzelxo the courts but will 
carry a nose-gay in her hand and Stephens, 1607, in the 
“Apology for Herodotus,” has “ filthy queans and purcis 
of Paris.” In the First Part of “ King Henry VL,” act i. 
scene 4, when the appearance of Joan of Arc is announced 
as that of a holy prophetess, who has risen up to aid 
the Dauphin, the English hero, Talbot, puns upon the 
word Pucelle, as different in meaning from puzzel, and 
exclaims : — 

Frenchmen ! Til be a Salisbury to you — 

Pucelle I or puzzel ! dolphin or do^-hsh, 

Your hearts 1*11 stamp out with my horse’s heels 1 

Narcs says that puzzel means “ filthy drab,” and that it 
is derived, according to Minshew, from the Italian puzzo, 
a stink, and puzzolente, stinking. He cites other instances 
of the use of the word, as a term of opprobrium. In 
the Gaelic, baois signifies lu.st, ]ewdne.ss, unchastity; baoiscil, 
lustful, lewd, unchaste ; and baoisleach, a brothel. This, 
and not the Italian puzzo, may be considered the origin of 
the contemptuous expression, distinguished from pitccUe, or 
virgin, which Talbot uses. 

Fuck, A fairy spirit or .sprite, celebrated by Shakspeare 
in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and by Ben Jonson in 
“ Oberon,” under the name of Robin Goodfellow. It was 
customary among all who believed in the fairies to .speak of 
them courteously, for fear of giving them offence ; hence the 
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name of Robin Goodfcllow ; the phrase of “ the good 
people applied to them, and of Ran sith (Banshee) " woman 
of peace,” among the Gaelic-speaking population of Scot- 
land and Ireland. Ptick is an abbreviation of the Gaelic 
boca?i (or pocan)^ a sprite ; and bug^ an object of terror. 
Among our ancestors, spectres, ghosts, and fairies were 
indifferently named Pneky Pugy Pook^ and Bogie. The 
word is written spook in Dutch and Flemish, and appears 
in Russian as Bugy the Great Spirit. 

Importing Denmark's health and England’s too. 

With, ho ! such bugs SLtiCi goblins in my life. 

Hamlety SLCt v. scene 2. 

Fugging Tooth. The knavish pedlar, Autolycus, en- 
livened by the return of spring and fine weather, sings a 
merry song in “ Winter’s Talc,” commencing “ When 
daffodils begin to peer,” ‘‘ Why then comes in the sweet o* 
the year.” In the second stanza, he says the sights and 
sounds of the fine year — 

Doth set liis pugging teeth on edge. 

Pnggingy according to the commentators, was a cant 
term for stealing ; but as stcJiling \\ oukl be more properly 
applied to the hands than to the teeth, it is probable that 
pug\\ 2 iS derived and corrupted from the Keltic piogy to 
nibble, to bite. 

Fuke-stocking, In Prince Henry’s contemptuous 
description of the landlord of the Hoar’s Head, Eastchcap, 
addressed to the waiter, he asks : — 

\\ ilt thou rob this Icathcrn-jerkin, crystal-button, noth-pated, agate- 
ring. caddis-garter, smooth-tongue, Spanish-pouch, &c. 
— Henry IWy act ii. scene 4. 

In a note on this passage, Narcs explained that pnkc was 
dark grey ; and added that to call a man a ////’^-stocking 
was, in bhakspearc s time, equivalent to calling him a black- 
leg in ours. Later etymologists have held that puke was 
the same as puccy and that it was derived from the French 
piiccy a flea ; and that /7/^*£j-stockings meant flea-coloured 
stockings ! It is evident that piikcy as employed by Shak- 
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spcare, meant a colour of some kind, but there is no reason 
to suppose that it was either grey, dark, or the colour of a 
flea. No explanation has been offered of the alleged fact 
that it was opprobrious to say of a man that he wore puke- 
stockings, whatever that colour may have been, or that 
the modern phrase, “ a black-leg,*' applied to a sharper, 
a swindler, or man of bad character, has or ever had any 
relation to his legs. The Gaelic, however, supplies a clue 
to the origin both of ////{^-stocking and black-log. In that 
language, blagh signifies to bluster, and blagair is a boaster, 
a blusterer ; the same as the French blague and blagncur ; 
and Icng is lazy, slothful ; whence black-Ug, a compound of 
these two words, signified a lazy braggadocio, and subse- 
fjiicntly a cheat. The error into which Narcs fell as to 
the real i^rigin of black-leg betrayed him into a similar 
error as regards pukc-siockiug, 

“ Puke,** as a colour, is derived from the Gaelic buidlu\ 
>cllow, and buidhcach (pronounced, the dh silent, as pit teat k 
— ijuasi the jaundice; buidlicag^VLTiy yellow flower, 

such as the dandelion, the buttercup, &c., or any yellow 
bird, such as the gosling, the yellow-hammer, the canary^ 
the goldfinch, the linnet, &c. Yellow was once the 
favourite colour of the stockings worn by the citizens and 
tradesmen of London, a relic of which ancient fashion may 
be seen to this day in the familiar hose of the boys of 
Christ*s Hospital. Thus the epithets applied to the host 
of the Boar’s Head by the humorous prince — all relating 
to the plainness of his attire — may mean no more than to 
designate him as a tradesman, or one who was not entitled 
to wear the costume of a gentleman, and whose yellow 
stockings pointed him out as one of the common vulgar. 

The same idea applies to Malvolio, the steward in the 
admirable comedy of “Twelfth Night,** who wore yellow 
stockings, as befitted his low degree. In the forged letter 
of Maria the maid, which the silly Malvolio imagined to 
come from his noble mistress, he is requested “ to remem- 
ber who commended his yellow stockings^' and to appear 
in that garb, cross-gartered, before her, and to smile at her. 
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Maria, in explaining her plot to her fellow-conspirators, to 
make Malvolio ridiculoys, says 

He will come before her in his yellow stockings, and ’tis a colour 
she abhors ; and cross-gartered, a fashion she detests. — ^Act ii. 
scene 5. 

A pair of pinned-up breeches, like pudding-bags, 

W\ih yellow stockings^ and his hat turned up 
With a silver *clasp. 

Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, 

Mr. Halliwcll, in his Archaic Dictionary, quotes the 
once popular phrase “ to anger the yellow stockings,’* which 
means, he says, “ to provoke jealousy.** Though yellow 
was reputed to be the colour of that unhappy passion — 
possibly from some connection with the idea of biliousness 
— it is doubtful whether the phrase had originally the signifi- 
cation which Mr. Halliwell attaches to it, and whether it 
was not a saucy impertinence of the young aristocrats of a 
by-gone time, which meant to "incense the citizens;** i.e. 
the wearers of the yellow stockings. This was the case in 
the not yet obsolete town and gown riots ** of Oxford, 
the animus of which survives, though the yellow stockings 
are scarcely remembered, even in tradition. The wars of 
the young town gallants of London against the prentices, 
recorded in the novels of Sir Walter Scott, are also an 
instance of the systematic wearing of the yellow stockings. 

Punk, A slang word in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries for a prostitute ; not wholly obsolete in the 
eighteenth. It appears in Dryden, Pope, and other writers 
of their time : — 

Marrying a punky my lord, is pressing to death, whipping and 
hanging . — Measure for Measure^ act v. scene i. 

Why risk the world’s great empire for Kpunk^ 

Cesar, perhaps, might answer he was drunk. — Pope, 

Johnson, apparently in despair of the etymology, 
suggests none. Nares, who .says it is "a coarse term, 
deservedly growing obsolete^** quotes the author of “ Gazo- 
phylacium Anglicanum^' for its derivation from fung^ 
Anglo-Saxon for a purse.** Latham’s "Todd’s Johnson*' 
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queries the word, but, like Johnson, makes no attempt to 
solve its mystery. Richardson, more confident, suggests 
the Latin puncta. 

Punk, however coarse in its later acceptation, was origi- 
nally an innocent word, from the Keltic buinneag, or pain- 
neag, a term of endearing familiarity for a handsome girl. 

Pur. The Clown, in presenting the crest-fallen Parolles, 
in his rcvcr.se of fortunes and shabbiness of attire to the 
old Lord Lafeu, .says : — 

Here is a puroi Fortune’s, sir ; or of Fortune’s cat (but not a musk- 
cat), that has fallen into the unclean fish-pond of her displeasure — and 
as he says, is muddied withal .— Well that h'/itls Well, act v. 
scene 2. 

On this passage Nares remarks, “It is difficult, if 
possible, to say what pur can mean in this whimsical 
description. The pur of a cat is well known, but how 
could Parolles be a pur, or what is a pur of Fortune ? ” 

Probably, in tlie Gaelic vernacular of Shakspeare’s time. 
Pur was used in the Gaelic sense of the word pitrr, which 
signifies to thrust, to push, to jerk, to butt or strike with 
the head ; whence purradh, a jerk, a thrust. Were this 
the origin of the word, the meaning would be quite intelli- 
gible, as well as the pun attempted. 

In the sense of kick, according to Wright’s Dic- 
tionary of Obsolete and Provincial English, the word is 
still current in the North of England. 

Futtock. A wild bird of .some kind, which most 
English commentators suppose to be a buzzard, a hawk, 
or a falcon. 

Who finds the partridge in the put/ock’s nest. 

2 Henry 17., act lii. scene 2 . 

I chose an eagle and did avoid a puttock. 

Cymbeline, act i. scene 2 . 

An owl, a puttock, or a herring without a roe. 

Trtrilus and Cressida, act v. scene i. 

The Gaelic putag signifies a moor-fowl, which is probably 
the bird in question. 
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Ctuaili Callat. Tiicsc words, used contemptuously by 
Shakspearc, signify a woman of light behaviour or loose 
morals ; — 

Here’s Ap^axncmnon, an honest fellow enough, and one that loves 
quails^-~Troilus and Cresstda^ act v. scene i. 

“ The quail,” says Narcs, “ was thought to be a very 
amorous bird ; hence the metaphor.” In this instance 
Nares came to an erroneous conclusion — to the disad- 
vantage of the quail, which is no more amorous than a 
sparrow. Ben Jonson, thinking that “quail” was only 
metaphorically a woman, uses plover in the same sense in 
“Bartholomew Fair,” act iv. scene 5. 

Shakspeare makes the jealous Leontes in his wrath rail 
at Paulina, who presents his new-born daughter to him, 
and calls her — 

A I all at 

Of boundless tonguc-*who late liath beat her husband 

And now baits me. 

Wintcf^s Tah\ act ii. scene 3. 

And again 

He called her whore ; a beggar in his drink 
Could not have laid such terms upon his callat. 

Othello, act iv. scene 2. 

Quaily callct, and callat arc all derived from the Keltic 
caile^ a young girl, and caillcacli^ an old girl or woman. 

Quaint— that now signifies odd, unusual, old-fashioned, 
had a different meaning in the days of Shakspeare : — 

Duke: Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground, 

And built so sheh ing that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life. 

I \ilcntinc : Why then, a ladder quaintly made of cords. 

To cast up, with a pair of anchoring hooks. 

Would serve to scale another Hero’s bower. 

So bold Leander would adventure it 

T-u>o Gentlcfnen of Verona, act iii. scene i. 

Pine apparition I" My quaint Ariel, 

Hark in thine ear. 


Tempest, act i. scene 2. 
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But for a fine, quaint, graceful, and elegant fashion. 

Yours is worth ten of it 

Much Ado about Nothin^^ act iii. scene 4. 

More quaint^ more pleasing, more commendable. 

Taming of the Shrew^ act iv. scene 3. 

’Tis vile, unless it may be quaintly ordered. 

Merchant of Venice, act ii. scene 4. 

The ancient French coiut, or couintc, is defined in the 

Glossaire de la langue Romane” (Paris, 1768), as “joli, 
jjracieux, prevenant, affable as in the “ Roman de la 
Rose:”— 

Si sect si tointe robe fairc 
Que de couleur y a cert paire. 

Whatever may be the etymology of quaint in the sense 
in which it is now employed, quaint, as used by Shaks]}carc 
in the above and other instances that might be quoted, is 
derived from the Keltic cuantc, strong, able, robust, hand- 
some, clever. A “ladder quaintly made,” is a ladder 
strongly and cleverly made ; and the “ quaint Ariel ” — an 
epithet applied in a complimcntar>" and affectionate sense 
— signifies the handsome, the clever, the dexterous Ariel. 
II(nv the modern meaning has come to be associated with 
the word has never been satisfactorily explained, though 
possibly it may be of a kindred source to be acquainted 
with ; i.e. to be familiarly known. 

Quarrel. The word quarrel, as used by Shakspeare in 
“ Henry VIII.,” act ii. scene 3, is so obscure of meaning as 
to have excited considerable and very perplexing contro- 
versy. Anne Bullen, speaking to an “old lady,” her 
confidant, of Queen Katharine, whom she well knows she 
is about to supplant, and has already supplanted in the 
king’s favour, says : — 

Oh, God's will ! much better 
She ne’er had known pomp, though it be temporal. 

Yet, if that quarrel Fortune do divorce 
It from the bearer, ’tis a sufferance panging 
As soul and body’s severing. 

Here quarrel is employed as an adjective, and evidently 
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cannot be a misprint for quarrelsome. Mr. Staunton, in a 
note on the word, cite« the opinions of the various critics 
who have endeavoured to explain it. She ” (Anne 
Bullen) “ calls fortune a quarrel or arrow, from her 
striking so deep and so suddenly,” says Warburton, “ Han- 
mcr reads : * That quarreler Fortune * — an emendation on 
a par with Warburton ’s portentous gloss. Mr. Collier’s 
annotator suggests ‘ cruel Fortune,* which is as miserably 
prosaic and commonplace as may be. Shakspeare has else- 
where characterized her humorous ladyship (Fortune) as 
‘strumpet Fortune,’ ‘harlot Fortune,’ and — ^which is the same 
thing — ‘ giglot Fortune and may have employed a kin- 
dred epithet, squirrel^ which in his day was not unfrcquently 
applied to vicious women.” If Warburton’s attempted 
explanation deserved the epithet of “ portentous,” which 
Mr. Staunton applies to it, his own explanation deserves 
to be called more portentous still. The Gaelic dialect 
of his native Warwickshire, so familiar to Shakspeare, 
supplies a clue to the real meaning of the word as 
used by Anne Bullen, in ciar (biar), gloomy, stern, dark ; 
from whence ciar shut/ (pronounced l^iar-uil), having 
a gloomy and scowling eye. The Gaelic ciar is some- 
times written and pronounced ciurr (l^iurr), painful, hurt- 
ful, malignant, cither of which derivations would entirely 
meet the sense of “ quarrel ” as it appears in Shakspeare 
in its corrupted form of quarrel — due to the fact that the 
Gaelic alphabet has no q ; and that English words bor- 
rowed from the Keltic languages render cu (or iu) by qu 
— identical in sound, though not in orthography* 

The Gaelic gloss of ciar-uil^ scowling — whatever may 
be the opinion of Anglo-Saxon philologists — better meets 
the meaning of Shakspcfire’s phrase than ” ai row-headed 
Fortune,” or “ squirrel I'ortune,” or any other gropings in 
the Teutonic that commentators have supplied. 

The English quarrel, to dispute, and the French quereller, 
for which no satisfactory rpots have yet been discovered 
by philologists, arc, in all probability, founded upon the 
Keltic ciar, or ciur. 
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Quean. A coarse girl or woman. In Scotland the 
word is .sometimes applied in a complimentary sense to a 
strong, handsome woman, as in the song of “ Roy’s Wife 
of Aldivalloch — 

I wot she was a cantie quean^ 

And wcel could dance the Highland walloch. 

But in Shakspcarc, and the dramatists of his time, the 
epithet was always used in a derogatory sense : — 

A witch ! a quean^ an old cozening quean / 

Merry H'/vef of Windsor^ act iv. scene 2. 

That Troy prevailed — that Greeks were conciuered cleanc, 

And that Penelope was but a qttcane, 

Harrington’s Ariosto. 

Both quean^ in the sense of the above passages, and queen, 
a female monarch or the wife of a king, spring from the 
same etymological root — the Keltic coinne^ a woman. 
Nute also the Greek yvv, or j^yn, a woman. The word coinne 
is seldom used in modern Keltic, having been superseded 
by ban and bean^ which have the same meaning. 

Queasy. Fastidious, squeamish^ over-particular, either 
morally or physically ; casuistical, inclined to take excep- 
tion cither to arguments or to food : — 

In despite of his wit and his queasy stomach, he shall fall in love 
with Beatrice. — Much Ado about Noitu\i:^j act ii. scene 2 . 

He, queasy with his insolence already. 

Antony and Cleopatra^ act iii. scene 6. 

1 have one thing of a queasy question 

Which 1 must ask. 

King Lear act ii., scene i. 

Johnson says that this word is of uncertain origin, and 
since his time no English etymologist has succeeded in 
tracing it. Richardson, however, has suggested the 
Anglo-Saxon, civascian, to wash — a palpably inefficient 
and insufficient explanation. Mr. Wedgwood is scarcely 
more fortunate in citing the Platt-Deutsch qtiaofn^ to pick 
and choose in eating, as the root of the word. Perhaps 
the true root is the Keltic cuis^ a cause, a reason ; and 
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cuisirc, a casuist, one inclined to over-much argument, fond 
of making objections and of starting difficulties. 

Quell. This old word originally signified to kill. It 
is used by Shakspeare as a noun, for the act of killing or 
murder : — 

What cannot you and I perform upon 
The un;'unrdcd Duncan ? what not put upon 
11 ib spongy ofTiccrs ? who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great — Macbeth^ act i. scene 7. 

“jack the,4vV/;//-^//i7/tr” was once used instead of the more modern 
j^iant-killcr ; and tnan-qucller formeily meant a murderer. — Nares. 

The etymology of quell and kill has never been satisfac- 
torily traced. There is little doubt that qucll^ though 
now used in a different sense, was the original word. 
Attempts have been made to trace it to Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, German, and Anglo-Saxon, but with no success. 
From the Dutch keel and the German kchlc^ the throat, it 
has been supposed that kill originally signified to cut 
the throat; while quell has been derived from qual^ 
pain, torment, and quulcn^ to vex, to torment, to plague ; 
words which, however, have no especial reference to killing. 
Mr. Wedgwood seems to think that the primitive meaning 
is to strangle, to choke, to smother; and founds his 
opinion on the Dutch and German name for the throat. 
A consideration of the .s> nonymous words for kill ” in 
the French, Spanish, and Italian languages — which, like 
the English, aic largely founded upon the Keltic — leads 
to some remarkable conclusions. In the Keltic (in the 
alphabet of which there is neither q nor X'), a ponderous 
staff, bludgeon, club, or cudgel is called a cuaille. This leads 
to the supposition that to or kill originally signified to 
blndgeoiiy or slay with a bludgeon. In like manner, the 
French tuer^ to kill, proves, on investigation, to be derived 
from the Keltic tuadk {dlt silent), a hatchet, a battle-axe, 
suggesting that in this case also the fact of killing received 
its iianie from the in.strumei\t with which the killing was 
effected. To kill, in Spani.sh, is malar, and in Italian, amas- 
zare, and mazza, a club or bludgeon ; the French massue. 
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Both of these words supply a remarkable confirmation of the 
idea that the act received its name from the weapon. The 
Gaelic madadh {dli silent), sometimes written madag, and 
in Kymric matog, signifies a mattock or a pick-axe. Con- 
sidering these singular coincidences of etymology and 
meaning, it is difficult to disbelieve that the root of 
the English kill and quell is the Keltic ataille, and 
that all English philologists have gone wrong in seek- 
ing it in the Teutonic languages. The corroboration 
.ifTordcd by the Erench, Spanish, and Italian .synonyms is 
ccjually remarkable, and wholly conclusive. 

'I'he habit of using the name of the weapon with which 
killing is done for the killing itself .still exists. “To knifes. 
jicrson," says I Totten’s Slang Dictionary. 1874, “isto j/rt^a 
licrson. This,” adds the compiler, “ is an un-English cu.s- 
tom, but a very common expression.” In like manner, “ to 
put to the Sii’ord" is synonymous with to kill, or to put 
to death ; as to guillotine, is to slay by the guillotine. 

duibble, Quiddity, Quip, Quiblin, Ouiblet, Quil- 
let, Quirk. All these words are more or less related in 
meaning, and im])ly, with shades of difference and degree, 
verbal conceits, tricks and twists of argument, distorted 
reasoning, or perversities of irrelevant attempts at wit. 

In these nice sharp quillets of the Ijiw, 

Good tiiilh, I am no wiser than a daw. 

I Hcmy 17,, act ii. scene 4 . 

May not this be the skull of a lawyer? 

Where be his quuidits now, his quillets. 

Ills cases, his tenures, and his tricks? 

Hamlet, act v. scene i. 

Tve felt so many quirks of joy and grief 
I'hat the first face of neither on the start 
Can woman me into ’t. 

jdll's Well that Ends Well, act iii. scene 3 . 

The recognized derivation of these several words begin- 
ning with qu, with the exception of quip and qitirk, is the 
Latin quidlibet and quodlibet, which has been accepted by 
nearly all English etymologists in default of any other 
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that they could discover. Later philologists have begun 
to doubt the Latin source of these peculiarly English 
words, and to direct ttteir attention to the two branches of 
the Keltic spoken in the British Isles — the Scotch and 
Irish Gaelic and the Kymric of Wales. Mr. Wedgwood 
has ciiip^ a whip, a lash^ as the source of quip^ and the 
Kymric chivip^ a quick turn or motion. He also traces 
quibble to the Keltic cuibAlc, a wheel or a quick turn ; i.e. 
metaphorically a turn of words. He, however, accepts 
quidiibet as the root of quillet^ not being aware that in 
Keltic cuil-bhcart signifies cunning, craft, deceit, which is a 
nearer approach, both in sound and sense, to the English 
quiilct than quidhbet or quodlibet. Cuil-bheart is derived 
from r///, or r/// 7 , back, and heart, or bheart^ a stroke ; thus, 
metaphorically, an indirect or back blow, that docs not 
meet the argument. Quirk\ for which Johnson declares 
that he could find no rational derivation, is from the 
Gaelic cearr^ wrong, left-handed, awkward, perverse ; and 
ccarrach, skilful at making the worse appear the better 
reason. 

Blount, the author of “ Glossographia,” 1681, explains 
under Quilibet quippe^ that “ each bencher of the Inner 
Temple pays sixpence at dinner and fourpence at supper 
for bottles or exceedings without account, and at the end 
of each term the whole charge of exceedings is cast up by 
the steward, and in discharge whereof, every bencher pays 
his proportion, which is called his quilibet quipped This, 
if Keltic — which it probably was — would signify to whip up 
or collect the back strokes of expenditure. 

The Teutonic languages, on which, with a suijcraddcndum 
of Latin, the English is supposed by Dr. Johnson to be 
founded and mainly constructed, contain no traces of 
these words. A quibble is, in German, a wortspiele^ a 
play upon words, or a zxveideutigkeit^ a double meaning ; 
and a quirk is a wendung^ a turning aside, or to the wrong 
side. 

Quill, In the 1st act, scene 3, of the Second Part of 
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King Henry VI.,” when several suppliants, with their 
petitions, are gathered in an anteroom in the palace to see 
the Lord-Protector pass, one of them says to his mates : — 

My masters, let's stand close ! My Lord-Protector will come this 
way by «ind-by ; and then we may deliver our supplications in the 
quilL 

Upon this passage Mr. Staunton remarks : “ Mr. Dyce 
and Mr. Singer would read in the coile or qmil^ that is, 
ill the stir I while Mr. Collier’s annotator substitutes in 
sequel. Of the two I prefer the former, but have not 
sufficient confidence in cither to advance it to the text.” 

As the expectant suitors waylay the Lord -Protector in 
an anteroom, through which they imagine he will be sure 
to pass, may not the true meaning of the pu/zling word 
quUL be traceable to the Keltic or Gaelic cuil^ a closet, a 
corner? Sir John Gilbert, the artist, in his illustration of 
this passage, as if he had been aware of the real meaning 
of the ob-cure word, represents the crowd of suppliants 
huddled togctiier behind a screen in a small room. 

Quilt. In the I^ir^t Part of “ King Henry IV.” Prince 
Hal, in apostrophizing FalstaflT, says, “How now, blown 
Jack ! How noiv, Quilt 

Mr. Staunton remarks upon the epithet quilt, that Mr. 
Hunter was the only commentator who noticed the word, 
and that he quite misunderstood its meaning, which was 
that of a flock-bed. Mr. Staunton aNo misunderstood the 
word, which is from the Gaelic skulking ; cuiitcar, 

a skulk, a coward ; cuiltearachd, skulking, cunning. 

Quintaine. A puppet or stuffed figure set up in the 
ring for the tilters to aim at, and strike if possible, in gal- 
loping past. Etymologists have hitherto been unable to 
trace the word to its root ; and Littrd, in his great I'rench 
Dictionary, says, “ L’origine cst inconnue.” Shakspearc, 
in “As You Like It,” act i. scene 2, has : — 

My belter parts 

Are all thrown down ; and that which here stands up 
Is but a guiutane—SL mere lifeless block. 
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“ The ‘ quintain/ ” says Strutt (“ Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of England *'), “ was originally no{^iing more 
than the trunk of a tree or post, set up for the practice of 
the tyros in chivalry. Afterwards a staff or spear was 
fixed in the earth, and a shield being hung upon it, became 
the mark to strike at. . • . In process of time, instead 
of a staff and shield, the resemblance of a human figure 
was intioduced. To render the appearance more for- 
midable, it was generally made in the figure of a Turk or 
Saracen.** 

This change doubtless took place during or shortly after 
the Crusades. Worcester’s Dictionary quotes a Welsh 
author who derives the word from the Kymric branch of 
the Keltic, in which f[ivyntin signifies a vane or weather- 
cock, from gwynt^ the wind. But as the quintaim did not 
turn with the wind, but was set up to be pierced and struck 
by the sword or spear of the knights, who played at the 
mimic game of war to acquire proficiency in actual com- 
bat, it is more probable that the figure received its name 
from the Keltic guin^ to pierce, and guinlc, pierced, that 
which was to be pierced, hit, or struck by the weapon of 
the cavalier. The game was usually played by mounted 
riders, and it required skill and dexterity to strike or 
pierce the figure in galloping rapidly past. 

Quirk. A turn, a crooked perversion of word or mean- 
ing ; an unfair turn in an argument or a statement. See 
Quibble, ante. 

Some kind of men quarrel purposely, and others to baste their 
valour. Belike this is a man of that quirA\ — Shakspeare. 

For my part, 1 have studied the law ; these be but quirkes intended 
to delay matters.— Fox, Book of Martyrs. 

There are a thousand quirks to avoid the stroke of the law. 

VEstran^e. 

Light quirks of music, broken and uneven. 

‘ Pope. 

Skinjier suggested that quirk might be from the German 
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esierek, across, or the Anglo-Saxon thweorh. Johnson 
was unsatisfied, and said of this word, "I can find no 
rational derivation while Richardson thought it might 
be from jerk. The alphabet of the Keltic languages pos- 
sesses neither q nor k; but quirk is direct from the Keltic 
car, a twist, a turn, a bend ; and carach, twisting, twisty, 
cunning, turning, changeable, tricky. 

Quit. The use of quit in the past tense instead of 
quUted is supposed to be an Americanism. But it not so ; 
Shakspeare uses it 

A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigged. 

Nor tackle, sail, nor lhast ; the very rats 
Instinctively have quit it. 

Tempest, act i. scene 3. 

The English quit and the French quttter are derived 
from the Keltic cuidhtich (cuiticlt), to quit, to go away, to 
abandon, to forsake. Quit, the present tense of the verb, 
ought to be the same in the preterite as Shakspeare 
and the Americans use it It is only in English verbs 
derived from the Teutonic and the Latin that either the 
preterite in ed or the change of the vowel, as blew from 
blow, or smote from smite, is permissible. The words 
“ put " and “ cut ” — both of them from the Keltic— cannot 
be rendered putted and attted in the past tense. 

Qnodling. Ben Jonson, in the “Alchemist,” makes 
Dol apply this word to the pert young lawyer’s clerk Dap- 
per. Whence the word ? Gifford thinks Dol means to 
call him *' a young quod, alluding to the quids and quods 
of lawyers.” “ To me,” says Nares, “ this appears impro- 
bable. All that the various critics have said about the 
apple called ‘codling’ is perfectly groundless. It is so 
named because it is eaten chiefly when coddled or scalded, 
and I have little doubt that Madame Dol intended to call 
Dapper a young raw apple, fit for nothing without dress- 
ing.” Why a young lawyer should more greatly resemble 
a young raw apple than any other youth is not apparent* 

z 
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Is not the word a corruption of the Keltic coda, a law ? 
(whence the modena French and English code), with the 
Saxon termination ling, as a diminutive, equivalent to the 
vernacular, a limb of the law ? 

Quote. This modern word, formerly pronounced cote, 
used in the sense of to cite from, or make an extract from 
the writing or the speech of another, is derived by Mr. 
Wedgwood, in his Dictionary of English Etymology, from 
the Latin quota. It has not that meaning in Shakspeare, 
where Polonius says, in reference to the supposed murder 
of Hamlet ; — 

That hath4nade him mad. 

I’m sorry that with better heed and judgment 
I had not quoted him : I feared he did but trifle. 

Hamlet, act ii. scene i. 

On this word Mr. Staunton remarks, "To quote was 
not unfrequently used by Shakspeare and his contempo* 
raries in the sense of to look into, to scan, to mark." 
The word is apparently derived from the Keltic coimhid, 
or a>i~id (pronounced quote or cote), to observe, to watch. 

B. 

Babble. This word has no roots in the classic lan- 
guages, or in the Teutonic, from which so large a majority 
of English words are derivable. Its modern meaning 
is that of a mob, a crowd, the " unwashed multitude." 
It had formerly a more restricted sense, as in the " Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” act iii. scene 5, “A rabble of his com- 
panions." The idea of noise, tumultuousne.ss, and up- 
roar, is inherent in it. The French for rabble is foule 
tutnultueuse,—SL tumultuous crowd ; or canaille, a pack 
of yelping dogs or curs. The Germans have no distinc- 
tive word for it in the English sense, but render it by psbel, 
or the prople. English philologists derive rabble from the 
Low Latin rabulo, and the Dutch rabbeUn, to mutter, to 
gabble. The Low Latin is merely Keltic, with a Latin 
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termination. The true root is the Keltic rabkd, incoherent 
or confused talk; whence to rave, talk wildly. Rhap- 
sody, a burst of speech more or less unintelligible and 
inconsequent, is from the same ancient root. 

Back. It is difficult to explain this word by the 
etymology given by Johnson, from the Dutch racks , " the 
clouds driven by the wind : ” — 

Permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face. 

Shakspeare’s Sonnets^ xxxiii. 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant, faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. 

Tetnpesty act iv. scene i. 

We often see against some storm 
A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still. 

The bold wind speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death. 

Hamlet, 

Not separated with the racking clouds. 

But severed in a clear blue-shining sky. 

3 Henry VLy act ii. scene i. 

It has been suggested that in these passages rack means 
smoke, the Lowland Scotch reek^ the Dutch rook^ and the 
German ranch; but this explanation would scarcely suit 
the sense of the sublime passage in the Tempest." 
Possibly the true derivation of this disputed word is the 
Keltic ruig^ to extend, to stretch, to reach, an expanse ; 
in which sense the word would apply to all the quotations, 
that from the " Tempest ” included. This derivation would 
also apply to the *'rack," the instrument of torture on 
which criminals and suspected criminals were formerly 
stretched^ to extort confession. 

Vex not his ghost. Oh ! let him pass, he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. 


King Liar, 
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Bag. A vituperative word, equivalent to rogue, or 
villain. 

If fbou wilt curacy thy father, that poor n^, 

Must be thy subject ! 

Timon of Athttu, act ir. scene 3 . 

*'That poor r^f/" Mr. Singer's corrected second folio reads 
"poor rogue,” a substitute also proposed by Johnson, but as Mr. Dyce 
remarks, rag occurs elsewbere in Shakspeare as a tenn.of contempt, 
and h was formerly a very common one.— Staunton’s Shakspean, 

Ben Jonson uses r<tg and rogue in the same sentence, as 
if there was a difference in the meaning of the two 

Mere rictus I you’d think them rogues, but they are friends ; 

One is his printer in disguise, 

The other zealous regg is the compositor. 

Masque of 7iV»r VindicaML. 

Rogue and rag are both derived from the Keltic rag, 
a villain ; ragair, a cheat, an extortioner ; and rag- 
atreachd, villainy. Rag in Keltic has no relationship to 
the English rag, a tatter, or worn out garment Mr. 
Wedgwood derives rogue — ^which still retains its place in 
English, in which rag has long been obsolete — ^from the 
French r6der, to wander, an etymology which would 
require the conversion of d into g to establish it A 
rogue is not always a wanderer, neither is he of necessity 
attired in tatters. 

Ragamuffin, also written rag-a-nuffin, is a word of kindred 
origin to rogue and rag, though the concluding syllables 
have never been explained, and have been declared to be 
without etymology. In the glossary to “ Piers Plowman," 
by Dr. Whittaker, it is declared to be the name of one of 
the devils in hell. To call a man a ragamuffin was, accord- 
ing to Nares, “to 'call him a devil.” It seems highly 
probable that the ancient Keltic nations gave the name to 
the Evil Spirit, inasmuch as the epithet in Keltic is 
resolvable into rag, the villain, the extortioner ; and am- 
uamkan, in the cave, the den, the pit, i.e. hell ; whence 
rag-am-uamkan {jtavan or uafan) the villain or extortioner 
in hell. > 
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Fabtitf: I have led my rof^muffins when they are peppered : 
tfaere^ but three of my three hundred and fifty left alive.— t Htttry 
lV.t act V. scene 3. 

Bakes. The meaning of re^es as used by one of the 
lean, hungry, and mutinous citizens in the opening scene 
of one of Shakspeare’s most admired plays, has not been 
satisftictorily explained. 

The leanness that afflicts ns, the object of our misery, is as an in- 
ventory to particularise their abundance. Our sufferance is a gain 
to them. Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we become rakts. 
—Coriolanus, act i. scene 1. 

Mr. Staunton states that " lean as a rake" is an ancient 
proverb used both by Chaucer and Spenser, in allusion to 
the familiar garden implement. It is more probable, 
however, that the word is allied to the Keltic rag, stiff, and 
ragaick, to stiffen or become stiff with hunger or cold. 
As the discontented citizen did not speak metaphorically, 
like Chaucer and Spenser, and say “ ere we become lean 
as rakes" but plainly ere we become rakes" the Keltic 
derivation adds force to the meaning, and does not signify 
lean, [a word already used by the speaker], but ere we 
become stiff, or half dead with famine. 

Bampallian and Frutilaiiaa. Vituperative epithets, 
not traceable to the Saxon roots of the English language. 
Falstaff applies them to the bailiffs who have come to 
arrest him at the suit of Mrs. Quickly : — 

Away, you scullion, you rcmtpalliani you JiutUarian! 

2 Henry IV., act u. scene t. 

Out upon them, rampaUianst 

Beaumont and FUtdur. 

Nares thinks the word is derived from rampe, a ram- 
pant prostitute, and that it means an associate of such 
persons. Mr. Staunton translates it “a low, creeping, 
mean wretch,” a definition to which he might have added 
as many epithets of a similar or related meaning as might 
have pleased him. Mr. Halliwell calls it a term of re- 
proach corresponding to the modem rapseaUion. It is 
derivable from the Keltic ran, a roar, roaring, blustering ; 
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and peaUag, a sheep-skin coat or covering ; and also a 
term of opprobriuih applied to an ill or coarsely clad 
person. From these two words come ran-peallag, Angli- 
cized into ram-pallian, a noisy, blustering, dirty black- 
guard. 

Fustilarian, the third abusive epithet which FalstafT 
hurls at the heads of the bailiffs, is, says Mr. Halliwell, " a 
cant term of contempt; a fusty, stinking fellow.” The 
initial or primary syllable of this compound word is 
derived from the Keltic fuatJias (pronounced fu-as), hatred, 
aversion ; fuathach {fu-ach), hateful, odious, abhorrent, 
detestable. The English fusty, applied to a stale, bad 
smell, is from the same root. 

Baimel A term of repoach to a woman, which Nares 
erroneously supposes to be synonymous with mangy, or 
roynish, from the French rogneux. Shakspeare has 
roynish, but not rannel. 

Although she were a lusty ramp, somewhat like Gallemette or Maid 
Marian, yet she was not such a roynish runnel, such a dissolute 
Gillian flirt . — GuMel Harvey. 

Both roynish and rannel are from Keltic roots, the first 
from roin, hair, or matted hair ; whence the mangej a 
disease in the skin and hair ; the second from ran, to roar, 
to shriek, to scold with a loud voice, and thence applied 
to a violent woman ; and ranaU, the act of roaring. 

BascaL A knave, a cheat, a mean, dishonest person. 
The word is sometimes applied in a less vituperative and 
often playful sense to a mischievous and unruly boy : — 

Oh I for a whip in every honest hand, 

To lash the raset^ naked through the world. 

Othello, act iv. scene 2. 

Come, you thin thing ! come you rascal / 

2 Henry IV., act v. scene 4. 

English etymologists have been 'hopelessly astray in 
their attempts to trace this word. Johnson derives it from 
the Saxon, or what he thought to be Saxon, rasealt a 
mean beast; Mr. Wedgwood from the Italian roscaet 
(rassare), to scrape, with the idea that rascal signified tM 
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scnpiogs or refuse of anything, while Grose affirmed ft 
to come from the old English hunting term, which signified 
“a lean shabl^ deer, at the time of changing its horns, 
penis, &c.; whence,” he adds, “ in the vulgar acceptation, a 
rascal is conceived to be a man without genitals, from the 
Italian reseogltone, a eunuch.” 

The real root seems to be the Gaelic riasgail, stubborn, 
wild, untractable, from ruisg, indocility, sometimes signi- 
fying barren land, riasgalackd, worthlessness, wildness, 
rascality; graisg, the rabble, the mob; graisgeil, vulgar, 
low, mean, blackguardly. 

Shakspeare’s coupling of the epithet “ thin thing,” in 
*' Henry IV.,” with rascal, lends countenance to £he deri- 
vation from rascal, as applied to a worthless or emaciated 
deer. 

The vrord, as used to children, half in anger, half in 
playful obloquy, is probably from the Gaelic reasgach, 
^ perverse, froward, skittish, impatient, unman^eable. 

Bats r]i3Fmed to death in Ireland. The idea that 
this was, or could be, done, was familiar to the poets of 
the Elizabethan era, and was frequently alluded to 

I was never so be~rhynud since Pythagorases time, when I was an 
Irith rot, which I can hardly remember.— you Like It, act iii. 
scene 2. 

Rhyme them to death, as they do rats in Ireland. 

. Randolph, Jealous Lover, act v. scene 2. 

Rhyme them to death as they do Irish rats. 

In drumming tunes. 

Ben Jonson, Rhymiog EJistte. 

Sir Philip Sydney mentions rhyming to death, which, he adds, is 
said to be done in Ireland. — Dean Swift, Advice to a Poet. 

Nares thought that this “ fanciful idea ” arose probably 
from some mystical charm or incantation used in Ireland, 
and supported his opinion by that of Sir William Temple, 
who seemed to derive it from the Sunic incantations, for 
after speaking of them in various ways, he adds, "and the 
proverb of rhyming rats to death came, I suppose, from 
the same root." 
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The proverb admits of a much simpler explanation. 
The Irish were ne^r foolish enough to believe in the 
efficacy of the experiment, and if they had tried it, the rats, 
if capable of laughter, would have laughed them to scorn. 
The strange phrase seems to have arisen from a mistrans- 
lation by the English, of two Keltic or Gaelic words — rait, 
to roar, to shriek, to cry out^ to make a great noise on a 
wind instrument ; and rann, to versify, to rhyme, to make 
a song. It is well known in Ireland and in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and to the English also, that rats are scared 
by any sudden, g^reat, and persistent noise in the house 
which they infest At a recent dinner of die Highland 
Society of London, a noble lord, a large proprietor and 
resident in the Highlands, was asked by another guest, who 
professed to dislike the martial music of the bagpipes that 
sounded loud and long at intervals during the repast, 
whether it was true that the bagpipes played in a house 
would frighten away the rats? “Yes,” replied his lord- 
ship, who kept a piper of his own, “ it is quite true ; all 
vermin hate the bag-pipes, and all good people love them. 
I once cleared a bam infested by rats, of the whole of (he 
fermin, by sending in my pipers to give them a loud skirl. 
It was ludicrous, but agreeable, to see them all scampering 
out from every corner, as if the foul fiend were after them.” 

The Saxon English of Shakspeare’s time were misled 
by the translation of the Keltic ran, a roar, a very 
loud shriek — as if it were the different though similar 
word, rann, a verse. That Ben Jonson, who was a Scots- 
man, had a notion of the real meaning appears evident 
from his allusion to “drumming tunes” in the passage 
above cited. In O’Reilly’s Irish-English Dictionary 
(Dublin, 1877), ran is translated a squeal, a roar ; ranack, 
squealing, roaring ; and rann, a rhyme, a verse, a song, a 
stanza. The mistake between ran and rann misled Sir 
Philip Sidney, as well as Shakspeare. 

& 

Baw, This word, as applied to food that is uncooked, 4 
is derived from the Teutonic rank, as in the German 
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phrase raukes sehinken, raw ham. But in the sense 
in which it is used by Shakspeare, and also writers 
of the present day, as in such phrases as " raw and in- 
experienced,” "a raw youth,” &c., thqr have a Keltic 
origin : — 

Why is that rammess left for wife and child, 

Those precious motives, those strong knots of love. 
Without leave-taking 7 

Ma^eth, act iv. scene a. 

Some crying for a suigeon, some upon their wives left poor behind 
them, some upon the debts they owe, some upon their diOdren, ratofy 
U&.—I/eary V., act iv. scene i. 

Johnson, Nares, and others are of opinion that rawness 
and rawly in these passages are derived from the Teutonic 
rank or roh ; but there is another root in the Keltic lan- 
guage which far better* meets the requirements of the 
sense — troth (aspirated thrath^oxA pronounced ruA), which 
signifies early, soon, immature. From this root comes 
rathe, as used by Milton, " the rathe primrose,” and the 
familiar English word ratlur, or sooner, i e. “ I’d rather 
do it, than not." Raw, in the sense of cold, is but an 
extension of the sense of earliness, as in “Julius Caesar:” — 

Once upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tyber chafing with its shore, 

where the word applies to the very early morning, before 
the sun has arisen to warm the atmosphere. In this sense 
the word raw is not applicable in the description of 
Marion’s nose, in the “ Winter Song ” in " Love’s Labour’s 
Lost : ” — 

Birds sit brooding in the snow. 

And Marion’s nose is red and raw; 

here the derivation is clearly from the Teutonic rank, and 
has no connection whatever with the Keltic thrath or rah. 
The difference of origin between the Teutonic and the 
Keltic words led, in the progress of the English language, 
to its obsolescence and almost final disappearance since 
the seventeenth century. 

Bud, There seems to have been among the Keltic 
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nations an idea of peculiar terror attached to the word 
red, the Keltic ruadtu Caliban in the " Tempest,’* impre- 
cates the plague” on his master; and in “Coriolanus,” 
act iv. scene i, occurs : — 

Now the red pestilenee, strike all trades in Rome, 

And oocnpations perish. 

Commentators have imagined that red, in the sense 
supposed, signified erysipelas. Red vengeance was often 
employed by the poets to mean the “ vengeance of blood.” 
But the Gael speak of the great Noachian deluge as 
the dile-ruadk, or red flood. No reason has ever been 
assigned for the singular epithet, applied to an overflow 
of water. Perhaps the occult origin of the awe conveyed 
by the phrases of the " red plague,” the ** red spectre,” and 
the ''red deluge,” are traceable — ^for imaginative not for 
philological reasons — to the shedding of blood, involving 
death. Thus the "red plague” and the "r^ deluge” 
would be simply the deadly plague or the deadly deluge. 

The common word ruffian, of which the et)miology has 
never been satisfactorily traced — unless rough be accepted 
as the root — seems in some way or other to be associated 
with the red, in the sense in which it was once employed. 

The Gaelic yields a possible explanation in ruadh (rue), 
red, and fiouth-dhuine (fia-uine), a wild man, and fiadhain 
(fia-ani^, savage, untamed, words that well describe the 
ruffian that sometimes crops up amid all our civilhsation, 
except in the colour that the word implies, and which 1 
must leave unaccounted for. 

Besty. This word, by some supposed to mean restive^ 
is used by Belarius in “ Cymbeline,” act iii. scene 6 : — 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow lurd. 

Mr. Staunton explains resty as ''dull, idle, perhaps 
uneasy,” which is a mere conjecture, founded upon the 
context, without any attempt at explanation of the 
etymology. It has been hitherto assumed that res^y and 
restii^ are s 3 mon 3 rmous, and that both are derived from- 
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the obsolete French usHf applied to horses and moles 
that are disobedient and intractable. The root is the 
Keltic reasg" and reasgach (with the substitution of t for 
the guttural, of which both French and English are intole- 
rant), which signifies stubborn, un3delding. 

Bhino. Vulgar slang for ready money 

Some as I Imow 

Have parted with their ready rhino. 

The Seamaris Adieu (Old Ballad, 1670^ 
quoted in the Slang Dictionary). 

Turn your possessions into ready rhino. 

Rowe. 

The word, known in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries as “ Pedlar’s French ” or “ St Giles’s Greek,” is 
derived from the Keltic roinn, a share, a division, and was 
used by thieves to signify the part of spoil, booty, or 
plunder, to which they considered themselves entitled, and 
then, by an extension of meaning, money generally. 

Bibibe. A word used by Chaucer and his successors, 
and supposed, from the context of the passages in which 
it occurs, to signify a procuress, or the keeper of a house 
of ill-fame. It appears in Ben Jonson, but not in Shak- 
speare : — 

Or some good ribibe about Kentish Town 
Or Hogsden, you would hang now for a witch. 

The DeviPs an Ass, act i. scene i. 

Nares is of opinion that the word was derived from 
rebeck, an ancient musical instrument, but fails to give the 
shadow of a reason for his singular belief. In the Keltic 
(Gaelic) rU>e signifies a snare, an entanglement, and 
ribkiuH, a handsome young woman ; words that seem to 
have more connection with the idea involved in ribihe, 
than in rdseek, or the name of any musical instrument 
whatevW. 

Biddle. A wordy puzzle, an entanglement of meaning, 
an enigma to exercise the imagination or the judgment 

Mudi upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the world.— Afsansrv/ir 
Measure, act ii. scene 3. 
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From the Gaelic raite or raide, a proverb, a saying, an 
aphorism, and raideal^inventive, sagacious. The ordinary 
phrase among children when a riddle is propounded for 
solution, “riddle mi riddle mi ree” is the Gaelic raideal mo 
raideal mo riatt, riddle my riddle in my way, or method. 
The modem Gaelic for a riddle is cruaidk cheisd, a hard or 
difficult question. The kindred word conundrum has been 
a still harder nut for etymologists to crack, and they 
either renounce the attempt altogether or have recourse to 
the Teutonic to help them. Even Mr. Stormonth, the 
latest and best English etymologist, who often had re- 
course to the Keltic to clear up his doubts, was ignorant 
of the Keltic roots of amundrum,9xA sought an etymology 
in the Anglo-Saxon cunnan, the German Jkonnen, to know, 
and traum, a dream I The true derivation is far simpler, 
from the Gaelic am, a meaning, and antrom, hard, difficult 
The error was pointed out to Mr. Stormonth (by the 
present writer). He accepted the correction with much 
regret that he had not received it in time. Unhappily, 
the learned and industrious lexicographer did not live 
to see the whole of the first edition through the press. 

Sig. An ancient word for a girl, a nymph, a lass, a 
fair woman, that, ultimately, as the language became 
corrupted in the progress of so-called civilization, that is 
to say, progress in the vices of great cities, came to signify 
a prostitute. Riggish, wanton, immodest. 

For vilest things 

Become themselves in her ; the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish. 

Antony and Cleopatra, act it. scene 2. 

Nay ! fye thee, thou ramp, thou rigg, with all that take thy part,— 
Gasnmer Gurtotis Needle. 

From the Gaelic righinn, sometimes written rUfiin and 
righbein, a girl, a pretty young woman. The word has 
become obsolete since Shakspeare’s time in the sense in 
which he used it, but survives in modem slang, as an 
intrigue, a trick, a frolic; and also in the phrase, often 
applied to wild, immoral young men, too devoted in thdr 
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atteations to immoral young women, one who is " running 
his rigs/* 

BigoL This word is thought to be peculiar to Shak* 
speare. Mr. Staunton defines it as a " row/’ a “ cirde/' 
from the context, in the passage where Prince Henry, 
supposing his father dead, apostrophizes the crown, and 
places it on his own head : — 

My gracious lord ! my father!— 

This deep is sound indeed ; this is a sleep, 

That from this golden rijfoi hath divorc’d 
So many English kings. 

Nares derives ^ from the Italian rigolb, a little wheel, 
but no such word appears in the Italian Dictionaries, the 
nearest approach to it being rigoletto — a little rigolo, a 
dance, and also the name of the bird called in English the 
yellow yorling, or the yellow>hammer. The word is from 
the Gaelic righ, a king ; and rioghail, ro}^l, pertaining to 
the king’s state, i.e. regal, and part of the regalia. 

Riwi- Formerly used, according to Mr. Staunton, for 
a part of the intestines. The bully, Pistol, in threatening 
the Frenchman whom he has made prisoner, says : — 

For I will fetch thy rim out of thy throat 
In drops of crimson blood. 

Henry K., act iv. scene 4. 

Mr. Staunton, not over sure of his own interpretation, 
inclines to believe that Pistol’s word rim, was perhaps as 
Mr. Charles Knight conjectured, no more than a word 
coined for the nonce. 

Nares says that rim or rym is the peritonxiyn, or mem- 
brane enclosing the intestines, adding that the original 
reading is rymme, which Capell, judging from the main 
object of the speaker, boldly pronounced to signify money, 
or ryno. The word, however, was not coined by Pistol, 
and does not signify money. Reimlu or reamke is the 
Gaelic for fat, and metaphorically, for pride ; and as used 
by Pistol signifies the fat of the intestines, and possibly 
pride also. Shakspeare, in “ Henry VIII.,” uses the word 
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sUmade in a similar sense, when he makes Queen Katharine 
say of Cardinal Wolsqy, act iv. scene 2 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded stomadk, even mnUng 
Himself with princes. 

That was to say, of unbounded pride and high spirit. The 
Keltic word for stomach is maodal, which is the root of 
the modem English nuttle, as “a man of mettle" (not 
metal, as vulgarly rendered), i.e. of pride and high spirit, 
exactly synonymous with Queen Katharine’s word and 
meaning. 

Sivo. “An exclamation,” says Nares,^requently used 
in Bacchanalian revelry, but from what source does not 
appear.” 

I pr’ythee, call in Falstaff ; I’ll play Percy, and that damned brawn 
shall play dame Mortimer his wife. Rmo! says the drunkard.— 
King Henry IV. 

Sing ! sing ! or stay ; we’ll quaff or anything. 

Sivo! Saint Mark.— Marston, What you Will. 

Gifford in his notes on Shakspcarc, conjectured that this 
-puzzling word came from the Spanish rio, a river, which 
was figuratively used for a large quantity of liquor ; but 
Nares rejects this etymology, and asks whence the v f If 
we bear in mind the old Bacchanalian idea of “ Women 
and Wine,” the “Lass and the Glass,” “Venus and 
Bacchus,” &c., we .shall probably be of opinion that the 
root of the obsolete rivo, which Shakspeare and his con- 
temporaries have alone preserved to our time, is to be 
sought, not in the Spanish rio, but in the synonym for 
woman, which appears in the Gaelic riomhainn {riovaiu), 
a beautiful * young woman ; riomhainneach, beautiful, 
maiden-like ; ribltinn {riviu), a nymph, a beautiful girl 

Bobin Hood. Shakspeare mentions Jtobin Hood three 
times, and balladd as old or perhaps older than Shak- 
speare’s time, delight in celebrating his achievements. But 
there is no certainty that such a personage ever existed, or 
that his name is other than one given in the middle ages to 
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any bold poacher or liuntsman who sat the stringent forest 
laws of the mediseval kings at defiance. The Scotch have 
a Robin Hood and a Young Robin of their own, and the 
French have their Robin des Bois, sometimes called U 
jeune Robin, who is the hero of many adventures similar 
to those recorded of the outlaw of Sherwood Forest. 
English tradition speaks of him as “ Robin, Earl of Hunt> 
ingdon,” in which designation there is an obvious pun. 
Another tradition asserts his name to have been “ Robert 
FitZ’Ooth. He is, however, in all probability as much of 
a myth as William Tell, and his name of Ooth or Hood, 
sometimes supposed to be a corruption of Wood, is more 
probably derived from og, the Gaelic for young ; U jeune 
Robin of the French. 

Book, Bo(&y, Buck. These words, as used by 
Shakspeare, have never been correctly explained. 

Liaht thickens ; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 

Macbeth, act iii. scene 2. 
The raven rooKd her in the chimney top. 

And chattering pyes in dismal discords sung. 

3 Henry VI., act v. scene 3. 

Be wonder’d at of birds by day, die, filch, and howle all night. 

Have lazie wings, be ever leane, in sullen corners rucke. 

Warner’s AlUotis England (quoted by Nares). 

The furies made the bridegroom’s bed and on the house did rucke, 

A cursed owle, the messenger of ill>successe and lucke. 

Golding’s Ovid (1603}. 

Richardson defines rooky, in the passage from “Macbeth,” 
to mean covering. Johnson, and his modem successors, 
Webster and Worcester, thinks rooky means inhabited by 
rooks, but why crows should fly at daylight to a wood 
inhabited by rooks is not clear. Nares thinks that to - 
rook or ruck. In the passages quoted from Shakspeare and 
Warner, means to squat, or lodge. Mr. Halliwell. says 
that roofy is the same as roaky, and that roa!^ means 
misty and nebulous, and consequently that the **roofy 
wood *' in “ Macbeth ” is the misty wood. The true root 
seems to be the Keltic tbc, to caw ; whence roc, a rook, the 
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bird that caws, and |I!e French adjective rau^us, hoarse, as 
une voix rauque, a hoarse voice, resembling the cry or caw 
of the rooks and crows. By this inteipretation the '*roofy 
wood ” in " Macbeth ” would signify the wood resounding 
with the cawing of birds ; the " raven rooi^d her in the 
chimney top,” would signify the raven cav»d in the chimney 
top ; in " Albion’s England,” the “ leane bird that rucked 
in sullen corners,” would be that cawed in sullen corners ; 
and in Golding’s “ Ovid,” the " cursed owle ” cawed, or 
hooted on the house. If this be, as seems, the correct 
etymology, which fits the sense of all the passages quoted, 
the contradictory derivations of Richardson, Nares,and the 
rest, will have to be abandoned. 

Bother. The first edition of “ Timon of Athens,” act 
iv. scene 3, contained the line 

It is the paUaur lards the brother's side. 

This was nonsense and an evident misprint. Mr. Singer 
in his edition of Shakspeare, corrected it into— 

It is the pasture laids the rotheTs side. 

4 Mr. Staunton, in his Glossarial Index to Shakspeare, 
explains rother as meaning “red cattle.” This is an 
approximation to the real meaning of rother, which is the 
Anglicized form of the Keltic or Gaelic ruadha, the red 
deer. 

Boose. To drink a health, to revel. Scottice, roose, to 
praise, to extol : — 

No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 

But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell. 

And the king’s rouse the heavens shall bruit again. 
Re-speaking earthly thunder. 

Hamlet, act i. scene 2. 

Rouse the fair day at e’en. 

Roi(se the ford when safe owre it. 

Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

Some English philologists derive rouse, as used by 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries, from the Danish roes, 
and tKe German rausche, drunkenness. Others derive it 
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from the German heraus, a phrase supposed to have been 
used as an exclamation to urge the revellers to drain their 
glasses, when the health was drunk As the object of 
the rottse was not the drink, which was its accompaniment 
only, but the laudation and celebration of the virtues or 
heroism of the person to whom the libation was consc* 
crated — the ancient English and modem Scotch meaning 
of rouse and ioose is far more likely to be the real meaning 
of the word than either the vulgar Danish or German 
interpretation of drunkenness The root is probably to 
be found in the Keltic iotse, to bo-ist, to vaunt, to extol , 
whence totsealach, laudatory, boastful An old Scottish 
ballad, m narrating the conversation of a company of 
young gallants, sa>s — 

And bome of them ha\e foobttixYicyr hawks, 

And some ha\c. roosid their hounds. 

And some h'lNe toois //then fm Iidyes 

which points to the real meaning of the uoid, as employed 
in “ Hamlet 

1 he modern viord toasts as a health to be diunk, was not 
employed in the Shakspcaican eia I nglish philologists, 
bent upon tracing every common English word to the 
Teutonic, the Litin, oi the trench, have imagined that the 
uord was dciivcd fiom the practice of putting a piece of 
toasted bread into the liquor drunk on such occasions 
There is no pi oof that such a practice pi evaded in early 
times, or that if a piece of toast was at a later period 
employed on such occasions, it was not suggested to silly 
people by the woid which they misunderstood In Keltic, 
/^^^significs silence, and the person who proposed the drink- 
ing a health to any one whom it w is desired to honour, 
usually pr«.faced his remarks to the company by a call for 
silence Toastmasters at festive celebiations in the present 
day, as everybody knows who has c\cr attended a public 
dinner, exclaim, “ Pray stleme^ gentlemen, foi a toast , 
so that the person pioposing a health may be heard when 
founng^ or loosing^ oi praising the person Avhom it is 
intended to honour. 


A a 
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Rown. The conjpption of this word in Shakspeare’s 
text has led to much misconception. Folonius says to the 
King, in “ Hamlet — 

Let his qucenMiiother all alone entreat him, 

Let her be round with him. 

Mr. Staunton, following the lead of previous commen- 
tators, explains this to mean, “ let her be blunt and plain- 
spoken with him.*’ But this is not the meaning, and the 
word should be printed, “let her be roion'd with him.” 
Rotvn is from the Keltic and Gaelic run, a secret, a mystery, 
used in English by early writers, in the sense of whispering 
or conferring .secretly, as in “ Piers Ploughman,” “rowneth 
in his ear in Skelton, “ if it like you that I might rowne 
in her ear;” and in the romance of “ Coeur de Lion :” — 
'I'hc steward sat him down 
With the emperor for to rown. 

Thus, Polonius does not mean that the Queen should be 
plain-spoken, blunt, angry, or rude to Hamlet, but that .she 
.should be closeted with him, and talk to him privately. 
This interpretation is borne out by another pa.ssage in 
” Winter’s Tale 

They’re here with me already, whispering, rounding 
from which it is evident that the idea intended to be con- 
veyed, is that of secrecy, not of bluntnc.ss of speech. The 
Norse ru7ies, or mystic chants, is a word of the same origin. 
Kmun, from run, .seems before Shakspeare’s time to have 
been corrupted into rownd, just as the vulgar and illiterate 
of our day say “ drownd ” for drown, and “ drownded ” for 
drowned. The word round, in the sen.se in which it was 
em|)loycd by Shak.spearc, is still in use among the vulgar. 
“Gradually,” .says the Daily Telegraph, September 3rd, 
1 880, in an article on two men erroneously convicted of 
burglary, “ the truth was wormed out cf Armstrong, who, 
without rounding on his companion still at large, told the 
facts of the Colchester burglary.” Here the word means, 
without secretly informing against or betraying him. 

Run, runic, runts. The secret and sacred alphabet and 
writing of the Druids, erroneously supposed to be peculiar 
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to the Scandinavian nations, but common to every part of 
Europe where Druidism prevailed. Rune as well as rown 
is evidently from the Gaelic, run^ a secret, a mystery ; 
runadair^ a secretary. Run also signifies love, affection. 

Bowsey. A word of contemptuous meaning, which 
occurs in Harman's “Caveat for Common Cursitors,” 1579. 
Messrs. Halliwcll and Wright, in their continuation of 
Narcs, conjecture from the context that it signifies dirty 
or filthy. 

1 thought it my bounden duty to acquainte your goodness with the 
abominable, wycked, and detestable behaviour of all these rowsy^ 
ragged rabblcmcnt of rakehelles. 

The alliteration in the ^^rowsy^ ragged, rabblement of 
rakehelles," naturally suggests for the unknown word 
roiosy a meaning as disagreeable as that of its associated 
epithets. But there is no proof, or even j>robability, that 
filthy or dirty is a correct translation. There is no trace 
of it in the Saxon-English ; and the nearest approach to 
it is the Keltic roiscal or ro-iosal, which signifies low, mean, 
vile, base, and abject. This is certainly a probable ety- 
mology, and ought to be accepted until a better can be 
found in Saxon-English. 

Buddock. The ancient name for the Robin red- 
breast, from the Keltid ruadh^ red, and uchdy a breast 
or bosom. The names of several other birds in the 
English language are purely Keltic in their origin. Lark, 
a corruption of laverock^ the old w'ord, still used in Scot- 
land, is from the Keltic labraich^ loud and eloquent ; 
nightingale is from nochd^ the night, and gal^ a lament ; 
mainsy the thrush — by which name the bird is still cele- 
brated in Scottish and English poetry — is from maoth^ soft, 
gentle, sweet (the th silent and pronounced mao)^ and fios^ 
a message. 

The ruddock would, with charitable bill, 

Bring thee all this. 

Cymbeline^ act iv. scene 2 . 
The thrush replies, the mavis descant plays, 

The ruddock warbles soft. 


A a 2 


Spenser, Epithalamiunu 
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The modern Gaelic g^ives this beautiful bird the less 
poetic name of bru-dearg^ or red belly. It was formerly 
the fashion for people to speak of the “ red gold,” instead 
of the “ yellow gold whence gold coins were com- 
monly called ruddocks in the vernacular of Shakspeare’s 
time, and long afterwards. 


s. 

Sackbut. A musical instrument, which Mr. Chap- 
pell, in his “ Popular Music of the Olden Time,” declares to 
be a trombone. Narcs and other etymologists, in agreeing 
that a sackbut and a trombone are identical, derive the 
word from the Low Latin sambuca. Shakspeare uses 
trumpet and sackbut in the same passage : — 

The truinpets, saikbuts, psalteries, and fifes, 

Taboib and cymbals. 

Conolanus^ act v. scene 4. 

In the Low Latin sambucay the first syllable, saniy has 
but faint and remote resemblance to sacky and the final 
bucUy to but. It is most probable that sackbut originally 
si^ified the bag-pipe. The Keltic word saCy a bag, is 
common to nearly all the languages of Europe and Asia, 
ancient and modern ; and baty in Keltic, signifies a staff, a 
stick, a pipe. We have thus the two essential components 
of the bag-pipe. Nares says that ** sambuca w'as the elder- 
tree, and that it probably meant a bassooUy or some kind 
of pipCy which the branches of the elder so readily make.” 
Worcester’s Dictionary derives sackbut from the Spanish 
sacary to draw, and buc/iCy the stomach, “ because in blow- 
ing this instrument (the trombone) the breath is drawn 
up w'ith great force from the .stomach ” ! The Keltic ety- 
mology clearly settles the point in favour of the bag- 
pipe. 

Sad. This word, of which ^ the modern meaning is 
melancholy, formerly signified serious, sober, discreet, 
attentive, heedful, without the slightest reference to grief or 
depression of spirits 
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Tell me in sadness who is she you love ? 

Romeo and Juliet^ act i scene i. 

My father and the gentlemen are in sad t 3 \k.^Winier*s Tale, 
act iv. scene 3. 

The conference was sadly homi,^Much Ado about Nothings act ii. 
scene 3. 

Modern philologists have been wholly at fault as regards 
the etymology of this word, both in its ancient and in its 
actual sense ; most of them have contented themselves 
with tracing it to the Teutonic schatten, a shade, which is 
far from satisfactory. Either of the branches of the ancient 
Keltic languages — the Kymric or the Gaelic — would have 
afforded a better clue. The Kymric sad, means discreet, 
firm, steady ; and the Gaelic saod, signifies sober, discreet, 
earnest, careful, attentive, in good condition of mind or 
body. It also means a track, a journey ; whence the verb 
saodaichy to drive cattle to pasture. This sense of the 
word explains a hitherto unexpected pun in Shakspeare, 
which occurs in “ As You Like It”: — 

A traveller ! By my faith you have 
Cire«it reabon to be sad / 

In a note on this passage, Mr. Thomas Wright remarks 
that “ ‘ As solemn as a traveller ’ was a proverbial phrase," 
in which solemn bears the sense of the Kymric sad and 
Gaelic saod^ discreet ; • which people who travelled in 
unsettled times were bound to be if they would travel 
safely. 

Salic Law, The. The Salic law, which still prevails 
in some parts of Europe, is supposed to have been insti- 
tuted in the sixth century by Clovis, or Pharamond, King 
of the Franks. In Shakspeare’s play of “ King Henry V.," 
act i. scene 2, King Henry, addressing the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely, thus asks them to 
expound the Salic Law : — 

My learned lord, we pray you to proceed : 

And justly and religiously unfold. 

Why the law Salique that they have in France 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury in his reply mentions the 
ancient tradition that this ]^w was instituted by Pharamond, 
and continues 

The land ^aligue is in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe, 

Where Charles the Great, having subdued the Saxons, 

There left behind and settled certain French ; 

Who, holding in disdain the German women, 

In some dishonest manners of their life, 

Established then this law— to wit, no female 
Should be inheritrix m SeUtque land 

The very prosy speech of the Archbishop, from which this 
is an extract, tears no trace of the fine hand of Shakspearc, 
and was copied almost verbatim from Holinshed. 

President Henault, borrowing from previous writers — 
who wrote from tradition, without adequate proof or 
authority for the statements thigr made or adopted — say^ 
that it was Clovis who instituted and signed the Salic Law 
in AD 5 1 1, the year of his death. Voltane says that 
Clovis could neither read nor wiite, and that it is uncertain 
whether his name was Clovis, Clodvic, or Hildovic Hi 
states also that thcic are two versions of the text of the 
S^c Law, each of which differs fiom the other 

Though the word Salic is by no means uncertain in its 
meaning, its etymology is so very obscure and undeCided 
as to have pu/rlcd all the French, Geiman, and English 
philolog^ts who have flourished since the fnvention of 
printing According to Worcesters Dictionaiy the word 
was applied to a body of laws framed by the Salians or 
Salian F ranks, about the beginning of the fifth century, 
but who the Salians were, no one has yet been able to 
explain The derivation from the River Saal, which 
Holinshed calls Sala^ is wholly untenable, as well as the 
imputation on the virtue of the German ladies of the di'>- 
trict through which that river runs. The Salic Law never 
prevailed in any part of Germany, but was peculiar to such 
Keltic nations as Fiance and Sp^in. It continued to pie- 
vail in France until the abolition of the monarchy under 
Louis Philippe in 1848, and was never a question so much 
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as debated in the Imperial monarchy under the first or the 
third Napoleons In Spain it was abrogated only by 
Ferdinand VII , within living memory, m favour of his 
daughter, the infant Isabella, whose accession to the throne 
led to a civil war, which cannot yet be said to have ended, 
as long as Don Carlos and his family exist and keep their 
pretensions alive On this subject Voltaire, in his " Philo- 
sophical Dictionary," has some pithy remarks “ According 
to Froissart,” he says “ the kingdom of France is of such 
great nobleness that it ne\er can allow the succession to 
go to a female,” and adds, “ but one must enniess that this 
decision is very unpolite for England, for Naples, for 
Hungary, and for Russia, in which latter country four 
reigning Empresses have sat upon the throne ” 

In the trench ” Etymological Dictionary ” of Messrs 
Noel and Carpentier, are cited various surmises as to the 
01 igin of the word, among others th it salignt is a corrup- 
tion of galltque, that it c imes fiom Salu — the great hall of 
a palace, from an imriginirv tube of (lermans called in 
Latin jir/iti, from ^1 the first woids of the Latin 

document in which the Salic 1 aw was pi omulgated , from 
irt/, salt, and fium Salos^ait, the name of one of I’hara- 
mond’s jurisconsults 01 emnsellois' Who shall decide 
when so many doctors disagiee? \ et as the law was a 
Keltic law, jiassed b> a Gaelic-speaking people some 
centuries befoie the foimation of the actual 1 icnch Ian 
gua^c, search ought to be made foi the derivation of the 
word m Keltic sources We theie find So la^h, the 
“excellent or befitting liw I his was a name veiy 
likely to have been given to sueh an oulmance by 
barbarians, who thought tint n me but men and wai- 
riors were fit to govern them 01 lead their armies to the 
conflicts m which they weit perpc'ualh engaged The 
name of Pharamond himself was purely keltic, and signi- 
fied a Highlander or mountameci , from /tiw , a man, and 
monadh, a mounUin I he foui juiiseonsults who arc 
leported to have di iwn up the ungallant law at the lequest 
of Pharamond are given by Voltaire as Viso^ast, Harogisk 
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Salogast, and Vindogast. In these names the iinal syllable, 
gast, appears was a title given to learned men of the 
Keltic tribes of the period, from gasda^ or gasta^ expert, 
or skilful. Brachet’s ** French Etymological Dictionary,” 
printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1882, and ad- 
vertised to have been revised by the French Academy, 
does not contain the word salique or salic^ which looks as 
if M. Brachet was not satisfied that it is really of French 
origin. 

Sans, without, but. The awkward English word 
“ without,** in the sense of being deficient of anything, has 
long been felt as an incumbrance on their diction by the 
poets. Shakspearc made a gallant but unsuccessful at- 
tempt to supersede it by the French sans^ in the w^ell-known 
passage in “As You Like It,’* dcscripti\e of an old 
man 

Salt 9 teeth, mwt eye*?, taste, e\cr> thing. 

Massinger, Beaumont and Fle^^chcr, and other poets of 
that day, followed the example to such an extent that 
Shakspearc himself turned the inordinate use of the word 
into ridicule when he made Rosalind say, in “ Love’s 
L^oifr’s Lost .” — 

Suns sans, I piay \ou ! 

The I-owdand Scottish w ord “ but,** or “ bc-out,** which, 
being a monosyllable, w'ould have suited the necessities 
of English verse better than “without,” was preoccupied by 
the disjunctive “ but,” which answers to the Latin sed, the 
French 7 uais, and the German aber, so that it could 
not be employed without an equivoque. The motto of 
the Clan Chattan in Scotland — “ Touch not the cat, but 
the glove,”- is unintelligible in English until but is ex- 
plained as signifying “ without.” 

The word occurs with ludicrous cfiTect in the old Jacobite 
song “The wee, wee German lairdie,” in which the 
Elector of Hanover, afterwards George L, is described as 
having been found by the English Whigs, in search of a 
king to place on the throne of the Stuarts, as digging in 
his cabbage-garden “ but the hose and but the brecks.” 
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The fiinclamental idea of the English without znA the 
Lowland Scottish but, is connected with being out of 
possession ; and it will be found on investigation that 
the French sans — which was not destined to become 
naturalized in England, even with Shakspeare’s great 
example to support its claim — may be traced to the same 
analogy. Philologists have almost invariably been content 
to derive the French sans from the Latin suic, which 
has the same meaning, and which, according to Beyche- 
relle, Littr^, and others, comes from sinere, “ laisscr faire, 
permettre,” but without explaining what logical or rational 
connection there can be between allow and permit and the 
absence of possession or proprietorship. When one szy s 
that a man is without eyes, it means that he does not pos- 
sess eyes, but cannot mean that he is not permitted to 
have eyes. Sans, the Italian sen^^a, and possibly the Latin 
stnc, is, like “ out,” traceable to the Keltic as, which signi- 
fies out, as the Teutonic ans, derived from the same root, 
does. Conjoined with an it becomes as-an, abbreviated 
into s-an, out of it, out of me ; and asatnn (^sainti), out of 
us. From the early Keltic or Gaulish asatnn or 'satnn, 
came the Latin sine, and not from smae. 

None of the Teutonic languages or dialects ha\e a wex-d 
like the English without. The Germans render it by ohne, 
the Dutch and Flemish by zouden. 

It is to be regretted that the attempts of Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries to restore the French and Keltic 
word were not successful, for without, in whatever way we 
consider it, is hybrid and barbarous, in that peculiar sense, 
besides being needed in the designation of locality, as out 
and without, the opposites of in and within. 

Scale. This word, in “Coiiolanus,” has excited con- 
siderable controversy : — 

I shall tell you 

A pretty tale ; it nia\ be you have heard it. 

But since It serves my puipose, I will venture 
To scale ’t a little nioie 


Act I. scene 1. 
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Mr. Staunton thinks with Theobald that the word should 
be stale, or render stale by repetition. Mr. Halliweli is of 
opinion that Gifford distinctly proves that the word should 
be stale, though the first folio had scale, and adds that Mr. 
Dyce's Remarks prove it still more elaborately. Nares 
does not adopt the alteration from scale to stale, but thinks 
that scale signifies to weigh, to estimate aright, and is con- 
vinced that this sense, which was given by Warburton, 
conveys the true meaning. The other examples of “ scale ” 
which are cited in Nares, from the same play, and also 
from “ Measure for Measure,” are susceptible of the inter- 
pretation of weigh Stale, in the passage from Holin- 
shed : — 

They would no longer chide, but staled and departed away, 
signifies to disperse, in the sense in which it is used in 
Lowland Scotch ; i e. the congregation scales, disperses , 
the school scales, the school closes, the scholars disperse. 
But the word in “ Coriolanus,” which so many commen- 
tators inteipret by stale, is not susceptible of either of these 
meanings. Menenius Agiippa suspects that the citizens 
whom he addresses may have heaid his tale before, but 
futures nevertheless to repeat it, to impress it upon them 
more strongly , not to render it stale to them, but to en- 
force It on their memory. 

In the passage from Holinshed, stale, to disperse, is 
fiom the Keltic sgaotl, with the same meaning, preserved 
in the Lowland Scotch In the speech of Menenius 
Agrippa it has another meaning entirely, which will be 
found in a Keltic w ord of a similar sound, sgenl, a story, a 
narration, a tale ; and sgeulauh, to tell, narrate. By this 
gloss the passage in “Coriolanus” becomes clear without 
alteration from the reading of the hist folio. “ I shall tell 
you a pretty tale , but since it serves my purpose, even if 
you have already heard it, I will tell it {stale it) again ” 
7 he Saxon key does not unlock the mystery ; the Keltic 
makes it clear. 

Scall. An epithet of great contempt, used by Sir Hugh 
Evans .— 
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To pe revenge on this same sc€Ul^ scurvy, cogging companion, the 
host of the Garter .— Wives of Windsor^ act iii. scene i. 

Nares prints scaid for sea//, and defines it to mean 
« scabby, particularly in the head ; thence used for mean, 
shabby, disgusting,’^ Johnson derives the word from sialdy 
to burn with boiling water, while Nares is of opinion that 
it comes from the Icelandic skaltadur^ bald. The word is 
from the Ko\t\c sgall^ a scab, and bald, by loss of hair 
from disease of the skin ; whence the modern English 
“ scall’d head,” or " scald head ” 

Scamble. A skirmish, a struggle, a contention ; to 
sc imble, to contend. Derived by Anglo-Saxon and Teu- 
tonic philologists from the Dutch or German schommelcn^ 
to shake, and the Icelandic skyma : — 

But that the scambltng and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question. 

Hmry K. act i. scene i. 

The life, the right, the truth of all this lealin 
Is fled to heaven ; and England now is left 
To tug and uambk. 

King Jo/in, act iv, scene 3 

If ever thou bcc’st mine, Kate, I get thee with stambhng^ and thou 
must needs therefore piove a good soldier-bieeder.— -M/z/j K., act v. 
scene 2 

Etymologists who arc and have long been at fault m ith 
regard to the origin of stambk^ will find it in the Gaelic 
(Keltic) sgeamhlcy a skirmish, a contention. This inter- 
pretation suits the sense of all the passages in which the 

word is employed by Shak^pcarc. 

« 

ScameE This word, according to Mr. Halliwcll, “ has 
baffled all commentators.” Caliban, in the “Tempest/’ 
says : — 

I pi ’> thee let me bring thcc whcie crabs grow. 

. . . — Sometimes I’ll get thee 

Young suimeh fioin the rocks Wilt thou go with we? 

Young scaine/s — so the old text, but, perhaps, corruptly, as the woid 
has not been found in any other author. Ihcobald changed it to 
thamois^ and suggested s/fime/v, that is young hawks ; and sea mads, 
or sea mells, — btaunton’s bnak^peare. 
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Scantel, probably nothing more than an error of the press in a passage 
of the Tempest *' Capel thought it a corruption of chamois^ — Nare^ 

Seamell is the commonly received word, but cannot be correct, on 
account of the quantity of the first syllable Mr Dyce conjectures 
stantds (a base kind of hawk), but surely a tii-syllable cannot be 
right Read stanneh^ and we, nerhips, may have the true word A 
stannel (hawk\ Hnnunntlu^ — Halhuell 

Gaelic, sgiamh^ a mew (a sea-mew), also to squeal, to mew , 
sgtafnhaily squealing, mewing , — the cry of the sea-mew. 

Scarre. Sometimes wi itten “ scar ” and “ scaui a steep 
rock on the sea ashore, a precipice — 

1 see thit men make ropes in such a \carte 
lhat wc*ll forsake oursehes 

All f U lU that Lfulf IVell, act iv scene 2 

This somewhat but not hopelessly obscure passage has 
puzzled the editors of Shakspeaie. Mr Staunton prints 
the line — 

I see that man makes liopts in such a smu 
and remarks upon the supposed emendation, — “ The old 
copy has ‘ rojfes m such a scarn* which some ciitics have 
attempted to explain, though none have succeeded in 
npiking intelligible The alteiation of /lofes for roJ^cs” he 
adds, “ was proposed by Rowe, who reads — 

I bee th It men m ikc hopi \ in such affairs 

Nares, commenting on the same passage, rcmaiks that 
“all the folios read ‘make ropes m such a siaful which,” 
he siys, “makes it \cry improbable that it was an 
error of the press for ‘ scene,* as Malone and others have 
thought ** ' 

London editors, and Anglo Saxon commentators, 
not being aware that scar was a Warwickshire, Northern 
English, and Scottish word for a rock or precipice, 
and that it was derived from the Keltic sgor (and not 
knowing or remembering that the English town of Star- 
borough signified the town or borough on the rock), went 
out of their way ingeniously in their endeavours to correct 
a word that required no correction, and left the passage 
more obscure than they found it The obscurity rather 
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lies in the words “ that we’ll forsake ourselves ” than in the 
simile of the “ ropes ” and the “ scarre.” It seems to mean 
** we are on the scarre^ the rock or precipice of difficulty, 
but we may help ourselves out of the position by means 
of the ropes that are available for the purpose.” Scene, 
snare, or affairs^ that are proposed as amendments, cannot 
be accepted without rendering ” confusion worse con- 
founded” 

Sconce. A contemptuous name for the head or skull. 

Why does he suder this rude knave now to knock him about the 
sconce with a dirty shovel ? — Hamlet, act v. scene i. 

Sconce call you it? So you would leave battering, I had rather 
have It a head An’ you use these blows long, I must get a sconce for 
my head and ensconce it too , or else 1 shall seek my wit in my shoul- 
ders — Comedy of Errors, act 11 scene 2 

Sconce, a round fort or block-house, is a word derived 
from another source altogether. Dr. Johnson was of 
opinion that the colloquial sconic, the head, was so named 
because it was “the acropolis or citadel of the body.” 
Mr. G P. Marsh thought sconce, “ in the sense of brains, 
was allied to the Icelandic skuna, to see, to pciCLive.” 
Both Dr. Johnson and Mr. Marsh lost sight of the fact, in 
their definitions, that sionce w as a ludicrous and deprcciatoiy 
epithet for the skull ; and never thought of looking to the 
original language of the British people for the root of the 
familiar word. The Gaelic sgonn signifies bad ; also a lump, 
an inert mass, a dunce, a block of wood ; a flat cake, called 
by the Lowdand Scotch a scon 01 stone The deiivative word, 
sgonnasach, signifies stupid, pueiile, silly. The vernacular 
sconce, as used by Shakspeaie fur the head, is thus syno- 
nymous with the modern b/oik'^head. In Scotland, the 
word cakry is a common slang expression to signify crazy, 
or wrong in the head. 

Scotch. An error of the printers in the Elizabethan era 
in substituting 0 for u has perpetuated this word in the 
sense of to bruise, to scourge : — 

WeVc scotched iht snake, not killed it. 

Macbeth, act 11. scene 2. 
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He scotched and notched him like a carbonado. 

Lonolanus^ act iv. scene 5. 

Mr. Staunton says that in the folio edition, 1623, of 
** Macbeth,” the passage above quoted appears as 
We have stonhed the snake, not killed it. 

But both scotc/itd and scorched aie erroneous. The 
word is derived from the Keltic sguids {scmtcK)^ to thrash, 
to scourge, to beat with whips, rods, or twigs, and 
survives in English scutch^ to beat flax. The Kymric has 
ysg 7 uth, to push, to thrust, to shake, to beat ; ysgydw, a shake, 
a stir ; ysgydivyd^ to agitate, to fluster, and other derived 
woids, which have a kindred meaning. 

In the Second Part of ” King Henry IV.” Shakspeare 
u^es the word “ over-scutched huswifes,” which some com- 
mentators erroneously write over-scotched. Nares, though 
ignorant of the Keltic derivation of scutch^ will not admit 
the alteration. He says scotch is rather to score or cut 
with a knife or sharp instrument, than to slash with a whip 
or rod.” In this opinion he is both correct and incorrect ; 
correct as to scutch^ incorrect as to scotch^ which is exactly 
^n^nymous, and has no relation to scoring or notching. 

Scoundrel. Shakspeare uses this word in Twelfth 
Night,” act i. scene 3. Sir Toby Belch, speaking of those 
who report evil of Sir Andrew Aguecheck, exclaims: — 

Hy this hand, they are uaundnli and substractois. Who are 
they ^ 

Scoundrel is so common a word, and of such deflhite 
and certain meaning, that it is strange how many unsuc- 
cessful and unsatisfactory attempts have been made to trace 
its origin. The author of an early English Dictionary, 
entitled ” Qazophylacium Anglicanum,” derives it from the 
Latin abscondere, to hide ; a later writer, Marston, suggests 
siHviber^ or scummer^ to dung, as the true root which Mr. 
Wedgwood seems to adopt when be compares it with the 
Danish skarn^ dung, dirt. Johpson thinks the word rather 
ludicious, Worcester is of opinion that it comes from the 
German sJiande^ shame, or flora the Italian scoudere, to hide; 
while Webster inclines to the German schande and kerl^ a 
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fellow. The true etymology was not so far to seek as all these 
dictionary-makers supposed, but lay close at hand in the 
Gaelic sgon (pronounced sgown), bad, vile, worthless ; and 
droll, drotl, a fellow, an idle loon, a loiterer. The Italian word 
siondruelo—c\tiir\y of Keltic origin — has the same meaning. 

The second .syllable of scoundrel, appears in the “ Archaic 
Dictionary of the English Language ” in the now obsolete 
words of drtll, droll, droyle, and drotl, all signifying fellow, 
in a depreciatory and contemptuous sense. Nares was of 
opinion that </r///si,rnified a monkey, ^^hIch it sometimes did 
in consequence of the too close resemblance of that animal 
to a man. DroyUs and dtotl signified a low drudge, or 
otheiwise a low fellow ; and droll, not altogether synony- 
mous with the modem word, meaning funny, comical, gro- 
tesque, odd, or peculiar, which was partially derived fiom 
the same root, signified fellow with some peculiaritits of 
a])pearancc about him as in the French phrase c't st un 
didle d’homme.” 

Scroyle. A word of contempt equivalent to the modern 
slang duffer, or cad — 

By heaxtn ' these saoyles of Angiers flout us * 

Kin^ John^ act ii scene 2. 

Hang ’em, ufovh » — Ben Jonson, I vit) Man in hi\ Humoitf. 

Johnson dtmed the word from the French uft/ui^//e, a. 
scabby rogue. The root is the Keltic a paiing, a 

scraping, an excoiiation , hence any worthless article, 
thing, or peison 

Scully Shoal. Shakspeare and Milton use sen// in the 
sense of shoal, as applied to a large quantity or multitude 
of fish, as a shoal of whales or herrings The word is 
sometimes eironcously written and pronounced sekoo / , — 

And there the> fly or d\e like sealed uulh 
Bcfoie the belching nhale. 

Iroilu^ and Cressuia^ act v. scene 5 

Milton uses both sad/ and s/ioa/ in the same passage : — 

Each bay 

With fry innumeiable swarms, and dioal^ 

Offish that with then hns and shining scales 
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Glide under the gj^een wave, in scuiis that oft 
Bank the mid sea. 

Paradise Lost 

Both words are from the Keltic. Scull is from sgoly 
which, in O’Reilly’s (Irish) Dictionary is defined as 
great quantity of fish ” while shoal^ the word now more 
commonly employed, is from siol (pronounced sAole), and 
signifies seed, progeny, a race, a tribe. The word fry in 
the passage from Milton, which is still current for the 
young of fish, is from the same language ; in which frith 
\fri) signifies little. 

Scurvy. A disease of the skin. Its common employ- 
ment in English as an epithet of scorn or contempt, does 
not convey the idea that the disease is intended, and 
Shakspeare constantly uses it in a sense in which its sup- 
posed synonym of scorbutic, would be misplaced and 
irrelevant, as well as feeble. 

This IS a vciy tunc to sing at a man’s funeral,— 71 w/m/, 

act 11. scene 2. 

Thou hcufvy patch » 

I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows. 

1 impest act 111. scene 2. 

Got pless >011, ancient Pistol * }ou stuny^ lousy knave, Got pless 
}Ou * — Htnfy V, act v scene i. 

An assincgo may tutoi thee , thou ui/f 7'y-valianl ass ! 

ou uuny lord 7/c?////j and Cft isaia, act 11 scene i. 

In all these passages, and many others that might be 
cited, the epithet scuny is not synonymous with storbutu^ 
and could not accurately be translated in that sense into 
any foreign language. In such phrases as a scuny 
trick,” a sairiy insinuation,” &c., the derivation is not 
fiom scurf or from uorbutK, but appears to be from the 
Keltic (Gaelic) sgi-eamh, loathing, abhorrence, disgust, 
sgicamhaiih, to loathe ; sgreamhail, loathsome, abhorrent, 
disgusting. In these Keltic words mh is pronounced as 7*. 

SeeL To cover, to hide, tb conceal 

liut when we m our viciousness grow haid, 

X) inibery on't !— the wise gods seel out eyes. 

Antony and Cleopatra^ act iii. scene 13. 
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Come, seeling night ! 

Shut up the tender eye of pitiful day * 

Macbeth^ act lii. scene i. 

To seel was formerly a word used by falconers for closing 
the eyes of young hawks in training, by sewing their eye- 
lids together with a fine thread, an operation always 
performed on newly-taken birds to accustom them to the 
hood. When hawking was discontinued as a sport, the 
word gradually became obsolete, even in its metaphorical 
sense, as employed by Shakspeare. It is derived from the 
Keltic cnl^ to cover up, to cover over ; whence the modern 
word ceilings the inner roof of an apartment as distin- 
guished from the outer roof of the house. 


Sennet, Cynet. A word which, according to Nares, 
chiefly occurs in the stage directions of old plays, and 
seeming to indicate a p^iticular set of notes on the 
trumpet or cornet, different from a flourish • — 


Trumpets sound a flourish ; and then a rennet. 

Decker's Satym 


Comets sound a lyncU 

Afitomd^ Rn'enge. 


Probably derived from the Keltic seinn, sctnnidh^ to sing, 
chant, play upon an instrument, and ting as a bell. 


Sentinel, Sentry. These words are synonymous. 
The second is commonly supposed to be a vulgar corrup- 
tion of the first. Both signify a military guard or watch- 
man ; and the first, with its variation of orthography, is 
peculiar to Western Europe, and to nations of Keltic 
origin, and is not found in any of the Teutonic languages 
or dialects : — 

Alarumed by his sentinel the wolf. 

Macbeth^ act ii. scene i. 

Watch » Choose trusty scnHneU! 

Rnhafdlll.^ act v. scene 3. 

The sentry walks his lonely round. 

Charles Dibdm. 

The word sentry is not used by Shakspeare. English 
philologists derive sentinel from the Latin sentire^ though 

B b 
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one of the latest and best, Mr. Stormonth, thinks it comes 
from the French senUer^ a path, because the sentry — a 
sentinel — is confined to a short path or beat. The deriva- 
tion from sentire or sentier does not account for the final 
syllable //rZ, which is to be found in the possibly Keltic 
roots of the word, in scan^ old, tein^ the fire, and tcineily 
pertaining to the fire ; the name given by the ancient 
Druids to the guardian of the holy fire that burned per- 
petually upon the altar, and which was not permitted to 
be extinguished. This office, among the Greeks and 
Romans, devolved upon women, who were called vestals, 
or the vestal virgins. The name gi\en to this important 
functionary and watchman of the temples of religion was 
continued after the extinction of the Druidical faith, to 
the watchers or guardians of the encampment in the day 
of battle and w^arfare. Sentry, if the Keltic derivation of 
sentinel may be accepted as correct, would resolve itself 
into an independent word of kindred origin, and cease to 
be considered a \ulgar mispronunciation of the first, from 
scan, old, or wary, and triall, a path, a beat, a track — the 
wary man on the beat. These derivations arc not pre- 
sented as being incontestable, but simply as suggcbtions 
that merit the consideration of philologists. 

Sessa. An interjection ; thiee times occurring in 
Shakspeare : — 

Dolphin my bo), my bo>, Sis\a ' let him trot by. 

act IV. scene 4 

De » de » de ^ ' Come march to wakes and fairs and market 

towns . — I car, act 111. scene 6. 

Pocas palabras ' Let the woild slide — t/’vvrt ' 

Taming of the Shrew, act i. scene i. 

In the old text the word is spelled sese. Johnson 
explains it to be an interjection, enforcing cessation of any 
action (whence ussa or sessa), and meaning “ Be quiet ! 
Have done ! ” Stcevens gives cease instead of sessa, or 
ses^y-. Thcobold thinks it a Spanish word. Narcs says it 
is a fragment of an old song. More modern commentators 
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derive it from the French dost It is so ! It is thus ! It 
is more probable that it is either from the Keltic :^eise ! an 
interjection signifying easy, pleasant, equivalent to the 
modern expression — “easy! take it easy!” or from st^ 
a contraction of tse^ it is, and sath (pronounced sd\ 
enough ; i.e. se^sa^ it is enough ! 

Shard. This is a word of many unconnected meanings. 
Shatd or sherd is a fragment of pottery, a stale, a gap, a 
boundary, a deposit of cow or ox dung, a species of maish 
mallow, a nairow strait, and the hard wing-case of a cock- 
chaffer or other flying beetle. In some of these senses 
shatd is obviously of Teutonic origin, from shear or share. 
In others the etjmology is uncertain The line in 
“ Macbeth,^* — 

'I he duvd-hoffiU) beetle with his drous> hum, 
has occasioned much controversy, uhcthei it should not 
be — 

The diafd botn beetle, 

and \\hethcr shard signifies cow-dung or the wing-case of 
a beetle ; and whether the passage signified a beetle born 
in dung, or a beetle borne aloft on w mgs 

Theic are many coleopteious insects knowm by the 
gcneiic term of beetle, but the beetle mentioned by Shak- 
speare, with its “diowsy hum,” is evidently the doii- 
btetlc (Keltic doir, a tree), sometimes called the tree- 
beetle, and populaily known as the cock-chafcr, which flies 
in a clumsy, awkwaid, and stupid manner, sometimes 
striking unceremoniously against the face of the wayfarer. 
It is a popular error to suppose that tins insect is born in 
shard or dung ; and Shakspeare, as a country lad, must 
have known better than to believe it. Notwithstanding 
the opinion of the gicat majority of commentators to the 
contrary, the inference must be that he meant shard'-boi 
and not shard-born, when he penned the passage. But 
whence the shard in this instance, supposing it to mean 
the wing of the flying insect ? Worcester suggests that 
the wing is so called from a fancied resemblance to the 

B b 2 
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broken shard of a Rpt ! Mr. Thomas Wright cites, as a 
Devoilshire phrase applied to a drunken man, that " he 
takes a ^hardl* meaning that he walks unsteadily or 
obliquely. May not this afford some clue to the real 
signification of the ‘*rAflrrf-bomc beetle*' of Shakspeare, 
in the Keltic vernacular of his native Warwickshire ? In 
Keltic, star (pronounced shar) signifies oblique, sideways, 
also to move awkwardly, obliquely, or awry ; and siaradh^ 
awkward or oblique motion. If this were the true ety- 
mology of shards as applied to the flight of the dorr- 
beetle when borne through the air, the sense of the 
passage would no longer afford occasion for controversy. 
S/iai d-ho\nc would simply signify the awkwardly borne 
beetle. 


Shark. The name of a large, voracious fish. It has 
been supposed that the verb to sharks which Johnson calls 
a low word, and which signifies a swindler, a cheat, or a 
violent depiedator, an extortioner, is derived from this 
creature. Shakspeai e, w ho w as not disinclined to use w hat 
Johnson ignoiantly calls “low”woids, if they served his 
purpose, says of Fortinbras (“Hamlet,** act i. scene i) : — 

Of unimpioved mettle, hot and full, 

H*ilh in the skills of Noii^a>, here and there 
iihaileU up a list of landless lesolutes 
I or food and diet. 

“This,** says Nares, “means that he had collected in a 
banditti-like manner, a set of rogues and vagabonds.” 

Ml. Wedgwood says that to shark is to clutch greedily 
after, thence to make discreditable shifts to obtain any- 
thing; Dutch, to eat greedily ; Italian, 

to shark or shift for, to shark for victuals, to live by one's 
wits. But the Keltic supplies a better etymology in 
saratchy to harass, to oppress, to plunder, to despoil ; and 
saratche, an oppressor, a rpbber, a cheat, an extortioner, 
one who harasses and worries ; a derivation which would 
meet "the sense of the word, as applied to the violent 
proceedings of Fortinbras. 
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Sheer. In “ Richard II act v scene 3, is the line — 
Thou shcer^ immaculite, and sil\ er fountain. 

Sheer is a word of many meanin^js and many derivations 
We say a cliflF, for a perpendicular cliff, and ^heer 
nonsense for utter nonsense Johnson derives sheer ^ m 
the sense in which it is used by Shakspeare in this passage, 
from the ^nglo-Saxon sijf, pure clear unmin^led , but if 
this were the meining it would be pleonastic, and 
would be but another word for the two other adjectives 
employed The word, obsolete in Lnglish, in the sense in 
which Shakspeare employed it, is the Giclic stop (pro 
nounced sJuiO}\ constant, continuo s, peipetual an epi- 
thet particularly appropriate and poetical for a fountain per- 
petually flowing So in the Introduction to the ‘ laming 
of the Shicw,” act 1 scene 2, Christophei Sly siys — 

If she savs I xm not fourteen pence on the scoic for she r ale, scoie 
me up ioi the lyin^est knive in C hiistcndum 
In this passage, s/uer ale means ‘ peipetuil ale ali 
that the hostess was pcipetually or contiiiuall> scoring up 
against him 

Shire. A county — a minor tcniloral division m 
I n^land, Wales, Scotland, Ii eland and sometimes in the 
United States of America and the Ihitish Colonies 

Mr Wedgwood in his t nglish et>mologv, derives ^hve 
fiom the ‘ Anglo-Saxon «/;, a share a slice a teriitornl 
division, siciafiy scifou, to shear shave cut off, divide, 
pait, share, French, dichinr, to tear, Itilian, jarr/r to 
sevei , sunder, or tear apart Gei man, sihaf , a plough- 
share — the part of the plough which tuins up the furiow- 
slice , Gaelic, s^ar, tear asundei or separate The radical 
image,” he sajs, ‘ is the hirsh sound of sciaping sciatch- 
ing, teaiing, cracking, all agreeing in a separation of a 
poition of the body operated upon * 

In these ingenious derivations Mr Wedgwood is in 
error The obvious resemblance of s/me to shate, to 
portion, and sheaf ^ to cut off, has led him and all pievious 
etymologists to accept these words as the derivation of 
s/ure, a county But this all but universal consent has 
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been wrongly given ^ It is to be remarked that the pre- 
eminently Keltic parts of the country, all the Welsh and 
Scotch and most of the Irish counties, are called shires^ 
and that m what is suj posed to be Saxon England, there 
are no less than thirteen counties that are not included 
among the slices vir , in the South, Corn^vall, Sus-^ex, 
Kent, Suricy, Middlesex, on the cast, 1 ssex, Suffolk, 
Noifolk , and on the north, Durham, Westmoreland, 
CumDcrland and Northumbciland With the exception 
of Corn\\all all these counties wtre among the cailicst 
poitionsof the British soil that weic invaded and taken 
possession of by the Saxons and Danes To many of 
them the Sixons gave names, such as Essex, the East 
Sixons, Middlesex, the middle Saxons, Sus ex, the 
south Saxons Eoifolk, the north folk, Suffolk, the south- 
folk, Ni rthumbcilind, Cumberland, and Westmoi eland, 
cleirl) rceeived their names fiom the Dutch, Danes, or 
S ixons and thej , in modern I nglish, arc not called shtrer, 
but lountus It is noticeable that all the inland and 
western and the southern counties, that he between Sussex 
and Cornwall, where the Britons remained longest after 
the first swirms of the Danes and Saxons had made good 
then footing in the east and north of England, icceived a 
nimc that the Dutch, Hemish, and other Saxons did not 
give to those parts of the island which thc> themselves 
possessed The Saxons had no shires^ the Biitons had 
The fact suggests a British origin for the word vi/ the 
Gaelic ttr (Kmuhc w;), earth or land (commonly pio- 
nounced tslm or r///;/) , tif-moi^ a continent, a large or 
great land If this derivation be accepted, YoxVsfmc 
would mean orkland , Devon j// 27 £r, Dcvonland , and the 
dtnvation fiom the Teutonic or Anglo Saxon sci^an 
would hive to be abandoned It is noticeable that the 
common people in 1 ngland seldom pronounce the word 
as shite but as shier ^ a fact which serves to strengthen the 
probibility of its Biitish derivation The Teutonic or 
Saxon name is land In trk^ or land circle, equivalent to 
the Ficnch at t ondissimcnt 
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Shive or Sheeve. A slice 

More water fi^hdeth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of, eisy it is 
Oft a cut lo if to ste il *1 sfm c 

litu\ Androniiu^ ict ii scene i 
II innoeka and a sheeve of cheese 
Will make a breakfast thit a laird mi^ht please 

Allin Ramsay, 1 ht UtnUt SJuphird 

Jamieson and Nares derive \htLi or shicvc from to ^have 
— er^jo, a shaiin^ It seems more likely to come from the 
Keltic stab or siabh i^shia'ii)^ to sn itch to p iss with quick 
motion , and siabadh, the act of snatching 

Shog. 1 o go a>\a> , to be off, to move on to jog 

Shall diorf ]he kin^ amII be ^ont frun South impton — 
lit fl9 1 I 

ill } (HI shog off ^ 1 i\ould h ive \oii solus — III 1 

Ihcwoid IS derived lioni the Kt llic {\luuh) to 
zander, whence stailuain^ox Sav^hiaun^ the title of a 
populai Irish play. 

Shrew. Few woids in the I n^lish la iguage hive 
excited gre iter controveisy is to its oiigin th in this, inJ 
few hive been more laigely twisted from their fiist 
meaning A sine i is a noisy and ill tempeied woman , a 
slifiud man is a cunnin.^ and sagieious, but may be a very 
quiet and good natuied person , whilst to have a “ j//;z trf 
suspicion,’ IS to ha\e a suspicion that ippears in the 
cstim ition of its cntertainci to be more than commonly 
well founded Shre v and sine d would thus appear to 
be related in sound, but unrelated in meaning The 
usually accepted etymology is fiom the Gciman schnnn, 
to cry out in a shiill voice, from whence comes sinuk 
The derivation fiom r//; z a because that little animal 
was supposed to be pirtieularly vicious, has long been 
abandoned by philologists, though a feu still remain who 
cling to It 1 he Gci mans ti inslatc the F nglish " to sin (n,' 
by scffluchiiiy to curse and a shit'’ bv anlctinn (a 
female who quaiiels), kt fa tun (a female who chides or 
scolds), and by ein buses iieib (a bad or wicked woman) 
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These all convey the^inodern English meaning of a shiiv^ 
but do not in the slightest decree approach the etymology 
The French have mcgcre^ from the Greek name for one of 
the Furies, and grondiuse^ a, woman who grumbles or 
scolds. The only other possible source of the English 
word must be sought in the Keltic, where we find stor 
{sheer), perpetual, and rung, to persecute, to annoy, to vex, 
to harass, to torment , whence sior-rtiag {s/tecfuag) Angli- 
cized and abbreviated into slncii^ a perpetual worry, 
vexation, or anno}ance The word has also been derived 
from ^futh {sfu), to flow, applied metaphorically to an 
unceasing flow or flux (of angiy words) Neither of these 
derivations, if cither may be accepted, would confine the 
opprobrious epithet to w omen , but would apply equ illy to a 
man, as bhakspeare has it in the “ Faming of the Shrew *' — 
13y thib reckoning, he is mote 2 t,s//rin than she , 
and in Gammer Gurton — 

Come on, old fellow * it is told me thou art a s/ire^t/ 

1 he noun is probably from stot-rtiag, the verb ‘ to shrew 
to curse, is probably from sfu, to curse with a tunning^ or 
flux as in the couplet in “ Love s Labour’s Lost, * act v. 
scene 2, where the word is written shoii s and where, in 
allusion to pock-marks, when Kosaline say'^s — 

O that >our face weie not so lull of O s , 
and the Princess replies — 

A Pox of tint jest * and 1 bt \fttcw all skrtni r 

ShudBe. This word has many meanings and shade s of 
meanings all duly set forth in the Dictionaiies Its 
ordinary acceptation implies more or less of dec it, 
treachery, prevarication and dishonest dealing, or else of 
arbitraiy derangement and confusion of pre-existing order. 
Hamlet in his famous soliloquy on Death and the Life to 
come, beautifully says — 

1 o die, to sleep ^ 

To sleep, perchance to dream * aye - theie s the rub, 

For in thit sleep of Dcith uhat dreams may come, 

'^hen we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Musi ^ive us pause 
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Here ** shuffled off” might read shaken off” without 
injury to the sense. The evil interpretation of the word 
does not apply, and suggests that shuffle^ to trick, and 
shuffle^ to cast off, are of different origin. Shuffle has been 
derived from the German schufiln^ to go along scraping 
the ground with one’s feet , and from scufan^ and the 
English shove^ the German schtibtny to push, of which 
it is thought to be a diminutive. These derivations may 
be correct in some of the many divergent meanings 
of the word, but scarcely apply to shuffle as usel by 
Hamlet in the noble passage so often quoted. The keltic 
stnhhal (pronounced Jiu val or shufal)^ seems to come 
nearer to the dignified stnsc in which it was employed by 
Shakspeare than any of the teutonic rcndeiings which 
have been hitherto accepted Stubhal, according to Arm- 
strong’s Gaelic Dictionar>, means, as a veib— to depait, to 
go, to quit, to travel, to vanish, to die, to expire ; and as a 
substantive — a moving away, a dcpirturc, a flight, and 
death, the departure of the spirit from the body. The 
Irish-Gaelic pronounce the word as shule or shool. If we 
read by this gloss, shuffle off this mortal coil” would 
signify to quit the coil or entanglement of the mortal frame 
or body. 

Sigh-clout. A coarse rag, U'^ed for straining milk or 
other liquors The word occurs in the veiy ancient ballad, 
“lak your auld cloak about ye,* of which lago, in 
“ Othello,” recites or sing*, a stan/a — 

My cloak it was a very good cloak, 

I ve had it foui and forty >c'ir , 

Some time it was of clothe, in graine 
Tis now but a dout as you may see , 

It will neither hold out wind nor ram 
ril ha\c a new cloakc about me ^ 

Pircfs Rehque^. 

Sigh and dout are both derived from the Keltic sigh^ 
from w^//, to dram, to strain, to filter, and clout fiom clud^ 
a rag, a patch. 

Sir, Siirah. These woids in the present day apply 
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only to men ; but Shakspcare applies the first of them to 
women. Ail the Dictionaries derive sir — the French sieur 
— from senior, an old man, or elder, in the same way as 
they derive seignor, senor, and seigneur, a lord or sena ^or, 
fiom the same root. But as sir is a title of respect for 
young men as well as foi old, and as Shakspeare represents 
Cleopatra as using the woid for a title of courtesy to the 
young w omen, hei maids of honour and peisonal atten- 
dants, it is to be suspected that the ordinary etymology 
may rest on a f.ilse basis, and that sir and senior are derived 
from diffticnt loots. The French steur and seigneur arc 
applied to vtr> diffcient kinds of persons, snur to any 
lespcctable man of the \^orking or commcicial classes, and 
seigneur only to great potentates and nobles. In like 
manner in Kngland, before the Reformation, the title of 
sir was always given to a priest as well as to a knight, of 
vhich usage man} examples may be cited. A siigniur or 
nionsctgncurwsas not a common priest, but an archbishop 
or a caidinal, a great noble or a prince. Whence then, sir, 
applied to a gentleman, young or old ? 

A lady to the worthiest ur that ever country called his — C ymbihm, 
act 1. bcenc 7. 

In the election of a str so rare — hhm, 

Cleopatra says to her gentlewomen . — 

How do you do. women ^ 

What » what ’ frood cheer ^ Why, how now Charmian * 

My noble i,irls ^ Ah, women * women * look * 

Our lamp is spent ' It s out ' (jood ^trs, take heart 
Well bury him ' iVr , ivc 

Ah, women ’ women ' lome ' wc ha\e no fiiend 
but resolution, and the briefest end * 

In 1 ejecting senior, old, or older, as the origin of sir and 
sicin (as in monsieur), and basing the new inquiry on the 
application of the word to young men as well as to girls 
and women, the Keltic language offeis an instructive and 
interesting etymology in the word saor, free, pronounced 
as neaily as possible sir — the Irish sor. In the days of 
slavery ^and serfdom in r.uropc, no one c(;uld become 
a handicraftsman (other than a faim-labourer or hind) 
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unless he were manumitted from slavery or serfdom. A 
remnant of this idea and practice is to be found in the 
long prevalent custom that a youth of the lower classes 
could only gain the freedom of his craft by his apprentice- 
ship for seven years, and in the phrase still current m 
various towns and boroughs of the United Kingdom, that 
“the freemen and electors’* only have the piivilege of a 
vote in parliamentary contests Stnah is an ancient 
amplification of the woid i/r, used contemptuously accord- 
ing to examples that abound in the old dramatists It is 
often heard in the United States in the form of stt and 
is from the Keltic saorad/i, a burgher, a citizen, a shop- 
keeper , one emancipated from serfdom and at liberty to 
keep a shop, i/;, therefoic, means free (saor), and not 
old ^sa?iof)tdnd 111 this sense was appropriately applied by 
Cleopatia, to her maids of hon mr, who were not slaves, 
but fice women of the uppbr class. The obstinate and 
prejudiced tgnoration (let the coinage of this useful word 
be forgiven me) of the Keltic substratum of the l!.uropean 
languages by all the philologists who believe in nothing 
in English but the Saxon, French, and Latin, has greatly 
retarded the progress of philology, and nai rowed into 
small corners a very w idc field of inquiry. 

Sistering. An unintelligible word that occurs in the 
“ Passionate Pilgrim,” attributed, but without proof of its 
authorship, to bhakspeare, and commonly printed with 
his works • — 

From off a lull whose conca^e womb rc-woicled, 

A plaintful sloi> from a vale, 

My spiiitb to attend thy double ^0lcctlcc0ldcd. 

Mr. Staunton, in a note on sistering, says, “a proximate 
or contiguous vale, I apprehend ; but the w ord is peculiar.” 
The word is too peculiar to be susceptible of any Saxon or 
Teutonic derivation in the ordinary sense of sister- It 
may be worthy of philological rcseaich whether the phrase 
is not a corruption, wMth the elision of the gutt irak of the 
Kclic scasgatr^ and seasgainaih, calm,, peaceful, delightful. 
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Sk&ini-lliEtet The indignant nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet/' when aggrieved by the remarks of Mercutio, 
exclaims : — 

Scurvy knave » I am none of hib flirt gills, 

I am none of his mates, 

Mr Staunton says that this word has been “a soie puzzle 
to all the commcntatois. Some h.ive derived it from sketn, 
a knife or dagger ; others suppose it a mispronunciation 
of hn mates. Douce ventures a random conjecture that the 
slams in question might be skems of thread, and that the 
nurse meant nothing more than scamstressc'j. The diffi- 
culty after all proves of easy solution. The word skain^ I 
am told by a Kentish man, was formerly a familiar term to 
express uhat now call a scapc-grace or nc’cr-do-wcll.” 
Mr. Staunton came very near the tiuth. The Kentish 
word he cites is the English form, now local or obsolete, of 
the Gaelic sgonn^ rude, bad, vile, a syllable that forms part 
of the modem word scoundrel. S^ittn and sgutnnaih 
signify a bold or .shameless wroman, an interpretation that 
accounts for the contempt of the nurse for such poisons, 
and her dibclaimcr of being a mate of, or considered one of 
them. 

Skill. A verb only used negatively and impcrson.illy, 
as “ It skills not," and generally supi)osed to mean it docs 
not signify, it is of no account or consequence — a thing 
that } leldb no results : — 

hate'er it be, tt shlls not muc h, 

laming of the .^htew^ act 111. scene 2. 

On an> let ms, ho\\( \cr poor. 

It skills Utfl. thou desire his p.iidon ' 

Beaumont and 1 letclicr. Fair Maid of the Inn. 

It skills not, whether 1 be kind to any man living 

.Shiiley, Ihe uamidcr. 

It skilU not^ boots nut, step b> step to tiacc his youth. 

Byron, Lata. 

Johnson and his successors all attempt to trace this 
woid, revived in our day by Lord Kyron, to skill, dexterity, 
proficiency in any handicraft. But this derivation docs 
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not accord with the meaning. It would rather seem to be 
a metaphorical phrase, derived from the Keltic sgeol or 
sgioU to take the seeds or grains out of the husk or shell ; 
to yield grain or fruit, and thence signifying, it is of no use 
to shell or unhusk that pod, there is no fiuit in it — ^beans, 
peas, or grain, as the case may be. 

Skinky Skinker. These once popular words enshrined 
in Shakspeare and his contemporaries, survived until the 
time of Dryden. Sktnk signified liquor of any kind, and 
skinker was one who poured or served it out in taverns — 
the modern “waiter.” All the dictionaries have been 
content to trace it to the German schenke, an ale-house, and 
sihcnkcn^ to pour out or to retail liquor : — 

Now I give thee this pennyworth of sugar, clapped even now into 
xn> hand an under- — Kmt; Hinry /J', act 11. scene 4. 

Slink out the first glass. 

lien lonson, Bart/iohmcw Fair. 

Such wine a Ganymede doth skink to Shirley. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his novel of “ St. Ronan’s Well,” used 
sktnk to signify liquor, in which sense it still survives in 
Low land Scotch. “ The w ine ! there was hardly half a 
viuUlikiny and puir fusionless it was.” The Germans 
never used sclienik to mean drink itself, and the words 
sktnk and skinker^ as found in the ILlizabethan dramatists, 
were not deiivcd from Saxon, but from the Keltic ver- 
nacular, sginn and sginnich^ to gush out, to cause to gush 
out, to force out, to pour out, whence sginnichcar^ the 
English skinker, a pourer out. In the seventeenth century 
the skinker was also called the drawer, he who drew the 
liquor out of the barrel ; the same as tapster, which was 
a name more commonly applied to the landlord. 

Skom. A word of opprobrium, w^hich Nares supposes 
to mean scum, or scum of the earth, a term of the lowest 
contempt : — 

If England will in aught prevent her own mishap 

Against these skomi (no term too gross), let England shut the gap. 

Wainer's AlbiotCs England. 
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The epithet signified* the Puritans, and may be derived 
from smm, as Nares suggests ; but is more probably from 
the Gaelic s^ou, erroneously written s^o/u, bad, vile, worth- 
less, which enters into the composition of the word 
scoundrel. 

Slab. An obsolete word for thick, viscid, like mire : — 
Make the gruel thick and ^/ad. 

Macbeth^ act iv. scene i. 

The word is usually derived from slip and slippery. Its 
true etymolog^y, however, is from the Gaelic sliab^ miry, 
or mud at the side of a river deposited by the tide. 

Slam. A word once generally, and still occasionally, 
used by whist players, to signify the gaining by one side 
of the whole of the thirteen tricks — a victory which is con- 
sidered equal to a rubber. It occurs as early as 1630 in 
the works of Taylor, the ‘‘ Water Poet — 

Raflfe, ^lamy trump, noddy, whisk (whist), hole, sant, new cut, 
Unto the keeping of four knaves he'll put. 

In modern slang parlance, X.oslam signifies to talk over- 
loudly and copiously, to prate verbosely ; “ he’s the bloke 
to slain,'' i.e. “ he’s the fellow to talk.” The Gaelic slam, 
or slaim, signifies a heap of anything, a glut ; also to 
acquire an undue portion of anything by force or dexterity ; 
also booty, .spoil, plunder. 

Sleeveless. A sleeveless errand, a bootless errand or 
inquiry, are and have long been common expressions 
which ha\c puzzled philologists to explain, either from 
shevc" or boot," and the obvious and commonly 
accepted meaning of tho^e substantives, or from any other 
souice in which these sounds occur, with other significa- 
tions, apparent or occult. To '‘laugh in one’s sleeve" is 
another phrase of equal difficulty, that leads to the question, 
W'hy in the sleeve any more than in the pocket, in the 
glove, or in any other part of the apparel ? Shakspearc, 
in “ "I roilus and Cressida,’^ act v. scene 4, has : — 

** That some '1 rojan ass might send that Greekish whore-masterly 
villain of a sLlvlIcss ciiand." 
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The Teutonic English affords no clue to the nneaning. 
Sleeve is probably derivable from the Keltic shgAc, a way, 
a road, a path, a track ; conupted into the English sleeve 
in order to avoid the guttural. Sleeveless, if this be the 
true etymology, would be a hybrid word, half Keltic, 
half Teutonic, and “ a sleeveless errand ” would be an 
errand without a w<iy, a track, or a terminus. 

A confirmation of the likelihood that “ sleeve ” signifies 
a ^\ay or track, and that it is derived from the Keltic sltf^he, 
is afforded in Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary, where sleeve 
is cited as a Northern \iord, signifying a narrow channel, 
and also to split or cleave (as a way that has been cleft). 

Bootless, often used in a similar sense to sleiviless, is 
formed on the same hybrid principle of a Keltic word with 
a Teutonic addition, from the Keltic buatdh, victory, gain, 
advantage, profit, and thus would signify pi ofitless. Or 
perhaps it may be fiom bod, a point, object, or result. 

Slight. This is a word of many meanings ; slight is 
frail or fragile , to slight is to despise or scorn, or think 
lightly of a person or thing , slight is to eject or throw' out, 
as FalstalT was slighud fiom the buckbasket into the 
Thames. It is used by Shakspeare in the sense of a triek, 
artifice, or contrivance, and sur\i\es to this time as slight 
ox sleii^ht of hand, a conjuiing trick. The Punch have 
translated this phrase into leader di maiu^ or light of hand, 
and the English have adapted it again to expiess “con- 
juring 

And ftiJit distilled by maqic dti^hts 
Shall laisc such aitihcial spntes. 

Mtubith, (act 111. scene s* 

Our scouts have found the adventure verj easy ; 

lhat .as Ulvsses and stout Diomide 

\s Uh “ \ltight and in.inhood ” stole to Rhesus’ tents. 

3 Hi my VI , act iv. scene 

Nares and others define slight, where it occurs in 
“ Twelfth Night,” as an abbreviation of “ by this light — 
Sihght f 1 could so beat the rogue. 

Act 11. scene 5. 
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5 /r^/// f will you make an ass of me ? 

Act iii. scene 2. 

How wrong these explanations are, and what is the true 
source of slight or sleight of hand, will appear from the 
Keltic etymology of the word "slaight,” a roguery, a 
deception, a trick ; slaight^ slaightear^ a rogue, a rascal, a 
cheat; and slaighteaiach^ knavery, conjuration. This 
accounts (or slight** in Macbeth ; and ** slight*^ in 
“Twelfth Night,** and makes an end of the derivation 
which finds favour with Nares — ^from “ by this light ” — and 
converts “ Slight ! will you make an ass of me ? ” into 
“ rogue,** “ cheat,** or “ knave,** will you make an ass of me ? 


Slubber. A word of uncertain meaning, but supposed 
from the context of the passages in which it occurs to 
signify to do a thing carelessly and perfunctorily, without 
sufficient pains or interest in it : — 

Sluhber not business, for my sake, Bassanio, 

But stay the very iipeninj; of the time. 

Merchant of Venice^ act 11. scene 8 . 

You must therefore be content to blubber the gloss of your new 
fortunes with this more stubborn and boisterous expedition. — Othello^ 
act 1 scene 8 . 

The word occurs in Lord Bacon*s “Advice to Rutland 
“ Slubber not the playing of thy lute.** Slubber comes 
probably from the Gaelic slaop \b and p arc pronounced 
alike), to drawl, to trail along lazily, to scamp work ; 
slaopair^ a drawlcr, a spiritless person. The slang word 
slubberdcgiillion^ used by Butler, is probably derived from 
the same source : — 


Quoth she, although thou hast deserved. 

Base stubberdeguUton^ to be served 
As thou didst vow to deal with me 
If thou hadst got the victory. 

Nudthra^. 


The Slang Dictionary glosses the word as a “ paltry, dirty, 
sorry wretch,** and the Rev. Cobham brewer, in his 
“Phrase and Fable,** explains it as ^*a nasty, paltry 
fellow ;'* but neither gives any authority for the explanation 
or any clue to the origin. Slubber seems clear enough. 
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a burnt-out and worthless cinder, may possibly 
be the source of the otherwise inexplicable 

Slut. A dirty, slovenly, untidy giil or woman 

To cast away honesty upon a foul slut, were to put good meat into 
an unclean dish — 4 s \ou like It^ act 111 scene 3 

Hold up, >ou sluU^ >ou apions mountstart ^ 

Itmon of Jth act iv scene 4. 

Shit IS usually derived by 1 nglish philologists from the 
rrisian and Dutch slct^ a rag a clout Richaidson dciives 
it fi om shac^ or slack, slow . The true r )Ot is more probablv 
the Keltic (Gaelic) slaot^ or slaoit^ dirt, and sluotac/i, dirty, 
untidy, slovenly. 

Smatter. A small shred, porti m 01 particle This 
ncaily obsolete uoid partially suivnes as ^wattcrer Rtid 
smathfin^, as in the phrase “a smattDinc^ cA knoi\ ledge” 
In “Romeo and Juliet,' act in scene 5 Slnkspcaie uses 
smattcf as a \cib, when he makes Capulct say to the 
Nurse — 

Hold >our tongue, 

Good prudence * wiiiht with your gossips go » 
where the word clearly means to gossip on smill matters. 

I ntrlish ety mologists, always contented when they can 
find a Teutonic or Anglo Saxon dciivation for an obscure 
word tiacc smatUf to the Dutch smaal the Genm.n 
schmack, the Lnglish smacJ , a taste, a fla\our and justify 
their gloss by interpreting ‘ a of knowledge,* as 

a little taste or flavour of know ledge 1 he real root of the 
word IS the Keltic smad^ an iota, a small particle or 
fiagment 

Smolkixty Smulkin. The name of a fiend in “ Lear,” 
act 111 scene 4 — 

Peace, ^molkm ' peace ’ thou fiend. 

Nares says that “probably this woid, as well as Malkin, 
is a contraction of Moll ” It is more probably asKeltic 
woid compounded of smulc, or ^mulcach, suily, grim, fierce, 
ferocious, and ceann,^ head In Irish-Gaclic ^mol signifies 
a live coal, and this with ceann, head, would be smol-ceann 

c c 
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[smolkin), a head likq a burning coal, a very appropriate 
name for a hend. The choice lies between these two, 
either of which is better than the suggestion of Nares. 

Smug. Prim, pert, self-satisfied. SmtekeTy to assume 
amorous and affected airs in behaviour, to smile con- 
ceitedly. Smirk IS a kindred word, both in sound and 
meaning. 

A bcgf;nr that ii.is used to come to Mfwc; upon the mart ! Let him 
look to his bond — Mtnhant of VeniUy act in. scene i. 

And here the \mugwdi silver Trent shall run ! 

1 Ilutiy IWy act 111. scene i. 

A boy, a lithcr swain, 

lleigh ho I a smiikit swam, 

That in his love was wanton fair. 

Lodge, Cofydoh^K Sorn^, 

Philologists have endeavoured to trace smug and 
smicket to the Teutonic schmucken^ to adorn, and smcuheln^ 
to flatter; words with which they have no affinity in 
meaning. 

Horne Tookc, with an equally erroneous idea of its 
origin, considers smug to be '*the past tense of the Anglo- 
Saxon smeagan^ to study, to deliberate , and that, applied 
to the poison or dress, it means studied — that on w^hich 
care and attention have been bestowed.” The true root 
is the Gaelic smtg^ sometimes wTitten smeagy a smile, 
a mirthful and self-satisfied expression of countenance. 
Smugy as applied by Shakspearc to the Trent, is a daring 
epithet to bestow' upon a n\er, unless he meant it in the 
.sense of placid, wdiich is one of the sub-meanings of smug 
and smicker. 

Snake. A term of reproach to a poor-spirited, abject 
person, a wretch, a sneak ; from the Gaelic snatgy to creep, 
to crawl : — 

Wcl^, go >our way to het, for I see Love hath made thee a tame 
make — As You Like //, act iv. scene 3. 

Ihc poor dare not so much as wipe their mouthes, unless 

theit^wucb biddc them . — Diuovery of a Nau Woild (Nares). 

Snap-dragon. Sometimes WTitten flap-diagotii in 
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which form it is employed by Shakspcarc ; a sport 
among young people at Christmas, New Year's Day, 
and other festivals ; the amusement m which consisted in 
placing a swcet-mcat or a raisin in a bowl of spirit, causing 
it to float, and then setting fire to the liquor, whatever it 
might have been, and encouraging the efforts of the com- 
pany, to snatch with then fingers, or even \iith their teeth, 
the coveted dainty. 

1 hou art edbicr swallow'd than a Jlip-dt ii^on 

I (n I ^ Labou} \ I act v scene i 

The original word was snap dewv^d from the 

Keltic snamh (jz/rt-r , coiruptcd into snap), to float, and 
diai^ (plural, d^at^an), a bla/e, a flame , the Kymric dtatj, 
a flash of lightning 

Soiled. Lear (act iv. seene 6), speaking of the lewdiicss 
of women, saj s — 

behold >on aiinpciing dame 

* * # * 

The fitchew, noi the horse goes to’t 
'W ith a more riotous appciitc 
Dow n from the w list thi \ aie Cent lurs, 
though women all above 

The comparison to the salaeious animal, the malodorous 
fitehew, or polecat, is intelligible, but the commentators 
have not satisfactorily explained what is meant by a 
“ horse ” It is appaitntly dciived fiom the Gaelic 
\ult, fatness, plumpness, the result of ovci -feeding, and 
siiltar, fat, plump, in good condition, whence the modern 
I lench souly foimcrly written sonlt, satiated, surfeited, full 
of meat and drink, and the veib st soiiler, to get drunk. 

Solid * Soud * Petruchio, in the “ Taming of the 
Shiew,” act iv scene i, after berating his ser\ing-man for 
not bringfng in the supper, sa>s to Katherine, before the 
supper is served .— 

Sit down, Kate, and welcome ^ 

iioudy soudy soudy soud J 

Malone thought that soud was a word coined by Shak- 
speare to express the noise made by a person heated and 
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fatigued Johnson conjectured that it was sooU^ sueet, and 
Mr Monck Mason, that *it denoted the humming of a tune, 
or some kind of ejaculation for \ihich it is not necessary 
to find out a meaning N lies moie timidly says, “the 
meaning is unknown ’ It is related of Dr Johnson, by 
Boswell, as his conversations prove, that he usually ex- 
pressed his thoughts in the commonest vernacular, and 
that immediately repenting, as it were, of the homeliness 
of his language , he repeated his idei in I atinized English. 
Something of the same kind w ill explain this passage in 
Shikspcire though bj a reveisc process Petruehio has 
told Katheiinc in bixon Ln^lish to ‘ \it down,” and 
immediately afterwards in Keltic-English, says ^^stiidhe^ 
siiidhe f sntdht^ suid/u ^ coirupted b> the I nglish 
punters of the plaj into so^id soud, &.c Smdhc, in Gaelic, 
signifies sit or be seated Or possiblj the word ma> be 
the common Gaelic s^ud whieh aecoiding to Armstiongs 
Giclic Dictionary is still in use “We \ei> often say 
sui^ he remarks ‘ as an inci ement — as snd sud come * 
come * In either ease the word is not to be treated as if 
it were an idle coinage by Shakspeare, as Malone and 
some other commentators have imagined 

Sough. This word expressive of the mournful sound 
of the wind among the tices and the waves upon the 
dhoie has mainl} on account of the gutturd whieh is alien 
to the 1 nglish language been suffered to become obsolete 
The Scottish people have, however, preserved it in their 
poetiy Ben Jonson used it, but he was a Scotsman, and 
the woid was familiar to him It docs not occur in 
Shikspcare Mr Ilalliwcll sa>s it was written swough^ 
in early English, and is itill in colloquul use “AStif- 
foidshiic labourer said he heard a great sott^h in his ears 
and head mcining a buzzing, a singing like noise * Ihe 
“ sii^h of the w ind ' is sometimes used in poetical composi- 
tion, but the old word, ^ugh or sou^k, would be prcfeiable 
Burns-says, in hi^ ‘ Cotters Satuiday Isight,” “November 
chill blaws bud wi* angrj sugh^ where the superiority 
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of sough to sigh is palpable, and even more so in 
Tennyson’s poem of the “ Dying Swan — 

The wavy s^ell of the sou^htn^ reeds. 

The word is of Gaelic origin, from shch^ or stigh^ a 
whistling sound, siigh^ a wave, and afterwards the sound of 
the waves in motion against the shore ; "^sugad/i nan tonnl^ 
the sigh or sough of the waves. According to Richaidson, 
it was once written sike^ or sigh^ suggesting its affinity to 
the Greek psnehe, or Psyche^ the bieath, the soul. 

Sowle. This word occurs in “ Coriolanus,” act iv. 
scene 5. 

He will go, he says, and sowU the portei of Rome’s Ciates by the 
eais. 

The w'ord, according to Steevens, is also found in 
“Love’s Mistress,” by Heywood: — 

Venus will stm h me b> the cais for this ! 

Narcs conjectures that soxvie means to pull, and Staunton 
rcndeis it “ to lug, to drag,” but owns that thect>mology is 
uncertain. The collocation of the word wnth violence to 
the cars in the onl) two instances in which it occuis in 
litciatun, suggests the possibilit\ that some allusion is 
intended to the ancient punishnicut infii^teJ upon cheating 
tradesmen who adultciated then goods, that of nailing or 
otherwise fastening th<.ir cais to their doorposts. The 
merely pulling of their eais would not have bei n a sufficient 
penalty for the offence The Gaelic woid ^aoil signifies to 
mark, to seal, to alfix, which is piobably the true ety- 
mology of sox\}lc^ in the sense in which it is cmplo}cd by 
bhakspeare and Heywood. 

Spade, To call a spade a spade. This phrase, which 
is still in use to signify the calling of a thing by its right 
name, however blunt and disagieeable it may be, was 
familiar in the early part of the seventeenth centuiy, 
though it IS not to be found in Shakspeare and his contem- 
porary dramatists. It occurs in Taylor, the Water Poet, 
1630. It IS not easy to see why the spade any moic than the 
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pick-axe, the plough, or any other implement, should have 
been fixed upon for the proverbial illustration. Spade 
seems to be a popular mistake and misprint for spayed or 
spaed^ from the old English spay^ and modern Scotch spae^ 
to castrate. 

Shakspeare uses spay in “ Measure for Measure,” act ii. 
scene i- — 

pOLS your woiship mean to geld and ^pay all the youth in the city? 

This etymology derives support from the following 
passage in “ The Water Poet — 

Small eloquence men must expect of me, 

Mv scollcrship ^%lll name things as they be, 

I think it good plainc Lnglish, without fraud, 

To call ti spilth a ipath^ a bawd a b iwd 

Here the word spade ^ taken in connection with bawd^ 
suggests that it means one who is spaed^ or a castrated 
woman. 

Spae or spay^ in this sense, is a variation from a corrup- 
tion of the Gaelic spoth (pronounced spo)^ which has the 
same meaning. 

Sperr. The ignorance of the familiar language of the 
people of Shakspeare’s time which has been common to 
nearly all the commentators of succeeding generations, has 
led to the misprinting of this word as stirr. It occurs in 
the Prologue to "1 loilus and Cressida — 

\\ ith massy staples, 

And corresponding and fulfilling bolts, 

Stin \ up the sons of Iroy. 

Theobald was the first to suggest sperr, an old word 
employed by Spenser and other wi iters, in the sense of 
fasten. 

Sperre the gate fast for fear of fraude. 

Shephertts Calendar. 

In Ben Jonson the word is written spar instead of 
sperre . — 

To lock up smoke 

And calk >our window «, spar up all your doors. 

^/aple of New^. 
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Sparre signified to bolt, to bar, and these examples 
leave no room to doubt that the emendation of Theobald 
was correct, and that stirred^ in the Prologue, was an error 
of the press. F rom sperr came the word still in use in 
Scotland, sparrab/is, nails in shoes ; i.e fasteners. Sperr 
or spar is derived from the Gaelic sparr, to wedge, to drive 
in, to fasten by force, to fix, to nail, to secure ; sparran^ 
the bolt of a door , and sparr^ a rafter, a beam, a hen- 
roost. 

Stale, Stall. A decoy, a lure ; static^ to deceive a bird 
or other animal which it is dcsiicd to ensnaie or capture. 
“It sometimes/* says Naics, “means a prostitute, fiom 
the idea that her object is to ensnaie or entice." 

1 pra> >ou, sir, is it your will 
1 o make a stah of me. 

laming of liu act i scene i. 

I stand dishonoured that have gone about 
To link my dear fnend to a common slate 

Much Ado about i\otkut^^ act iv scene i. 

English philology finds no other derivation for stale 
than shal o*’ stalls a place, ncithci of which meets the sense 
It is, doubtless, from the Gaelic jA), use, utility, and 
stathaii(th silent, pronounced sta-ail)^ useful, advantageous, 
helpful as a decoy, useful to deceive 

The word stale ap, cars in Shakspcaic in a totally 
diflerent sense, and is in common use among grooms to 
.signify the urination of horses and cattle. 

iJid St dunk the stale of horses. 

A atony and CUopaha^ act i scene i 

Stah in this sense is dciivcd from the Gaelic stcall^ a 
spout, a considi^iable di-chaige of water ; and not as Mr. 
Wedgwood supposes, from the German stallcn, to stop — 
fiom “ stopping the horse to let him stah — das pfud stallt^ 
the horse stops.’* 

Star, ‘^OUt of thy star.” Palonius informs the Queen 
in “ Hamlet,** that he disapproved of the love that his 
daughter entertained for Hamlet, saying to her : — 
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Lord Hamlet is a pnnce out of thy siar f 

Act 11 scene 2. 

The folio edition of “ Hamlet,” 1632, instead of star 
substituted sphere^ an emendation of which Mr Staunton 
does not approve, and thinks the old reading ought to be 
preserved for the reason that ‘Hamlet was a prince 
beyond the influence of the star which goveined the 
foitunes of Ophelia ’ If the woid really used b> Shak- 
speaie was and not staf fin its commonly accepted 

sense, the meaning of Polonius would be simpler and more 
obvious Astaf, in Keltic, signifies a course, a way, a 
journey, a path of tiavel, whence the Latin aster and the 
French astfe, a planet, the Gieck TrXaieci), to wander. 
Thence a pnnce out of Ophelia s staf, would simply mean a 
pnnce out of her path, or destined couise of life Sp/uft 
or sta 7 would equally well convey the idea of Polonius 
in his objection to his daughter’s love for the prince. 

Sterling. The original name for an Fnglish pennj , 
but aftei wards ap[ lied to all Lnglish money of whatsocvei 
value, to denote its puiity and validity. Bv the statute 
^called the “Assize of Weights and Measiiies,” Edward 1 
(1272 — 1307), “The kings measuie was made so that an 
English penny, which is called the sietlin^^ shall weigh 
thirty-two grains of wheat, dry in the midst of the ear ” 
In the twelfth centuiv, says Knight’s Political Dictionary, 
I nglish money was designated all ovei I uiope as stnlwr 
money. 

Ihere is no obscuritj as to the meaning of the woid , 
everybody understands it , but veiy much obscurity, if not 
total Ignorance, exists as to its origin Mr Wedgwood, 
one of the latest and best authorities on Lnglish ety mology , 
summaiizes all that has been suggested, suspected, asseited 
or believed on the subject All his examples but cry st il- 
li/e into the hard fact that nething authentic, or even 
piobable, has yet been put forward to explain what our 
foiekithers meant by ‘ sterling ” 

“ Ihe origin oi the name,’ he says, “is unknown Some 
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suppose it to be from the coin having had a star on the 
obverse, the objection to which is that there is no evidence 
of any com in which the star occupied a place sufficiently 
marked to give a name to the com There are, indeed, 
pennies of King John on which theie is a star or sun m 
the hollow of a crescent with other emblems, but it is a 
very inconspicuous object Others suppose that the name 
was given to coins sti uck at Stirling m Scotland But the 
hypothesis most generally approved is that the coin is 
named from the Easterlings or North Germans, who were 
the first moneyers m England Walter de Pmchbecl , a 
monk of Bury m the time of Ldward I , says, ‘ Sed moncta 
Anglise fertur dicta fuisse a nomiuibus opificum, ut tloicni 
a nominibus 1 lorcntiorum, ita Stcrhngi a nominibus 
Easterlingorum nomma sua contraxeiunt, qui hujus modi 
monetam m Anglia primitus componebant * The assci- 
tion, however, merits as little credit m the case of the 
Sterling as of the 1 lorm We do not even know when the 
name originated ” 

In addition to its leceived meaning as applied to money, 
the word acquired the metaphorical term of genuine, true, 
pui e It has yet another shade of meaning in the follow ing 
passage — 

And if m> name be rA /////; }ct in T ni^Hnd, 

Let It command a miiror hither stiii^ht, 

J hdt it m ly show me wh u a f ice 1 h ivc, 

Sinee It lb b inkrupt of its m ijcsty 

1 uhiud II , act IV scene i 

Here in the mouth of the deposed and unhappy 

king, may be best translated bv “ accepted as genuine,* or 
as “ current,** like lawful coin of the leilm This gloss 
points to the true origin of the word hitheito unsuspected 

The Keltic to travel, to journey, to pass from 

place to place , 01, m modern parlance, to pass aat rat and 
Ian, full 01 lully, whence astau-lan^ coriupted first into 
eastitlini and afterwaids into stetling, to pas^fn/'u or at 
full value, to be current eveiy where Thus coins, of which 
the validity and genuineness wcic unquestionable, weic 
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sterling. Thus also the moral significancy of the word in 
such phrases as " stcrlutg honesty ” “ sterling worth.” The 
corruption of the Gaelic Ian into ling is very common as 
an adverbial terminal in the Lowland Scotch vernacular, 
and also in local provincial English. 

Stewed prunes. According to Nares “ Stewed prunes 
was formerly a favourite dish, and particularly common in 
brothels.” He founded his assertion on quotations from 
Shakspeare and on a contemporary anonymous writer, 
author of “ If this be not a Good Play.” 

There’s no more faith in thee than in a staved fit ttne. 

I Henry IV., act in. scene 3. 

Longing (saving >our honour’s rcveienrc) {ext stewed {irune^^ and 
ha\ing but tv^o in the dish — Miautte for Mia^iae^ act 11. scene i. 

This IS the pension of the Uews , j/^w-money ; ^tiwed prune 

cash, sir — If tht% be not a Uood Play. 

It is possible, of course, that “ steived prunes ” may, as 
Narcs supposes, have been a fashionable and favourite dish 
in the brothels of London in the time of Shakspeare, 
though there is no record of the fact ; but it is also possible 
and \cry probable that the phrase was a slang one, with or 
fw ithout a lost meaning and allusion, w hich at the time were 
well understood. Stew w'as then, as it is now% a name for 
a brothel, which suggests that in the quotation from 

Henry IV., may ha\c meant an inhabitant of a stciv or 
brothel. Bni or bnnn^ in the Gaelic \ernacular, signified 
the breast, the belly, the womb Bru is still used in P'rench 
for a girl, but more especially for a daughter-in-law, w ith 
an immodest and \ulgar application, thus explained in 
llcscherelle s “ Dictionnaire National de la Langue Fran- 
yaise ” “ du Keltiquc, nos ancctres ont regarde 

leurs belles filles comme des venties qui devaient leur donner 
des enfans ” The pluial and genitive of bfu became bruin 
or bjoin ; whence, as b and p aie interchangeable, the word 
prune misunderstood by the contempoiaries of Shakspeare ; 
and the phrase ''stetved prm\psf girls of the brothel, who, 
as the unknown author of “ If this be not a Good Play ” 
says, had to be paid ready money. The dialogue between 
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Froth and Pompey, in act ii. scene i of “Measure for 
Measure,’’ supplies other examples of the coarse and 
obscene meaning of “ Prune.” 

Stickle, Stickler. To arbitrate, an umpire, whose 
duty it was to see fair play in combats or disputes 

Night o’erspreads the earth. 

And stick ler-like the armies separates 

Tfotlus and Cic^^ida^ act v scene 9 

So he may have fair-phy and the liberty to choose his stickhr^ 
Ben Jonson, Cynthia's jRl7cIs, 

Now were the sticking in a readiness, and the combattours (com- 
batants), with then weapons drawn, fell to — Hohmhed^ Lhronuk \ 

I stMkyll between wrastellers (wiestlers) or any folkcs that pio\e 
mastries, to see that none do other wtongc, 01 1 pait folke that be ic idy 
to fight Je me mets entre deux — / als^urt (quoted in Wedgwood) 

Sticklers so called, says Minshew, “because they 
carried sticks or stazts to interpose between the com- 
batants.” This \ciy Savon, but \ery erroneous derivation, 
has been adopted by Johnson, who asserted that the word 
was “ derived fiom the practice of pii/t-fighters, who placed 
seconds with stazts 01 stuks to intcipose occasionally.” 
In this definition he has been followed by successive 
etymologists, with the exception of Mr Wedgwood, who is 
of opinion that the original woid was sU^htUr But both 
the w Old and the practice arc of Keltic oiigin, and date 
long anterior to the Saxon conquest of 1 ngland. Oui 
Biitish ancestois weic far too chivalioiis a people to resort 
to the vulgai employ ment of the slick, in the settlement of 
a dispute between two eombitants, or the decision of a 
point of honour, as Minshcw and his followers, misled by 
the Saxon word, very ignorantly supposed. Stickle is 
compounded of two Gaelic words, ztcuih (pronounced sUt), 
Sind citr/l — the fiist signifying a basis, a foundation, and the 
second reason, sense, opinion, judgment , whence stei-ciall^ 
Anglicized into stickle, and stickle one who gave his deci- 
sion between combatants and disputants, on the basis of 
reason and sound judgment 
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The modern use of stickle, in the sense of to argue, to 
insist pertinaciously, ^corroborates the Gaelic etymology, 
and can have no possible connection with the idea of a 
stick or a staff, 

Strachy. “The lady of the stracl/y” is a phiasc used 
by Malvolio, in “Twelfth Night,’* when he aspiies to the 
love of his mistress, the high-born Olivia. Reflecting that 
there have been precedents for such condescension in 
noble ladies for lovers of “low degree,” he exclaims in 
his delight : — 

Theic IS example for it! The lady of the ^fnuhy married the 
yeoman of the wardrobe. — Inuillih hi^ht, act ii scene 5 . 

Strachy is a word that has never been tiaccd to any 
author but Shakspearc. It is cither a misprint for some 
other word, in the designation of a high-born lady in some 
now forgotten romance, or a colloquialism, of which the 
origin has not yet been disco\ ci ed. Steevens was of opinion 
that it w'as a misprint for starchy, and that it meant the 
lady of the laundry ; but as Narcs icmarks, a match between 
the lady of the laundry and the > coinan of the wardrobe 
W’ould not have been an unequal one; and the inequality 
is of the \ciy essence of Malvolio’s illustration. Steevens 
docs not insist on the accuracy of his suggestion, and calls 
the passage a despci ate one, as indeed it is, with such a 
gloss, for a laundry was never calUd a starchy, any more 
than it might be called an irony or a many^lery, from the 
ironing or mangling pciformcd tlvrc. Mr. J. P. Knight 
conjectures that the woid is a coriuption of stratuo, a title 
g.vcn to the Governor of Messina, and that it may mctin 
the governor’s lady, adding as if in support of the dciiva- 
tion, that llljria, which is the scene of this comedy, “is not 
far from Messina” ! A note to the passage in Mr. Charles 
Knight’s edition of Shakspearc says, “the Low Latin 
shategns, siratuus, or stratigiis, was in common use for a 
prefect or ruler of a city gr piovincc; from the Gieek 
cTTpaT/yyos , ^iiatcsius in English would he strategy, vrhich 
by vaiTous coriuptions, stratgy, stratch , may have b come 
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Malvolio’s strachy ’’ Mr Collier suggests that the lady of 
the strachy may have meant “the lady of the Sttosst, 2 L 
noble Italian family ” Mr Staunton says “ the allusion is 
obviously to some old story in which a lady of distinction 
married a peison much beneath her, but who she was, and 
whether Strachy was her name, her family, or her occupa- 
tion, are as much a mystery now as they weie a century 
ago.” 

Amid all these conjectures, a Gaelic origin of the word 
offers itself foi investigation The ficqucnt use of collo- 
quial woids by Shikspcare, oiiginating in the Gaelic 
\crnacular of the unlearned common people, directs atten- 
tion to tins source as one that ought not to be neglected. 
In Scottish and Irish Gaelic sttati and stratce (c pro- 
nounced hard like 1), signify pride, haughtiness, disdain, 
and sUataaih, pioud, haughty, disdainful Malvolio was 
but an upper servant and used the language of the com- 
mon people from whom he sprang and m his mouth the 
phiase that has so pu^^led the commentators might have 
simply meant that pi ide and haughtiness in the great lady 
were eonquered by hci affection for hci low-boin suitor 

St.r a.iTi. Descent, lineage, parentage, blood, race, origin, 
commonly applied to pri/e cattk, horses, and othei animals, 
but sometimes, though not usually , to men There is an 
old \\ elsh song, “ Of noble <!tiatn was Jenkin,’ which has in 
modem times b en alteied to “ Of noble tau was Jenkin ” 
In “Alls Well that Knds Well," act i scene i, Helena is 
made to say to I’arolles — ■ 

“ 'N ou h i\t some Umn of soldier in jou, 

Let me ask you a question ” 

To this Mr Staunton, not suspecting that the word should 
be strain^ appends the note, “ Some tatnt, some mark.” 
Mrs Cowden Clarke, in het Concordance to Shakspeare, 
adopts the same error, though Shakspeare uses the woid 
strain nearly a doren times in its accepted sense of race, 
blood, oi genealogical descent, as in the following among 
other instances — 
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He is of a noble Uram, of approved valour, and confirmed honesty. 
— Muck Ado about NotlAn^^ act ii. scene i. 

The ^Uiun of man’s bied out 
Into baboon and monkey. 

Itnwn of Athens^ act i. scene i. 

Oh noble sitatn, oh \^orthincss of nature. 

Cymbeiine, act iv. scene 2. 

Of what a noble strata you are. 

ririL/es, act iv. scene 4. 

Strain^ to force or stretch unduly — the French estrmidre^ 
though used in a different sense, is of similar origin, from 
the Gaelic stean (pionounced strcan\ a line, a string. 
But in the sense of brood, breed, or lineage, sham appears 
in the Welsh or Kymi ic, a tribe, a ci e\v , a brood ; 

and the Gaelic srcot/ian {sheot/iaa, the /// silent, pronounced 
sirean)^ semen, seed ; and stiian [shuati) from jr/z/A, strut 
to flow. The Anglo-Saxon stnonan [shynafi)^ to beget, 
to procreate, a word of ^\hich there is not the faintest 
trace in the Teutonic, is e\idcntly from the Keltic root. 

Strawy, Nestor, in “Troilus and Cressida,” act v. 
scene 5, says : — 

Ihcrc IS he >ondcr, 

And theie the ^Uawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him like the mower’s swath. 

The word strawy has been thought to be a misprint for 
shaying ; but no reason has been given for the supposition, 
except that the epithet sha^iy is unintelligible on any 
Saxon interpretation. 

The epithet straying — dispersing; or scattering— does 
not seem to meet the sense of falling down in masses, like 
the corn or grass, before the scythe of the mower or the 
sickle of the reaper, so as to form a swat A. Perhaps strazvy^ 
applied to the Greeks, is from the Keltic siraic, pride, 
conceit, arrogance ? and straiuil^ straicachy arrogant, inso- 
lent? The insolent Greeks would, anyhow, meet the 
sense of the passage far better than straying Greeks, and 
wa** .probably the sense intended. See Strachy^ or “ The 
Lady of tilt StraJiyy 
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Struck, or stricken with years. This phrase, though 
almost obsolete, remains familiar from its use in the trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures. Johnson, in his Dic- 
tionary, confesses his inability to explain how it could have 
originated. It is employed by Shakspeare • — 

We say the king 

Is wise and virtuous, and his noble queen, 

Well shuck tn ycar^^ fair, and not jealous 

Richard III ^ act 1. scene i. 

Johnson’s inability to find a satisfactory etymology for 
stricken or struck by age, arose from the fact that he sought 
for it in the Teutonic. In the ordinary sense, to “ strike ” 
implies violence or suddenness, which cannot apply to old 
age or advancing years, which steal upon us gradually and 
almost imperceptibly. The root of the word is traceable 
to the Gaelic strioth^ a line, a streak, a wrinkle, a furrow ; 
whence to be stricken in years is to be fui rowed or wrinkled 
by old age. 

Surphale* Supposed to be a cosmetic. Nares says 
“ Surphale, surfeit surfle^ is to wash the face or skin with 
some kind of cosmetic, but which is the right spelling or 
whence the word comes, I do not know. I find it written 
in the three ways above given.” 

She shall no oftcnei powder her han, \//;/</her checks, cleanse her 
teeth. &.C , but she shall as often garc on my picture.— f'ord. Love's 
^acrijici^ act 11. scene 1. 

1 can make >our beauty and picserve it, 

Kcctitie >our bodic and m untune it, 

Clanfie )oui blood, ^mjlc your checks, ]>crfume 
^ our skin, tinct >our haii, enlnen vour eye. 

Cotgiave's Ireasune of Wit. 

A wcll-pamted mannerly harlot went in the moining to the apothe- 
( ai y’s for half a pint of sweet water that is commonly called smfuling 
water.— //rt/// well. 

The apothecaiies would have ^urp 1 iahng^ 2 X,^x, 

Greene, Thieves falling out (Nares). 

Mr. Hartley Coleridge, the editor of Massinger and 
Ford, in his Glossary to Ford’s work, defines surfell^* 
to wash with mercurial or sulphur water; but gives no 
etymology or any authoiity for the supposed ingredients of 
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the wash ; for such the context and obvious meaning of all 
the passages shows it* to have been. It seems to be deriv- 
able from the Gaelic saor^ to free, to cleanse from impurity ; 
and feoil^ the flesh ; whence saorfeoil, or surfell^ would 
signify a cleanser or purifier of the flesh or skin. 

Swasb-buckler. A name given to braggadocios, 
loud vaunters, and fellows who talked largely of exploits 
which they had never performed. The word is not yet 
wholly obsolete ; from swashy a heavy stroke or thump ; 
\\ hence also a sivas/tery a bully, a braggart, one who makes 
much noise about his courage, but who does not possess 
any. 

Young as I am, I have observed these three vwa^her^ (Nym, 
Pistol, and Bardolph) — Henry V, act iii. scene 2. 

Draw ! if you be men ! Gregory, remember thy swa^hin^ blow.— 
Romeo and Juliet y act i scene 1. 

Tis time for such an old foole to leave playing the swash-buckler.^ 
Nashy quoted by Nares. 

I do confess, a swashing blow. 

Ben Jonson, Staple of News. 

The old editions have washing blow ; but that is nonsense. — Nares. 
We’ll have a swashing and a martial outside, 

As many other cowards have. 

As You Like It. act i. scene 3. 

English philologists never looked to the Keltic for the 
etymology of sz\)ash. Junius conjectures that it is an 
onomatopeia, formed from the sound ; Richardson that it 
is a corruption oi washy or a descent of waters. Mr. Wedg- 
wood and Mr. Stormonth say that swish and sivash 

represent the sounds made by the collision of liquids, or 
of divided solids.” The true root of swish and Swash 
seems to be the Gaelic and Keltic suist {suishp)y a flail ; 
whence the verb swcs/i or swishy to bdat as with a flail, to 
thresh, to deal a heavy blow, to thump ; and suisteary a 
thresher, a thumper. 


T. 

Tailor, Proud Tailor. Tbe sense of the passage in 
act iii. scene i of the P'irst Part of “ King Henry IV,,'* 
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where Hotspur, after Lady Mortimer has sung a song in 
Welsh, urges his wife Kate to sing also, has never been 
satisfactorily explained : — 

Hotspur: Come, Kate, 1*11 have your song, too. 

Liuly Peny : Not mine, in good sooth. 

Hotspur: In good sooth ! You swear like a comfit-maker’s wife. 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath. . . . 

Come, sing ! 

J^dy Peny : 1 will not sing I 

Hotspur: *Tis the next way to turn Uulor^ or be red-breast teachci * 

The mention of tailor and red-breast gives a clue to the 
meaning of this passage. In Waruickshirc and the mid- 
land counties a goldfinch is called a ptond tailor^ and 
sometimes tailor only. If for tailor we read proud tailor^ 
and remember that both words signify goldfinch^ which is 
a singing-bird as well as the red-breast, and trace the odd- 
looking phrase to its Keltic root, wc find that bru signifies 
breast, and dcalrachj dcalarach^ or tealaiach, beautiful, 
glowing, biilliant, beautifully coloured ; whence Imi-dcal- 
faJi^ coiruptcd in the course of time by the Saxon-speaking 
population into proud or prood tailor. 

Bearing in mind that b and /, as well as d and /, are 
interchangeable in all Gaelic words, it will be found that 
proud tailor and brudealrach closely resemble each other in 
sound. Thus Hotspur, in his rough way, endeavours to 
pay a compliment to his wife by affirming that her voice 
is sufficient to teach the goldfinches and the red-breasts to 
sing. 

Nares, without suspecting the etymology of tailor or 
proud tailor^ hit the true meaning, and very pioperly ob- 
jected to the interpolation of be before red-breast, which 
he says rendered it difficult to extract any sense from the 
passage. 

The red-breast, the second singing-bird inferred to by 
Hotspur in his rude but still complimentary speech to his 
wife, is called in Gaelic bru-dearg^ which is an exact trans- 
lation of the English uoid. 

n d 
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Shakspeare, in " Midsptnmer Night’s Dream,” puts the 
word tailor in the mouth of Puck : — 

Sometimes for three-foot stool she taketh me ; 

Then slip I from her bum, down topples she, 

And tailor f cries. 

Act 11. scene i. 

Dr. Johnson thought he remembered tailor to have been 
a customary exclamation when any one suddenly fell back- 
wards, and concluded that it arose from their squatting at 
that time like a tailor on his shop-board ! Were the doctor 
alive in this day, he might be asked if, in his contempt 
for what he calls '' Erse,” the question would not incur his 
very high displeasure, if tailor were not a corruption of 
the Keltic dealrach, signifying in a sarcastic and jeering 
sense, beautiful ! well done ! do it again ! 

Take. This woid is often used by Shakspeare in a 
sense very different from its ordinary meaning in modem 
English, and which, according to Mr. Staunton, signifies to 
bewitch, to blast, to paralyze, to enchant, to smite. In 
‘^King Lear,” act ii scene 4, Lear, in answer to his 
daughter Regan, and in reference to his other undutiful 
daughter, says • — 

All the stored vengeances of Heaven fall 
On her ungrateful top * strike her young bones. 

You tailing airs, with lameness ! 

And again in the same tragedy, act iii. scene 4, Edgar 
exclaims . — 

Bless thee from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking. 

And in the opening scene of “ Hamlet,” Marcellus speaks 
of the early dawn 

Then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes ^ nor witch hath power to charm. 

In the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” speaking of Herne the 
Hunter : — 

& 

There he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle, 

And makes milch kine yield blood 

If the word were derivable from the English tahe^ in its 
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ordinary sense of seize or lay hold of, it would have to 
be accepted with an extension of meaning, implied or 
understood by the speaker, as taking in an evil or maleficent 
sense. Take, it should be observed, is a word that is not 
derivable from the Saxon, Norman, or Latin sources of the 
language, and in old Saxon- English was rendered by 
the German nehmett In G^fAxc^tachd signifies to choke, to 
strangle, to prevent, to blast, to blight, to strike, to prevent 
the growth. This, in all probability, is the source of the 
word In " Winter^s Tale,** act i scene 2, occurs — 

It IS a planet that u ill virile 
Where *tis predomin int, 

where stpike has the same sense as tale. 

Taken with the manner. This appears to have 
been a pioverbial phrase in Shakspeare’s time to signify 
“ taken in the act,** or taken with stolen property still in 
possession It occurs in the First Part of “ King Henr> 
IV. **— 

Oh, villain ' thou stolest a cup of sack eighteen years ago, and wert 
tali ft iKith thi manner * — ^Act 11 scene 4 

It also occurs in “ Lo\e*s Labour’s Lost,*’ where Costard — 
act i scene i — makes several puns upon the word — 

The manntf of it is, I uas taltn wth tkc manner 

It if on In \vhat manna ^ 

CoUatd In manna and Z?;;// following, sir, all these three I was 
been with her in the mano* house, sitting with her upon the /omr, and 
taJitn following her into tht p'lrk, which, put together, is in manner 
SLud/orm following Now, sir, for the manner, it is the manner of 
a man to speak to a woman , for the form, in some form or other, &c 

In the old law-books, viatnoitr, manour^ and metnoier 
are derived from the French viantf, to lay hold of, and 
are said to signify, in a legal sense, the thing taken 
away, or found in the hand of the thief who has stolen 
it What is called Low Latin, including many law 
terms, are Keltic words with Latin terminations , such, 
for instance, as burglary, which is derived from the 
Gaelic buar, cattle, glac, to seize, and buar-glacatr, a seizer 
of cattle , a cattle-thief or burglar, one of the earliest forms 

D d 2 
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of robbery in a pastoral country. In like manner (no pun 
intended), talin or vi tlu manna ^ is derived from the 
Keltic mainnir, and mamachy a sheep fold, and signified, 
oiiginally, a sheep-stcaler detected in the fold, and in the 
very act of stealing the animals. 

Tall. The contcmpoiaiies of Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
founded the State of Vnginia, and those who at a later 
period founded Massachusetts and the other colonies of 
New England, earned with them from En.;land many old 
English words, w^liich have dropped out of use in their ori- 
ginal home, but which still survive in America, and are 
erroneously described as Americanisms Among these is 
the woid iall^ which Ilartlett, in his “ Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms,” renders gieat, fine, splendid, extravagant, and 
calls a v\oid He quotes such examples as tall 

fighting, /rtf// jewels, tall stones, ficC. 

Shakspcaie and his contemporaiies often use the word 
in the sense of biave, warlike, noble, without reference to 
stature • — 

He IS as till a min as an> m 111 m 11 . 

I wl I fill J\iy^/it, act 1. scene 3 
Thy spirits aie most tall 

HtfU} I”, art 11 scene 1. 

We fought like honest and tall men, 

Jn aumont and Fhtchcf . 

Mr Gifford, in a note on the word as used by Shakspeare 
in “Twelfth Night,” remaiks “lie is as tallvi man, that 
IS as able a man , a tall man of his hands meant a good 
fighter , a tall man of his» tongue meant a licentious 
speaker; and a tall man of his trencher, a hearty 
feedei ” 

1 he word has generally been supposed to be used in a 
metaphorical sense, from tall^ high, or great of stature ; 
but it comes from a totally different source, the Gaelic 
/rt'^/, solid, substantial, brave , tatUt^ force, vigour , taileil^ 
vigoious, valiant, solid, woids that aie as applicable to 
small men as to tall men, and which express moral as well 
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as physical qualities. The Gaelic for tall, in the modern 
ICnglish sense of the word, are ard, hi"h, mor, great, .ind 
fad, long. It is valiant and strong only that aic icndcicd 
by tail, and tailce. The Kymric, fiom which the English 
tall, in its modern sense, is undoubtedly derived, is tal, 
towering, high. 

Tane. Shakspeare uses this obsolete word three times, 
and twice in connection with dogs : — 

I’ncle alone 

Must tarre the mastiffs on as *twerc their bone. 

Tfoilus and Cfts^tda, act i scene 3. 
And like a dojj that is compelled to fiijht, 

Snatch at his master that doth fani him on 

act IV. scene i. 

1 aith, theie has been much to do on both sides, and the nation 
holds It no sin to ttnn them on contiovcrsy — Hamht^ act 11 scene 2. 

Mr. Staunton remarks that Horne Tooke derives 
from tynan^ the Anfjlo-Saxon for i.\aicibari tmtare^ 
lie himself thinks it was coined from the sound arre^ often 
used to incite a dojj to attack anylhinti Naics is of 
opinion that the word is dcii\ed fiom tun icj% a terrier dog*, 
and rejects the Anglo-baxon tj/nviy as well as the Gieck 
Tti/jfti (j€i)o)y to tease, which some philologists have sug- 
gested. Mr. Ilalliwcll, who attempts no etymology, says 
that tarr on is still used in Cheshiie in the sense of incite 
to anger or violence,” and adds that it is a good old tnglish 
woid used by Wicliffe in his “Pathway to Perfect Know- 
ledge.” 

The derivation seems to be from the Gaelic tarruhiy or 
tanmngy to draw on, to incite, to provoke, to tease. 

Tartar, Tartarian. To “catch a tartar” signifies, in 
the vernacular, “ to find one’s self engaged in a dispute or 
an encounter wdth an adversary of unexpected strength 
and violence.” Tartarian is a slang word for a trouble- 
some thief 

Where is thy master, Dromio ? Is he well ? 

No ; he’s in Tartar zxi^ Cuibo, worse than hell. 

Conudy of Litof r, act iv. scene 2. 
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If any thieving tartarian shall break in upon you.— 7%^ Wander- 
ingjew (quoted by Nares). 

The words are not derived, as is commonly supposed, from 
Tartar, a native of Tartary, but from the Gaelic tartar, a 
great noise, uproar, or confusion ; tartarach, noisy, tumul- 
tuous ; tartarachd, uproar. 

Tawdry. This word, as used by Shakspeare and his 
contemporaries, seems to have signified an ornament for 
the neck or arm, either of lace or jewellery, and never to 
have been employed as a depreciatory epithet, as in the 
modern sense of gaudy, but worthless, or of small intrinsic 
value. In “ Winter’s Tale,” act iv. scene 3, the rustic 
wench Mopsa says to the Clown : — 

You promised me a tawdry lace and a pair of sweet gloves. 

Here it is evident that Mopsa did not mean anything 
worthless. In Drayton’s “ Polyolbion ” the poet says : — 

The blue Nereids 
Make tawdries for their necks. 

The origin of the word has never been correctly traced. 
All the etymologists have derived it from Saint Audrey, 
or Etheldreda, because an annual fair was held on St. Au- 
drey’s Day in some town or village in the Isle of Ely, or 
other part of Lincolnshire, and which became famous for 
the sale of cheap, flimsy finery for the adornment of 
women. Mr. Wedgwood does not admit the accuracy of 
this derivation, but he suggests no other. Nares, who is 
contented with the derivation from St. Audrey or St. 
Etheldreda, narrates that an old historian makes^St. Au- 
drey die of a swelling in her throat, which she considered 
as a particular judgment upon her for having been in her 
youth too much addicted to wearing fine necklaces ! The 
credulous historian and the too easily satisfied philologist, 
in accepting necklace as the original mcaikftig of the word, 
came very near the truth, without knowing it. The word 
in the Gaelic signified not a necklace, but a bracelet, or 
ornament for the arm ; from taod, a rope, a string, a lace, 
a small chain of gold, and riglu, the arm ; whence taod^ 
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rtgbe, corrupted into tawdry. When the original Gaelic 
meaning became obscured, and even finally lost, the word 
was held to signify any ornament for the person. None 
of the quotations from Shakspeare and the Elizabethan 
writers convey the modem idea that the “ tawdries” we»e 
worthless or vulgar. 

Tear Cat. This odd epithet was applied in the seven- 
teenth century to violent and ranting actors who overdid 
their parts : — 

D. : What's thv name, fellow-soldirr ? 

T. . 1 am called by those who have seen my valour, I ear Cat — 
Old Play (quoted by Nares) 

1 could play Ercles rarely, or a part to har a tat m — Midsummer 
KtgM^ Dream, act 1 . scene 2 . 

I had rather heare two good jests than a whole play of such tear- 
cat thunderbolts. — Day’s hie of Gulls. 

Nares suggests that probably the phrase originated from 
a cruel act of that kind (tearing a cat) having been per- 
formed by some daring ruffian to excite surprise and 
alarm. As if in corroboration of this opinion, Mr. Staunton 
cites from an anonymous author, “ Sirrah, this is you that 
would rend and tear a cat upon the stage,” from ‘‘Histrio- 
mastix, or the Player Whipt,” 1610. It is difficult to 
believe that such a brutal and disgusting action, taking the 
words in their literal Saxon sense, could ever have hap- 
pened, or could have been tolerated on the English stage, 
and just as difficult not to believe that the words were a 
corruption of a similarly sounding phrase in the vernacular. 
Such words are to be found in the Gaelic dur or duire, 
obstinate, and cath (Kymric cad), a battle; whence {d 
pronounced as t) dutre-cath, an obstinate combat on 
the stage, between two violent actors desirous of pleasing 
the gallery or the groundlings of the pit. The allusion 
by Bottom the Weaver to the part of Ercles, which he 
thought he could “play rarely,” lends force to this in- 
terpretation. 

TeatiBh, Tettish, Techy, Tetchy. Peevish, fretful, 
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irritable, hot-tempered ; apt to take offence, with or without 
reason. 

Whale’er she says 

You must bear manly, Rowland, for her sickness 
Has made her somewhat tcaU\h. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Womans Prise, 

Who will be troubled with a tettish girl ? 

Ibid., Pilgrim, 

Tetchy and wayward was their infancy. 

Richaid III,^ act iv. scene 4 
And he’s as techy to be woo’d 
As she IS stubborn chaste against all suit 

Tfotlu^ and Cti ^stda^ act i scene i. 

Modern philologists ha\e changed these words to touchy^ 
considering that touch \\ as the root, and that touchy signified 
o\ er-susceptible of offence. The Gaelic and true root is teas^ 
heat, warmth, physical or moral ; tcasauhtc, heated, cither 
in temperature or in temper; and tcididh (pronounced 
tcdjy or tetchy), wild, irritable. It seems to have been a 
word in use in the nursery of the Keltic nations. Nares 
derives tettish from “a child v^ho is peevish for want of 
the breast,” or teat ' 

Prom the same root of teas, heat, comes the English 
teaze, to irritate by petty annoyance, to inflame, to 
provoke to warmth of temper. 

Teen. Grief, sorrow, misfortune, sickness. 

O * ni> hcait bleeds 

To think o’ the tccn that 1 hd\e tuined you to 

limfist, act 1. sceife 2. 
Eighty odd years of sorrow I have seen. 

And each hour's joy wrack’d with a week of teen. 

RtJiafd III,, act iv. scene i. 

The word appears in Piers Ploughman,” and in Chaucer, 
and is glossed as harm, injury, hurt. Teeny, according to 
fir Ilalliwell, is a Lancashire word for fractious or fretful, 
as of one suffering pain or sorrow. Johnson derives /cc;/ 
from the Saxon tinan, to kindle, to provoke, which is not 
the meaning. The word, long obsolete, is deiived from 
the Gaelic tvin, sick, unhappy, sorrowful, ttnneas, mis- 
fortune, -son ow, sickness. 
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Termagant. An epithet applied in our day to a noisy, 
violent woman, a more than usually virulent scold In 
the seventeenth century it uas applied to ranting actors 
who overdid the violent parts. 

This hot fitma^atii Scot 

I Hinty IV ^ act v scene 4 

I would hive such a fellow whipped for o ci doing Termagant It 
out hcrods II trod anility act 111 scene 2 

In many of the early miracle plays, one of the most prominent 
ch iiacters was a roating, hectoring tyr int, ^^ho in ide * all spin,’ ind 
w is alike the terror and the admiration of the multitude In some 
ciscb this tiuculent monster represented Ttrma^anty a supposed .^od 
of the Saracens — Staunton’s Shak^pian 

As the Saracens were monotheists, and acknowledged 
but one God, of whom Mahomet was the prophet, 
the Saracenic explanation of tetmagant is inadmissible. 
Neither is the supposed dernation from the Anglo-Saxon 
it} or tify vciy, and magauy mighty, a whit moie satisfac- 
tory The Saxon, or more properly the Teutonic for 
tamagant is •'anksnchtigyiiom zanky a quarrel, and suJittgy 
eager or desnous , while the Fieneh express the adjective 
iennagant by huyant, noisy, while teimagancy is rendered 
by T^aiainUy tumultCy tapagCy all significant of noise, 
violence, and distuibance Nares makes a despciatc 
attempt to trace the word to the Italian tuTi^af/tCy derived 
fiom Diana Jfhia by a wiitei in the Revuix.^ 

\ol. XXI. page 515. The Gaelic kc> unlocks the whole 
mystery. In that language toiim signifies noise, bluster, 
stoim , tounuadiy noisy, violent, Jind anti only heavy; 
whence and with the elision in Lnglish 

of Jhe last thiee \fS,\X.Qxs^toinmaLhant 01 tiimaganty loud 
or heavy noise, bluster, or violence 

Thane. An ancient title of nobility among the Keltic 
nations, especially among the Scottish Highlanders. 

Ihe thane of Cawdor lives a prospeious ^entlcman 

MoLhctlu 
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My thanes and kinsmen, 

Henceforth be E^ls, the first that ever Scotland 
To such an honour named — Jbid^ act v. scene 8. 

The title was never extended to England, where it was 
sometimes translated into earl^ or, as some authorities say, 
into baron ; but thanage became a law term under the 
Norman kings, and signified a species of land tenure, in 
which the tenant was called thane — king’s thanes if he held 
under the king , altar thane^ or mass thane^ if he held any 
portion of Church lands. The word is derived by all 
English philologists, who obstinately ignore the Gaelic, 
from thegn^ a servant, in so-called Anglo-Saxon. But the 
Gaelic thane was not a servant, but a gieat feudal lord and 
landed proprietor called a tanatstair^ fiom tan^ the land, 
eisdy to hear, and etsdear^ one who hears complaints, and 
decides upon their justice or injustice ; a land governor, or 
in modem parlance, a landlord. 

Tan^ the land, or the extension or stretch of the land, is 
a very ancient word, now seldom used by the modern Gael, 
Vihich entered into the composition of the names of many 
countries, as Britannia^ the land of the Britons , Mauri- 
tania^ the land of the Moors , possibly a corruption of, or 
deri\ ed from the same source as the Oriental stan or tan 
in Hindoj/<7«, Turkc^/^;/, Franghu/^;/, Afghanu/aw, &c. 

Thane^ as derived from tan^ was a title given to the chief 
who held the land, not as his own personal property, as in 
the modern s> stem, but as representative of the whole clan, 
who owned the land, subject to his superior authority as 
trustee in their behalf. In modern Scotch and Irish Gaelic 
tanais signifies a lord or governor ; tanaistcach, to rule, to 
govern, to act as a thane ; tanaisteackd^ a territory , and 
tanaisteas^ lordship or dominion. 

Threavei Thrave. A number of sheaves of corn set 
up together in the harvest-field, called a shocks and some- 
times a stook^ in the southern counties. It is used meta- 
phorically by Be© Jonson hnd other writers of the time 
to signify any considerable number, and by the author of 
“ Piers Ploughman ” at an earlier period in the same sense — 
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Gallants, men and women, 

And of all sorts, tag and rag, have flocked here 
In threave^ these ten weeks 

Ben Jonson, ALhemist^ act v. scene 2 
Give me a thrcave of kisses 

Jones, Adrasia (1635). 
Pansy, pink, and primrose leaves 
Most curiously laid on in threai rs 

Dra>ton, Mused E/vstum 

A daimer icker in a threavt (a stray ear of corn in a sheaf) 

Bums, Fo a Mouse. 

The word is derived from the Gaelic tfiabh (trave) and 
the Kymric dtef^ bundle, a tic, and elnfu^ to tie up in a 
sheaf or bundle. 

Thrum. The end threads that project beyond the 
borders of any woven fabric. Thread and thrum^ good 
and bad together. 

Oh, Fates, come * come' cut thread and thfum ; 

Quail, crush, conclude, and quell 

Mnhummer Nt^^hfs Dteam^ act v scene i. 

There’s her thrummid hat and her muffler too . run up, Sir John — 
Mi*fy li ives of 11 indsor^ act iv scene 2 

The Germans have the word and tmmmcr^ ruins, 

rubbish, w hich have been sometimes taken for the origin of 
thniviy in the sense of an outl> ing thread, but in reality the 
word IS derived fiom the Gaelic thromhoi thiough, 

1 c the thread that pierces through the edge of the woven 
fabric. 

Thwack. In “Winters Tale” the fair Hcimione uses 
this word in a sense which in a lady of our time would be 
considered vulgar Thnacl is not w holly obsolete, though 
partially superseded by the synonymous “ whack ” 

But let him say so, and he shall not say 
We’ll thuiuk him hence \iith distaffs 

li luUds I alt ^ act 1 scene 2. 

None of the English Dictionaries explain the origin ot 
this word, and most of them note the etymology as un- 
certain, It means to beat, and seems oiiginallyto have 
meant to beat with axes or hatchets, fiom the Keltic tua^k. 
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an axe Hermionc substitutes, by a fine irony, the 
feminine distaff ior the masculine and warlike axe 

Tibert or Tybert. This was formerly the popular 
name for a cat, sometimes varied to Tybalt In “Romeo 
and Juliet, act ii scene 4, when Mcrcutio asks. Is he, 
Romeo, a man to encounter Tybalt^ Bcnvolio asks in 
return, “\\ hy,what is fybalt^ * to which Mtrcutio, punning 
upon the name, leplies^ “Moie than Piince of Cats, I can 
tell \ ou ” Still in the same strain, Mercutio afterwards c ills 
T\halt “a rat-catcher * Mi Staunton in a note on this 
passage, sa>s, ‘ When or why the cat was so called 
or Tybalt) it is, pci haps, hopeless now to inquire The 
earliest instanee cited b> the commentatois is n the old 
stor> book of ‘Rcvnircl the I o\,’ ‘Then the king called 
for Sir the Cat, and said to him. Sir lilmty you shall 
go to Re> nard and summon him a second time ' ” Ben 
Jonson speaks of cats as tibats Deckci, in the “Satiro 
misti\* (1602) sa\s “ Ihfughjou were J)bat the long- 
t tiled Prince of tits, 'and \ish in “Have with ^outo 
Safiron Walden, has * Not J il alt Prince of Cats ’ 

I here must hive been some leason for the appellation 
of 111 at bestowed on a cat, and for its long continued 
jnoveibial poi)ulaiit> I hough, as Mr Stauntc n says, it 
mi> perhaps be hopeless to inquire with the ceitainty of 
obt lining a correet answer, it mi> not be uninteresting to 
seek in the Keltic for the source of a word w Inch the Saxon 
bi inch of the I nglish langu ige f iiN to indicate In Gaelic 
ti^h (pionounced ti) signifies a house, in which woid 
there IS a clue that m iv guide to the me ining Att ich- 
ment to the house rather thin to its inmates is a chirac- 
teiistic of the animal, and accounts for the fust syllabic 
1 he second is piobibl> deiived from bcaity a deed, a woik, 
an exploit, a protection , then applied to the eat as one 
thit performs dut> in the house If tyhalt^ and not tybat^ 
were the origin il word, it would be still susceptible of a 
(laelie interpietation, in ball^ a mcinbei, whence ty ball ox 
ty bait, a eat as a member of the household. 
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Tickle. The Duke of Yoik, in the Second Pait of 
“Henry VI act i scene i, says — 

Anjou and M line are jiven to the ? itnch , 

Phis is lost , the stitc of Normandj 
Stands on a tulh point 

Mr. Staunton remarks “that UcHe was formcrlj used by 
the old writets for Uiklt\h' but does not expliin the oiigm 
of either word Ihe Rev Mi Stoi month in his Dictionary 
dtiivcs tukle fiom tihllatc, to touch the skin lightly with 
the fingers, and interprets UtJlish as \erv sensitue, easily 
tie! ltd, easily moved or aflfected But tukh in these senses 
is not derived from the sime idea as Slukspeares "tu/lt 
point” in the above passagt, or in the colloquial phrase a 
‘ f/i/Z/r/t question ” In the ‘ Mcichant of Venice, when 
Shvlock spe iking of the Jews, asks “If yon tulle us do 
we not laugh "> he use s the woid in the sense of titill ile , 
but not when he makes ^ ork speik of the ‘ ttcl le point” 
on which Normandy stands Jukli in the lattei eise 
means difficult perplexing and is fiom the Gaelic tea^lacli, 
difficult unceitain, doubtful The Gaelic word foi ini It, 
to titillate, IS du\ail so that the word with the two 
dinfeientme inings, as u^edin 1 nglish is fiom twodifteient 
loots in the Gaelic 

Tickled 0’ the sere. The last word m this phiase, 
which oecuis in Hamlets advice to the plaveis, has exer- 
cised the ingeniiitv of all the commentators to explain — 

the clonn shall mikc those lau^h, nhosc lunsfs ait tuU d o ihe 
vn 

Naics savs the woid is "iiiopeily to be icferied to 
wrt;,diy, as signifying a dn cou,,h , or set unt fiom de- 
lluxion” Mr Staunton, without attempting the ety- 
mology, thinks It appciis to mean "those who are easily 
excited to miith, ' a disposition which he might have 
added, may exist in a person without the affliction of a 
elry cough Possibly ute is the Gaelic \tot, peipetual, 
o' tlu Site, 01 in tilt Site, perpetually, so that the phiase 
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would resolve itself into “make those laugh, who are 
habitually and perpetually tickled into laughter.” 

TifEl An ancient name for weak and inferior beer, 
synonymous with “ swipes ” in the present day. The word 
occurs in a poem of the year 1654, entitled “ Witt’s Re- 
creation,” in commemoration of the customs at Christ 
Church, Oxford — 

Thus when our beer was good, that John may float 
To St}x in beer, and lift up Charon s boat 
\\ ith wholesome waves , and as the conduits run 
\\ ith claret at the coronation, 

So let }Our channels flow with single ttff 

There was a stronger beer called double Ujf, as in our 
time the brewers and publicans of London have varieties 
of porter, called double and treble X Beaumont and 
Fletcher call single “penitent single ale.” The word 
IS the Gaelic dibhe (pronounce dtff or drink of 

any kind 

Tilly-vally. In “ Heniy IV.” the Hostess says to Sir 
John Falstaff — 

Tilly vally. Sir J ohn, net er tell me ' Your ancient sw aggerer comes 
not in my doors 

The word occurs again in “ Twelfth Night,” act ii scene 3, 
when Sir Toby says to Maria — 

JtUy-vally, lady ' 1 here dwelt a man in Babylon, lady, lady. 

Nares remarks that “ the phrase is a sort of exclamation 
of contempt, the origin of which is not very clear.” Todd, 
in his edition of Johnson, thinks it is a hunting-term from 
the French ; while Latham, who edits Todd, surmises that 
it may be connected with Tantivy Mr. Wright, in his 
Provincial Dictionary, says the word means “ nonsense 
while Mr Staunton, without attempting to explain it, calls 
It “a ludicrous expression.” It is likely that the word 
is derived from the Gaelic tuillct more, and beulach, 
from beul, the mouth, the gab, and bheulach (pronounced 
veulach), babble, gabble, gossip, and equivalent to the 
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exclamation of “More babble! more gabble! more 
gossip ! ” 

Tine, Tinkaxd, Tinder. The first of these words, 
meaning to burn, has long been obsolete. It appears in 
Spenser, and other writers of a later time : — 

Coals of contention and hot vengeance fined. 

Faerte Qfieene. 

It is derived from the Gaelic /«», fire ; from which root 
comes Under, used before the invention of lucifer-matches for 
the production of fire by a spark dropped on a half-burned 
rag ; and tinker, a mender of metal utensils by means of 
fire and solder. 

English etymologists are wrong in their derivation of 
this word from a Teutonic root Johnson was of opinion 
that tinker came from tinkle, because tinkers made a 
tinkling noise by beating on their kettles by way of pro- 
claiming their trade. Other English philologists derived 
the word from tin, because tin was the metal principally 
used by tinkers. 

Tinker was formerly written tinkard, defined by Nares 
as the name of a particular class of beggars — though 
tinkers were not necessarily beggars, even though they 
may sometimes have made their trade a cloak for mendi- 
cancy. Tinkard was the original name, from the Gaelic tein, 
fire, and ceard, a smith or artificer ; whence tinkard signi- 
^fied a fire-smith. From the Kymric tan, synonymous with 
the Gaelic tein, comes the English tan and tanned, i.e. 
burned with the heat of the sun. 

Tirrit “ A fanciful word,” says Nares, “ perhaps cor- 
rupted from terror — 

Here’s a goodly tumult ! I’ll forswear keeping house, afore I’ll be 
in these tirrits and frights. — Henry IV., Part II. 

The word is used by Mrs. Quickly, and Nares thinks “ it 
was clearly meant as a ridiculous expression, from being 
put into her mouth.” But if tirrit means terror, as he seems 
to suppose, the expression “ tirrits and frights ” is a dis- 
tinction without a dificrence. The root is more likely to 
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be the Gaelic tuircadk, a lamentation, a clolcfal cry, a 
wail. 

Tith. The meaning of this obsolete word has not been 
rendered clear by philologists. Nares thinks it may mean 
“ tight ” or “ strong/' and cites instances of its use from 
Beaumont and Fletcher : — 

She’s good mettle, 

Of a good Stirling strain too, and goes Mh. 

Loyal SubjicL 

Then take a widow, 

A good staunch wench, that’s /////. 

Mon\uuf Thomas, 

The w'oid is the English form of the Gaelic teth^ hot, 
keen, passionate, impetuous, and Uoth^ warm. 

Tom-boy, Tom-rig. Dcpicciatory epithets for a gill 
or woman of masculine and rough manncis and be- 
haviour : — 

A lad> 

So f iir, and fastened to an emperx , 

Would make the greatest king double, to be partnci’d 
\\ ith torn box 1. 

C 1 mbi /i»c, a( 1 1 scene 6. 

Mine c>rs smell onions I shill uctp anon. 

Good Jow DniWy lend me a handkcnhicf ’ 

Air ^ Jt til, aet \ scene 3. 

Ilut in the pla)s whuh have been wrote of late, theic is no such 
thing as a pcifcct chai ictci, but the two chief jieisons arc most com- 
monly a swearing, drinking rufHan fot a lovci, and an ill-bicd, impu- 
dent for a mistress — llu l>ulUn Lain 9 s (Shadwcll, 1670). 

Tom, as used in so many English compound words, is 
not derived, as Anglo-Saxon philologists have hitherto 
taught, from the f«imiliar abbreviation of the Christian 
name Thomas, but from the Gaelic tom, large, great, 
and tovt, a hill or mound. Tom-hoy signifies, when 
applied to a girl, that she behaves like a great boy The 
more ancient word tom-9 as used by Shadw'ell, also 
signifies a gieat or coarse girl, from tom, and rijihnin, a 
gill, a young woman. Thfc prefix is very common in 
vernacular English, as /<»;;/-toc, the great toe ; tof 9 i-\nn, a 
large pin , ftv//-poker, a large poker ; /iv;/-fool, a great fool , 
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and tom-foolery, great or egregious foolery. Tom Drum, 
as used in “ All’s Well,” signifies a remarkably stupid per- 
son, from the Gaelic trom, heavy or stupid. Tom Drum's 
entertainment, a proverbial phrase for a rough or un- 
courteous reception, is from the same source. 

Tome. A tome day. Mrs. Pott, in her reprint of 
“ Promus,” a fnisccllauy of the thoughts and memoranda 
of Lord Bacon, collected by him in his early manhood, 
quotes ” a tome day ” from that work, and translates tome, 
on the authority of Halliwell’s “Archaic Dictionary of 
Obsolete and Provincial English,” as leisure. Thus a 
tome day was a day of leisure. Tome is the Gaelic 
taom, empty, or to empty ; whence a tome day would be 
an empty day, a day without work to be done in it, and 
consequently a day of leisure. Toom, in Lowland Scotch, 
signifies empty, as a toom purse, toom belly, a toom head. 
The word is used in Wicliflfe s tran Jation of the Bible, and 
is still current in the North of England. 

Too wilful blame. The word blame in this phrase 
is commonly supposed to be a corruption of blameworthy, 
or blameiiblc, and allowed to pass without comment ; but 
even if the correction were accepted, the expresbion would 
remain ungiammatical. It occurs in the F'lrst Part of 
“Henry IV.,” act iii. scene i, where Hotspur, having 
unnecessarily tried the temper of Owen Glendowcr by 
mockery of the fanfaronades and boastings of the Welsh 
Piince, is reproached by Worcester 

In failh, lord, >ou arc too blame. 

And since >our coming hither have done enough 
To put him quite beside his patience. 

Nares is of opinion that too blhme signified too blameable, 
and was a current expression of the time. He cites five 
examples of its use by other writers ; the two following, 
among the rest, from Thomas Heywood : — 

You’re too blame, and, Bess, you make me angry. 

The girl was much too blame. 


£ e 
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It has been suggested that too in these and the other 
instances cited was simply a misprint for to^ though the 
phrase, as used by Shakspeare, scarcely supports so easy a 
correction. Blame, cither as a verb or a substantive, in 
the usual English acceptation of the word, docs not meet 
the sense or proper construction of the phrase. Possibly 
the Keltic bladhm {dh silent, pronounced blam), a brag, a 
boast, a blunder, or the allied blaomadh, loud, sense- 

less, idle talk ; and hlaomair, which have the same meaning, 
may supply the missing root. 

In Irish-Gaclic the adjective, lost in the Scottish, is 
bladhmanag {blatfianag), boastful ; so that by this gloss 
the reproof addressed to Hotspur in Shakspeare would 
mean you boast too wilfully,” a sense accordant with all 
the passages which Nares has cited. 

In reference to this phrase, Nares doubtfully but 
judiciously remarks, " The consequence of the first unskilful 
attempts to regulate our language was the wrong deriva- 
tion of many words and phrases, and, of course, the 
corruption of them.” The English blame, from the Ficnch 
blamer, is a case in point. English etymologists, knowing 
nothing of the Keltic languages, finding blame in the cur- 
rent language, and never even suspecting the existence of 
the Keltic blam, fell into the ciror which pu/zled Nares 
in the phrase of too ivil/ul blame, which he was unable to 
elucidate. 

Tor, Mam Tor. The Gaelic Torr signifies a hill or 
mountain of an abrupt or conical form, any lofty hill on 
eminence. The name was afterwards applied to a castle 
or tower : — 

The church of South Gadbury is situate on a very high tor or hiM — 
Stowe’s Annals, 1592. 

Tor is a hill ascending steep, 

As Glassonbury Tor, 

Fuller’s Worthier of Derbyshire. 

Mam Tor, a well-known and conspicuous hill in the 
Pealr of Derbyshire, “is generally supposed,” says Nares, 
“ to mean the mother-bill, as being superior to the rest.” 
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This idea he seems to have borrowed from one C. Cotton, 
the poet of the Peak : — 

But. then, why Afam ? 1 can’t surmise. 

Unless from mother. 

The sHe:htest acquaintance with the language of the 
people who gave names to all the mountains and rivers of 
the British Isles would have prevented Nares and the poet 
Cotton from falling into this error. The Gaelic mam 
signifying a large rounded hill, enters into the names of 
many hills and mountains in the North Highlands of 
Scotland, as in Ross-shire, -A/nr;«-cluny in Inver- 

ness-shire, and a dozen others which arc duly set forth in 
the GaclicTopography of Scotland by Colonel Robertson. 
The name also occurs in Ireland, as in ./1/irw-trassna, of 
unenviable notoriety (1882) for the agrarian murder of 
Lord Ardilaun’b bailiffs. 

Trade. This very familiar word requires no explana- 
tion of its meaning, as used by Shakspearc or any other 
writer, but is greatly in need of a proper etymology, which 
English philologists have never yet succeeded in finding 
for it. Their favourite resources, the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Teutonic languages, fail them altogether, and the Greek 
and Latin and the .Romance languages arc equally 
barren. Johnson derives trade from the Italian tratta^ 
a bill of exchange, forgetting that there was a trade 
bcfoic bills of exchange were thought of. Junius and 
Richardson, who are followed by Mr. Wedgwood and 
the Rev. Mr. Stormonth — whose Dictionary is one of the 
latest, and in many respects the best, that has yet been 
published — derive the word from treads and are of opinion 
that “ its proper meaning is a beaten path or course, a 
trodden way, and thence, metaphorically, a way of life.” 
Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than these guesses. 
The analogous word, pecuniary y is derived from the Latin 
pccHSy cattle ; whence peatntay money derived from the 
sale of cattle, one of the earliest forms of wealth. 

In like manner, trade is directly traceable to the Gaelic 

E e 2 
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trend (pronounced trade or trate\ a drove or flock of 
sheep, a herd of cattle^; treudairc^ a trader, a drover, or 
cattle-dealer. 

Tragedy. This is a word that requires no explanation 
of its meaning, but is remarkable as aflbrding one of the 
most glaring instances that it is possible to cite of the 
obstinacy of philologists in ignoring the Keltic, and when 
not ignoring, denying it. Tragedy ^ that displays the vio- 
lence of human passion, and narrates in action the fatal 
calamities that result often from misplaced or hopeless 
love, from jealousy, hatred, disappointment, despair, am- 
bition, and other violent and engrossing emotions, is a 
word that nearly all modern philologists have been con- 
tented to trace to the Greek tragos, a goat. Dr. W. Smith 
thus epitomizes and partly agrees with the errors on 
%\hich the current but most unsatisfactory derivation is 
founded. 

‘‘The name of tragedy^ Greek rpayaSia, is most pro- 
bably derived from the goat-like appearance of the satyrs 
who sang or acted with mimetic gesticulations the old 
ftacchic songs, with Silenus, the constant companion of 
Dionysus, or Bacchus for their leader. According to 
another opinion, the word tragedy was first coined from 
the goat that u as the pri/e for it This derivation, how- 
ever, as well as another connecting it with the goat oflered 
on the altar of Bacchus, around w^hich the chorus sang, is 
not equally sup])orted cither by the etymological principles 
of the language, or the analogous instance of 
comedy, the revel song.” 

As the Asiatic languages from which Kymric, Gaelic, and 
other Keltic dialects are derived arc of much greater an- 
tiquity than Greek and Latin, etymologists would have been 
wise to have sought in the mother rather than in the filial 
tongues foi the origin of a word so peculiar as tragedy. 
They would have found an etymology preferable to that 
from goat in the Gaelic trnag/i, pity ; also wretched, un- 
^^PPy I truaighe, misery, deep sorrow ; truag/iata, tragic 
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lamentable, pitiful ; and truaghauj a poor and miserable 
creature. 

Trash. The usual acceptation of this word is anything 
worthless. Shakspeare employs it in two different senses 
in one passage : — 

If this poor trash of Venice (Rodengo), whom I tra^h 
For his quick hunting. 

Othello 

In the second sense, whatever it may be, the word is put 
into the mouth of Prospero • — 

Perfected how to giant suits, 

How to den> them, whom t'advance, and whom 
1 o hash foi over-topping 

^ Thi Ti nipt ft 

Naies says the word in the second sense “was formeily 
obscure from the extreme rareness of its know n examples,” 
but adds that, in Todd’s edition of Johnson, four examples 
arc given from prose writers in which to tras/i undeniably 
means to check the pace or progress of any one — 

To hafh or overslow — Hammond, 

Foreslowed or trashui — Idvm, 

These passages, he adds, affoid a full confirmation of the 
sense asseitcd. Mr. Staunton says that “the qiiaito 
Shakspeare of 1622 reads : — 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom 1 ifudi 
“ The folio of 1623 and the quarto of 1630 have : — 

If this poor trash of \cnicc, whom I trace 
“ Warburton prints track of Venice for trash of Venice, an 
emendation to which I cannot subscribe, although per- 
suaded that Urash of Venice' is a vitiation of what the 
poet wTote. ‘ Whom I trash ' signifies to clog or impede, 
and is surely the genuine word. The expression,” he 
adds, “is a hunting technical. In the piesent day sports- 
men check the speed of very fleet hounds by tying a rope 
called a dog-trash round their necks and letting them trail 
it after them.” Both words appear to be genuine, as may 
be surmised from the punning by the second on the first. 
“ This trash of Venice ” means this rubbish of Venice, and 
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*' whom I trash ’* means whom I thwart or come across to 
impede, as Mr. Staunton supposes. The word, like many 
other Gaelic words understood in Shakspeare’s time, has 
long been obsolete, and is derived from the Gaelic trasd^ 
across, athwart, oblique, or trasgatr, to overwhelm, 
subdue. 

Tray-trip. A game either at cards or dice, or both, in 
the seventeenth century, of which the name is obsolete 
and the meaning all but lost 

Shall I play my freedom at ttay-tnp, and become thy bond-slave ? 

7u i/Jtk Night, act II scene 5 

Misled by the syllable “ trip,” as if it signified to dance 
or to hop, some have fancied that it was a play of agility-, 
like hop-scotch, which dcruation, however, Naies peremp- 
torily rejects, rely mg upon a passage which he cites : — 

But leavin,- cardcs, let’s go to dice awhile. 

To passages tur-tnppU, hazard, or mumchance. 

All the popular games of chance in the seventeenth 
century and earlier seem to have taken tbeir names from 
^e Gaelic, like %vhist, ghek, &c (which sec), and tiay-trip 
seems to be no exception, being appaiently' derived from 
the Keltic tre, through, tteabh (trea^-), to plough, and 
treabhach {iteavac/i), the farm , and would thus resolve 
itself into “ through the farm,” a definition which suggests 
many complications for an excellent game Or if tte is 
derived from thtet, as Nares supposes, and the object of the 
players at the game was to turn up three as often as 
possible, the derivation might be from the Keltic trt or tn, 
three, and drip, a struggle, a fight. 

Treague, Truce, and the French Trdve. All these 
words have been used to signify a cessation of hostilities 
during war by mutual consent of the opposing parties. 
They have been traced by nearly all philologists to one 
word, treue, the German for truth or fidelity. Johnson 
derives trua from what he calls the “ low Latin ” truga, 
the Italian trtgua, and the old French tnve. Shakspcarc 
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uses truce, which still survives, but never treague. The 
last word is found in Spenser — 

She then besought during her quiet tna^ie 

Into her lodging to lepair awhile 

FatriL Queene, book 11 

The Keltic nations oiigmated these three words, which 
aie derived from sources different from the one idea of truth, 
or kecpin^j faith, as insisted upon by Teutonic and even 
by hrtnch philologists Tteague comes immediately from 
t^ttg, to cease, to desist, in the conflict of arms The 
Jrench hue, as in the celebrated “ I rice di Duul' A^hieh 
was established in the middle agc«» to give the soiely- 
harisscd people of Continental 1 uiopc, where almost 
every able bodied man was compelled to be a soldier, 
time to plough the earth, lest the w hole population should 
perish of hunger, was derived from the Keltie treabh (pro- 
nounced halt or tu e), to plough rfua was another 
expression of the same idea, of cessation from war for 
a purpose, and was deiivcd from the Gaelic Tuia^ or 
If Ha-has, meaning pit} compassion merc>, and signified 
a ccssition of battle for a shoitei leiiod thxn a Ifnc, in 
order to give time to bui> the dead Ihus it will be seen 
that the three words wcic not exaeth s\non>mous among 
the Keltic nations, but thit caeh had a sepaiate shade of 
meaning 

Tree. This woid is not cited because its use or mean- 
ing is obseuie, either in Shakspeire or in ordinal y liteia- 
ture, but because 1 n^lish philologists have all failed to 
trace it to its origin and beciuse the investigation of its 
intioduction into the 1 n^lish language affords subject for 
instiuctivc incpiii} , not only in philology, but in ethnology. 
The 1 nglish did not boiiow the word from the Teutonic, 
in which a tice is called baum, or from the Latin arbof, or 
the 1 reneh arbft^ or any known Luropean language In 
default of any other etymology, the compilers of dic- 
tionaries have examined the Greek In that language 
drm signifies an oak, and they therefore come to the con- 
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elusion that, because an oak is a tree, its name of drus has 
become the synonym of all trees whatsowvcr. In Shak- 
spcarc's beautiful Lttle snatch of song,— 

Under the green-wood tree 
Who lo\es to lie with me, 

Comt hither, come hithei, conic hither! 

Here shall he see 
No cnLiny 

Hut winter and rough weather, 

the tree is made to sign fy a home or a dwelling-place. In 
the K>miic branch of the Kc tic tu signifies a home, an 
abode, a hainkt, a town , ////, a town , tnfa^ a report of 
people , tiefawl^ domestic, relating to the house or the 
home, homely In the vciy caily ages, in the 

British Isles, men lived under the shelter of trees before 
they began to build houses See Dowk^ the Keltic duillc^ 
foi a probable corroboration of the correctness of this idea. 

Trenclimore. 1 he name of a tune and of a boisterous 
danee vciy popular in the seventeenth century 

Here lie such youths 

^\lll make )ou start, if thc\ but dance their trenchmoris 

he luinont and 1 letchei, act iv bceiic 3 

TftnJnmnt with apes, play music to ab oulc 

Marston s Satucs 

V\ ho can withstand it ? Be we > oung or old, though our teeth shake 
in our heads like virginal jacks, or stand parallel asunder like the 
arches of a bne ^e, theie is n<i renudv , we mu\t dance trimhmopc 
over tables, eh iirs, and stools — Imiton s Anatomy oj Mtlafuholy 

In King James s time, things were prctlv well, but in King ChaiUss 
time there has been nothing but truichmori and the eushin dance, 
oinnium gatherum, hoiti eum toiti — Seldens labU Jalk 

In the Rehearsal, the sun, moon, and the earth are said to dance to 
the tune of Jttmhmofe — Nares 

The rough and riotous nature of this dance, which was 
onginally rustic and plebeian, but was afterwards adopted 
by the upper classes, suggests in default of any Saxon or 
hnglish derivation, that it took its name from the verna- 
cular of the common people. The Gaelic has treun^ strong , 
ticunaJia6y strength, agility, biavcry, and ;wr, gieat; 
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whence treunachas-mor.ox trenchmore, great strength and 
agility. It would require these to justify its description 
in Burton's Anatomy, over tables, chairs, and stogls.*’ 

Trick. Shakspeare and his contemporaries often use this 
word m the sense of a peculiarity of countenance suddenly 
displayed, and reminding the spectator of a likeness to 
another person. It has no connection either in idea or in 
etymology with tricky to deceive. 

He hath a triLk of Cceur dc Lion's face. 

AV//^ John^ act i. scene i. 

livery line and tttek of his sweet favour (countenance) 

AlTs 11 lU that hntU JfW/, act i scene i 

Truk in this sense is from the Keltic tnc, a little, a little 
uhilc, often, frequent. “A /mk of Cu'ur de Lion s face " 
means that his face, under certain circumstances of expres- 
sion, reminds one a little or often of CoLur de Lion. 

Trojan. When Shakspeare, in “ Henry V uses the 
word Trojan, docs he mean a thief, which Nares con- 
jectures ? 

Dost thou thirst, base Tfojan^ to have me fold up Parca’s fatal web ? 
Or docs he mean, in the Homeric sense of the word, a 
warrior of Troy ? 

Mr. HalHwcll defimjs Trojan as “ a boon companion, a 
person who is fond of liquor. According to some," he 
adds, “a thief w'as so called, but it was applied somewhat 
indiscriminately." A rough, manly boy is now called a fine 
trojan, Giove has trusty Trojan, “a true friend.” 

The W'ord is vernacular English, not Greek, and is 
dcn\Ld from the Keltic troui (pronounced troij or trotdg€\ 
to fight, to contend, to quarrel. 

Trot. A contemptuous epithet for a disagieeablc old 
w'oman : — 

( >r «in old trot with ne’ci a tooth in her head, though she have as 
many diseases .is two and hfty hoises ^faming of the tihiew^ act i. 
scene 2 

Uc got assurance to be wedded to the old deformed ifot, — Warnci, 
Albion\ Ln^land, 
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The old trot sits groaning with alas * and alas Gammer Gurton^ 
act 11 scene 8 

This leiie I leimed of i beldim trot 
When 1 was young and ild 

Th Aff itionate Shipherd 1594 

Nares thinks the i\ord was originally German, and 
otheis hd\e expressed the opinion that it came from Uoty 
the motion of a hoise or of a person runninc; >Mth short 
steps 7 tot in in Geiman signifies to dare, to breave, to 
defy, which is not the meaning con\e>ed by the tnglish, 
neither docs the brisk motion of trotting apply to the de- 
crepitude of old a^e The tiue etymology is the Keltic 
(pronounced ttot), to scold to wrangle, whence also 
ttoid^ to fight to quariel. To call .1 worn in an oM ttot in 
the Shakspeiricin eia was equivalent to the modem phrase 
a cantankeious old woman, an old scold 

Trowsers. tormcil} wntten and ttos^cts, as 

in “ Hcni} V, act 111 scene 5 — 

^ou rode like a kerne of liehnd, )our t rench hose off, and in your 
stiail ttosstts 

Beaumont and 1 leteher use the woid — 

Oh * \ou hubby hcided riscilb * 111 have you flayed and tttwits 
ni ide of youi si in to tumble in 

ISiares also quotes fii in ‘Antiquities of Ireland,” cited 
by Malone, ‘ Oftheothei giiments of the lush, namely, of 
the little coats and strait breeches called t tosses, I have 
little worth notice to delivei In Bulwers ‘ Pedigree of 
the tnglish Gallant, it is stated of the Iiish that their 
tt oases, commonly spelt tKssits, exactly fitted to the 
sh ipe 

It has long been a standing joke of the Lowland Scottish 
against then Hi^^hl ind countrymen who wear the kilt, that 
It IS \eiy hiid to 10b them of then btu/s, inasmuch as 
they wear none But the Lowland Scotch, who arc mainly, 
though not entirely of Sc indinavian and I eutonic origin, 
are i^noiant of the fact thit both trousets and bfccks were 
known to the Highlander-j and Irish foi ages before cither 
Saxon 01 Scandinavian possessed the island, 01 a word of 
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their language was known in it. Trossers and trowserszrt 
derived from the Gaelic truabhas (trua-vm) or tru-as, a 
tight-fitting covering for the legs and thighs, a garment 
quite as ancient as the kilt ; and breeks^ which the Saxons 
have vulgaiizcd into bteecheSy or coverings for the breech 
or posterior, is derived from the Keltic briogais, the name 
of the garment used for centuries before the word breech 
with its vulgar Saxon meaning ever found its way into 
England. “From the Keltic word, the Romans,” sajs 
Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, “ derived bratcic^ breeches, 
trowsers, and hraccatuSy wearing such breeches or treus as 
the Gauls did.” The Tartan trews of the Highlanders 
arc as often mentioned in song and ballad as the kilt, and 
were quite as commonly worn as the more pictuiescpie 
aiticlc of attire \ihich is now considered the peculiar garb 
of the Highlander. 

True Fteuy. Forby, quoted in HallnveH’s Archaic 
Dictionary, thinks that the application of this phrase by 
Hamlet to the ghost of his father, act i scene 5, is unseemly 
and incongruous, and is of opinion that it means staunch 
and trusty, true to his purpose or pledge. Mr. Collier, led 
astray apparently by the woid cellarage that oceurs in the 
same passage, wheie the ghost “ fioin below ” exclaims to 
Horatio and Marccllus, whom Hamlet adjuics to secrecy, 
“Swear!” describes true penny as “a mining term that 
signifies a particular indication in the soil of the direction 
in which ore is to be found ” Surely per\ertcd ingenuity 
never w ent further I Foi h> ’s explanation, derived from the 
oidinaiy English sense of ////#’, though it takes no account 
of the word penny ^ is infinitely piefcrable to Mr. Collier’s. 
It is nevertheless possible that Uuc penny, apparently 
used by Shakspeare in a jocular and disrespectful sense, 
w^as intended by the poet to conceal or slur over the deep 
tragic emotion in his mind, so that his two friends might 
not suspect the intensity of his feeling, especially as further 
on in the seene, where the ghost from below again urges 
them to “ swear,” he addresses him familiarly as “ old mole.” 
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He has, however, addressed the apparition once before with 
the words, “ Alas, poor ghost ! ” and afterwards in the third 
reiteration of “ swear,” adjured it with the words, “ Rest, 
rest, perturbed spirit.” Neither of these phrases partakes 
of irreverence. Perhaps the Gaelic etymology of true 
fenny, as employed in this pa'^sage, expresses the real 
meaning, and conceals a play upon the words, identical in 
sound but not in meaning, in the Gaelic and Saxon. In 
Gaelic tmagh (pronounced tru-a) signifies unhappy, 
wretched, miserable , and peine^ torment or punishment. 
"1 his, as a phrase of commiseration, should be read by the 
gloss of the ghost’s first speech to Hamlet . — 

I am th> father’s spint, 

Doomed for a certain time to walk the night. 

And for the dav condemned to fast in fiies 
Till the foul crimes done in my da>s of nature 
Aic burnt and purged away. 

In this sense trnagh-peine would be a phrase of the 
deepest pity, and would better suit the solemn character of 
the whole scene than the ludicrous true penny in the 
Saxon sense. True penny has not been traced to any 
writer before or contemporary with Shakspeare, and 
Johnson’s and other dictionaries cite him as the sole 
authority for it. 

Trull. A woman of low life and bad character. English 
philologists derive this word fiom the Teutonic trollen, to 
roll, and to justify the etymology define it to mean a 
vagrant, one who rolls or wanders, as well as a prostitute. 
The true derivation is the Keltic irua {t^utha, t silent), 
an obscene woman, a prostitute ; truaill, to pollute, to 
defile ; truillc, dirty, obscene ; triiail [truathail), filth, 
obscenity. 

Is It m thy sex ' 

To tnumph like an Amazonian tfull^ 

3 Henry VI., act i. scene 4. 

Myself, as f<ir as I could well discern, 

. Am sure I scared the dauphin and his t^utl. 

1 Hen/y VI., act 11. scene 2. 
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Turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull. 

Antony and Cleopatra^ act 111 scene 6. 

Tuck. An obsolete word for a sword or other lethal 
weapon. 

Dismount thy tuck f Be yare in thy pieparation, for thy assailant 
IS quick, skilful, and deadly. — Twelfth Nighty act 111 scene 4. 

Mr. Staunton, in a note to this passage, interprets it 
“ draw thy rapier.” But there is no authority for believing 
that tuck signified a rapier or a sword, but only the context 
to show that it signified an offensive or defensive weapon 
of some kind. Sir Toby Belch, who uses the word tmk 
in the same sense, a little fuitheron speaks of an unhatched 
or unhacked rapier^ and of a sword stark naked, as if he 
recognized a difference between rapier, sword, and tuck. 
Mr. Wedgi^ood derives tuck from the Kymiic twea {tuca\ 
a knife, and iivctOy to clip, to trim ; a derivation that is 
not so satisfactory as that from the Gaelic tuagh^ a hatchet, 
an axe, a battle-axe. 

Tucket. Shakspeare uses the woid for a trumpet, and 
in “ Henry V f act iv. scene 2, has both tucket and trum- 
pet : — 

Then let the trumpets sound 
The tiicLit sonaunce, and the note to mount 

Nares explains that tucket is not the trumpet, but a 
particular set of notes on that instrument, used as a signal 
for a march, and derives it from the Italian toccata^ touched 
This derivation is possibly correct , but neveithcless it is 
equally possible that the word is derived and slightly 
corrupted from the Gaelic dud^ a blast or note on the horn, 
bugle, or trumpet, and dudach^ a trumpet The words 
tout^ touting horn, and tootle, to play feebly on a wind 
instrument, are from the same source 

Turlygood. Mr. Staunton says this is a name 
assumed by Bedlam beggars — the derivation uncertain : — 
Sometime with prayers 

Enfoice their chanty —Poor Turlygood ' poor Tom. 

King Lear, act 11. scene 3. 
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Guid orguidh in Gaelic signifies earnest entreaty, beseech- 
ing, importunity. Tuir means to relate with a mournful 
cadence, to whine, to chant dolefully, and le^ with ; whence 
Tuir-le-gtnd^ anglicized into Turlygood, is one who be- 
seeches or importunes for alms^ with a doleful pertinacity. 

Turquoise. A precious stone, erroneously supposed to 
have been first introduced into Western Euiope from 
Turkey, and to have derived its name from that countiy. 

Thou torturest me, Tubal It was my turqitoi v. I had it of Leah 
when 1 Wcis a bachelor I ^ould not have gi\en it for a wilderness of 
monkeys.— Mcnhant oj Vemu^ act m. scene i. 

As true as turquoise in the dear lord's ring 
Look well 01 ill. 

Ben Jonson, S janu^ 

As a compassionate turcoysc which doth tell 
By looking pale the beater is not well 

Donne, AnafomiL of the World. 

The turquoisCy on its first introduction to public notice, 
was esteemed precious, not alone for its beauty and rarity, 
but for the imaginary and mysteiious virtues attributed 
to it It was supposed to have the power to remove 
enmities and jealousies, to reconcile man and wife or lovers 
temporarily estranged, and to gi\ e warnings to its wearer 
of the approach of evil. “ It is,” says Swan, a writer of the 
seventeenth century (1635), compassionate stone : if the 
wearer of it be not well, it changeth colour, and looketh 
pale and dim, but incrcaseth in colour and perfectness as 
he recovereth his health.” 

The turquoise was fiist introduced fiom Persia, and 
received its name, not from Turkey, with which it hacf no 
connection, but from the Keltic Uarc, rare, and ansy a thing. 
The w ell-know n gallinaceous bird, the turkey, which is com- 
mon to America as well as to Asia and Europe, was also 
supposed by cty^mologists, on account of its name, to have 
been introduced from Turkey. Its name is purely Keltic, 
like that of iurquotsc, and is composed of tearCy rare, and 
cuHy a bird ; whence turkey‘-hcn, and afterwards turkey- 
cock ^Tho French call the fowl dindoHy or biid of India, 
from delude. 
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Twire. Supposed from the context of the passages 
in the twenty-eighth of the sonnets attributed to Shak- 
speare, to mean to twinkle. 

When sparkling stars tttate not, thou gildest the even. 

Mr. Staunton’s glossary defines fzi>tre as tn inkle, 
twitter, or gleam fitfully Mr Thomas Wright and othcis 
say it moans to peep, to pry, to glance. But these are 
all guesses The word is fiom the Keltic tint earn, a spaik 
of fire or sparkle. 

Tyke. A strong, rough, mongicl dog , also a mastiff 01 
bull-dog , any powerful dog. 

Bobtail, fy/e, or trundle-tail — /ear. 

Base /yle > call’s! thou me host > — Hmry V 

Johnson, who always blunders where the Latin does not 
help him, says, “ It is in Shakspcarc the name of a dog, in 
which sense it is used in Scotland . from the Russian tifl, 
a little dog ‘ Contemptible and vile as a dog ’ fioin these 
perhaps comes Jcagtie, a name of contempt, used for an 
Irishman ” 

The word is not obsolete cither in Scotland or the North 
of PIngland, and has no relation to the Russian or to the 
Irish Tiague, as Johnson hints, but is fiom the Gaelic 
tatc, rough, rude, powerful, and strictl) means any strong 
dog, 01, as has been suggested, taiUmu, ill-disposcd, 
sully. 


u. 

iniorxa. This strange word, which is to be found 
nowhere except in one of theplajs attributed to Shak- 
speare, occuis in “Timon of Athens,” when Timon, perse- 
cuted by his creditors and their messengers, exclaims to 
his steward Flavius — 

They have e’en put my bre.itli from me , the slaves ' 
Creditors ? Devils • 
ricmus My deal lord, — 
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My steward * 

Here, my lord ♦ 

So fitly ! Go bid all my fi tends again, 

Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius (u//orxa) all. 
ril once more feed the rascals. 

Oh, my lord. 

You only speak from your distracted soul 
There is not so much left, to furnish forth 
A moderate tabic 
Ile’t not in thy cate 
Go, I charge thee, let in the tide 
Of knaves once more , my cook and HI provide 

Act 111 scene 4 

Narcs says that ‘‘nosuchwoid as u/lorxa la known in 
any lang^uagc.” Mr. Staunton say^s it is used only in the 
fiist folio Edition of Shakspearc, and was expunged in the 
second, and by all subsequent editors, as “ an excrescence 
on the line.” It seems to be an interpolation, but wheth'^r 
inserted by the author, or by the printers of the first folio, 
it is no longer possible to decide That it had a meaning 
originally must be conceded. Narcs, whose assertion that 
tiUofxa is not to be found in any known language, would 
have been more correct if he had said in any language 
Knavjn to htm^ As he was utterly ignorant of the Keltic, 
he never thought of looking in thit diiection for a possible 
clue to the mjsteiy In Gaelic uile signifies all, and 
loig, a track , lorgatch, to track, to trace, to pursue , 
lo}gair, a pursuer , loigaichte, traced out, pursued, perse- 
cuted. It lb thus possible that ullorxa may be a corruption 
of these two woids, and that ullorxa^ or uile lorgatr^ simply 
describes Lucius, Lucullus, Sempronius, and the rest® as 
Cl editors, duns, pursucis, and persecutors. Shakspeare 
was not in the habit of inventing words, but always used 
the plainest vernacular when it suited his purpose, for he 
invariably designed to be understood in whatever he wrote. 
Possibly ullorxa was current in Warwickshire with many 
other woids of Gaelic origin. Unintelligible to Londoners, 
it may foi that leason have been struck out of the second 
edition of the folio, which was not published until after 
bhakspearc s death. This, however, is a mere conjecture, 
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which may or may not stand on a sure foundation, but 
which, at all events, is better than the blank and helpless 
ignorance of the commentators. 

TTncape. The meaning of this word, which occurs in 
the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” has bcin conjectured, but 
never satisfactorily explained. FalstafT has been over- 
persuaded to let himself be hidden in the buck-basket of 
foul linen, when the jealous Ford, suspicious that he is still 
on the premises, exclaims : — 

Here be my keys ; ascend my chambers ; search ! seek ! find out ! 
I'll warrant we'll unkennel the fox. Let me stop this way first : — So, 
now uncape —Act iii. sc ene 3. 

•'To uncape a fox,” says Mr Staunton, “was the old 
technical term for unearth him.” N.trcs says, “ 'J'he com- 
mentators have puzzled .strangely about the word. To 
uncape is decidedly to begin the hunt, after the holes for 
e.scape had been stopped. How correctly the term is used, 
not being a fox-hunter, I cannot pretend to say ; but the 
common sense of the passage is clear enough.” 

The origin of the term — not to be explained in Saxon- 
Knglish — is from the Keltic ceap (pronounced cape), to 
intercept, to catch, and uime, round, or all round ; whence 
uime-eeap, Anglicized into nmeape, and uncape, signifies to 
intercept in every direction — all round — so as to render 
escape impos.siblc. Neither Mr. Ilalliwell nor Mr. Wright 
makes mention of the word. Ccap still suivives in Low- 
land Scotch as hep, to intercept or catch, as in the proverb, 
“ Uka blade o’ grass heps its ain drap o’ dew.” 

TJnhouserd, unanointed, unaneled. This phrase, 
used by the Ghost in “Hamlet,” has been variously 
explained from the Anglo-Saxon, as regards the first 
and last of the three words. About the second there 
can be no mistake. Neither housel nor anele, nor their 
derivatives unlmiserd, unaneled, have any root in the 
Saxon or Teutonic. Housel was used by Chaucer and 
the author of “Piers Ploughman.” To housel, supposed 

F f 
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to be derived from /lostir, the host, was to administer 
the sacrament of the ^Eucharist to a dying man ; to 
ane/e, according to nearly all the etymologists who have 
commented upon the passage, was to give extreme 
unction, or anoint with oil. But as Shakspeare did not 
use unnecessary nords, aptc/e must be supposed to have 
boine a different meaning from anointed^ which imme- 
diately precedes it. Johnson suggested yin-kneWd^ that 
is, having no knell or bell rung at the funeral, but con- 
fessed that he was not quite satisfied with the expla- 
nation. In Wnght’s “Dictionary of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English” several examples of anelyng^ anoyling^ in 
the suppo'-cd sense of anointing with oil, are cited. For 
unanointcd, in order to avoid the repetition of idea in 
supposing that to mean the same — many modern 
editors have substituted disappointed which is certainly 
not an improvement, and weakens an otherwise strong 
and majestic line. 

In a language which, like the Gaelic, was unwritten in 
the time of Shakspeare, and only lived on the popular 
breath, and which, when used by English ^\riters ignorant 
of its orthography, was rendered phonetically, the word 
nasally noble, worthy, dignified, honourable, w'as in alt 
probability converted into konscU husle^ or husel, under 
which three forms it appears in Narcs. As none could 
partake of the Holy Sacrament unless the ministering 
priest were satisfied of his worthiness, the connection of 
idea betw cen the old word hotisel^ as used by Shakspeare, 
and the Communion of the Lord’s Supper or Eucharjst, 
is apparent. The word unaneled is difficult of explanation, 
and may be a corruption of unannealcd — used metaphori- 
cally by Shakspeare for unstrengthened — as the annealing 
of glass or metals is a process by which they arc purified 
and strengthened In this sense Hamlet’s ghost would 
say that he was sent to his account without the sacrament 
of the Holy Communion or off extreme unction, and unfor- 
tified by the consolations of religion. In this ca.se the 
middle woid, anointed^ might be allowed to stand as 
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Shakspeare wrote it. But if the true derivation • and 
meaning of unaneled be mianointedy or deprived of the rite 
of extreme unction, the “disappointed” of the modern 
editors must hold its place, until a word more applicable 
to the sense and splendour of the line be substituted. It 
is noteworthy that neither the author of “Piers Ploufjh- 
man,” nor Chaucer, who both use housel and kouseln, m ikc 
any mention of aneliny^ or unaneled^ anoylinc^ or anotlins^. 
It may be worth recording, without insisting upon the 
etymology, that inealtay in Gaelic, means prepared, and 
that unincaltay unprepared, would exacly suit the force and 
sense of the beautiful passage. 

Unkind, kin. To be of kin is to be descended from a 
common ancestry, and comes from the Gaelic root of 
to generate; gintCyhom ; whence the German kmdy a child, 
and the Keltic cinncy children ; emneadhy a tribe ; and 
ctnnicliy to giow, to increase, to multiply. In Shakspeare's 
passionately amorous poem, “Venus and Adonis,” “the 
first heir of his invention,” as he calls it, Venus urges 
her too earnest suit to the beautiful boy, who has not 
yet experienced the tender passion, and scarcely knows 
what it means, and reproaches him for his coldness, 
saying — 

Oh * had thv mother borne so hard a mind, 

She had not brought thee forth, but died unkind. 

In this passage unkind docs not mean cruel or hard, as 
might at a cursory reading appear, but childlcssy from the 
Gaelic cinncy the German kindy with the Saxon negative 
uH as a prefix. Mr. Staunton, though ignorant of the 
Keltic roots of the l^nglish language, was the first to make 
the suggestion. “ Vnkindy^ he says, “ is explained to mean 
unnatural ; but may it not signify in this place without 
generation and without offspring ? ” In this supposition 
Mr. Staunton was undoubtedly correct, and the idea is 
confirmed by the well-known passage in which Shakspeare 
uses both words — 

A little more than kiHy and less than hindy 
in which kind bears the Saxon sense, and kin the Gaelic. 

F f 2 
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Unwappened. In i'Timon of Athens” occurs the 
passage referring to gold : — 

This it is 

Which makes the utvwappcncd widow wed again. 

Act IV. scene 3. 

In Beaumont anti Fletcher the word is printed “ un- 
wappered — 

Young and unioapperaU not halting under crime. 

Ike 771 V Soblc Kinsmen. 

Whether u7iioappcncd or lUKvappercd is the more correct, 
is difficult to decide. Grose’s Provincial Glossary, quoted 
by Nares, states that ^^icappcncd is a Gloucestershire word, 
signifying restless or fatigued, spoken of a sick person.” 
Staunton, in his Glossary to Shakspearc, defines zoappened 
as withered or wi/ened. Halliwcll and Wright derive it 
from liW/, co-ire, a coarse interpretation fiom the gipsy 
.slang, which does not meet the sense of either of the 
passages in w'hich it has been found. 

Mr. Joseph Boult, in his “Ancient Jurisdiction of South 
tflritain,” is of ojiinion, on the authoiity of Warburton, that 
ivappcncd signified both sorrowful and terrified. In the 
Keltic or Gaelic uabhan (pronounced iiavan, quasi vafan 
or uapan) signifies to dismay. Ihi.s fully meets the sense 
of the passage in “ Timon of Atliens,” which might read: — 

This it IS 

Which makes the undismayed widow wed again. 

Undismayed at the prospect of a second marriage, in view 
of the good which it will bring her. It also accords w'Jlh 
the sense in which it is used in the “Tw'o Noble 
Kinsmen — 

Young and undismayed^ not halting under crime. 

This is almost if not quite synonymous with the inter- 
pretation given by Warburton. 

Urchin* Ihis is a w'ord of two distinct and opposite 
mcaning.s, the one of superstitious oiigin, and expressive 
of dislike, horror, or aversion ; the other expressive of 
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tenderness and affection. Shakspeare uses it in the first 
sense, or in that of an elf or mischievous sprite or fairy — 

A thousand fiends, a thousand hissing, snakes, 

Itn thousand swelling toads, as many unkins 

Jitus Afithonum acta scene 3 

Nan Page, my daughter, and my little son, 

And three or foui more of their growth, we’ll dress 
Like utchuts^ ouphes and fames 

Mtfry ll ives of Him/wf, act iv scene 4 

English etymologists, at fault m both derivations, 
endeavour to trace the word in its worst sense to ofc, a 
fabulous sea-monster among the northern nations, and to 
liinsso/i, the French word for a hedge-hog Ncitliei of 
these derivations suggests an eltin-spiite, or a faiiy The 
passage from “ Titus Andronicus* accords well enough 
with the idea of hedge-hogs, but that fiom the “Meiry 
Wives of W^indsoi has me ining more a’tiactive, and 
suggests, as it w as probably intended to do, the domestic 
idea of a meii>, roguish, or mischievous child, who is 
jocosely ratlier than angiily designated as an urchin 
Ihe word in this sense is Irom tiie Gaelic u/aiAau, a joung 
child, of which the primaiy root is ///, fiesh, young, new , 
and Liant, children 


V. 

VaiL To lower, to let fall, generally in token of sub- 
mission 

And bLC m> wialth) \ndicw, docked in sind, 

I liei liJgli lop loMci lli in her ubs 

Mmh lilt oj 1 1 line, act 1 scene 1. 

’tjan "a// his stoni ich, ind did grace the shvme 
Of those that tuiiitd then backs 

2 Huif} IV ^ act 1 scene 1 

1 hen like i mel im hol> malcontent. 

He * fii/\ his till, tint like a falliii*, plume 
Cool shadow to his melting buttocks lent. 

/ and Adonis. 
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Our strength (that of v^omen) is weak, our weakness past 
compare, 

That seeming to be most iivhich we least are. 

Ihen 7tail youi stumachs, for it ib no boot, 

And place >our hands below >our husbands’. 

laming of the act v scene 2 

Nares derives the word fiom the French avalcr^ to 
descend, which Menagcr thinks is a corruption of ad and 
valliSy as montcr is of montem. Vail, in the sense in which 
Shakspeare used the word, has long been ob^-olete, and has 
been superseded by the Ibaxon strike. To vail the flag is 
to strike the flag, or cause it to fall in token of submission, 
which suggests the Gaelic ct>mology of huail or hhuail, to 
strike or strike down In tlie quotations fiom the “Taming 
of the Shrew ” and “Henry IV,” stomach signifies pride, 
and the stomach” means to strike or lowxr the 

pride. 

Possibly the I nglish veil that ladies w ear, the French 
^oile, is from the same Keltic root of bhuail, something 
that may be let dowm or lowered. 

At what period shwiaik came in Lnglish to signify 
prtllc and airogance is not known. Our ancestors were 
not ashamed to use the word belly for what is now wrongly 
called the stovunli ; but bell> exteiior, and stomach /at- 
teiior. I'he Gaelic maodal signifies stomach, coriuptcd 
into the English imttli, — “a man of mettle f ic. a man of 
stomach, like Caidinal Wolsey in Shakspeare, who is 
declared to be a man of “ unbounded stomach,” that is to 
sa} , of unbounded mettle , pnde, or ambition. 1 he associa- 
tion of ideas connecting maodal mIS, stomach with pride is 
not easy to ti ace. 

Valentine’s Day. “Good morrow ! *tis St. Valentine’s 
day,” IS the commencing line of one of the many pathetic 
old ditties w Inch Ophelia .sings in ” I lamlct,” w hen demented 
by the unkiiidncss of her lover and the tragical death of 
her fathci. Ihc commonly-ieccived opinion is that the 
day was so. called in honour of a saint of that name in the 
Roman Calendar, who suflcnd martyrdem in the thiid 
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century of the Christian era. The truth is, however, that 
the observances of the 14th of February, when the birds 
are supposed to mate, and when young people are accus- 
tomed to send or to receive letter** or gifts in token of real 
or pretended affection, is much older than Christianity, 
and does not receive its curient appellation from Valentine, 
or any other real or supposed saint in the Calendar. The 
festival was established n the Druidical period by the 
worshippers of the Sun, one of who**c designations was 
Bal an teine {h pronounced as 7 »), signifying in Gaelic the 
God or Lord of the lMre(from Bah Bil^ Beal^ the Sciiptuial 
liaal, the classical Belus,) «ind /r/;/r, fire. 'I he early warmth 
of the sj)ring, which awakened nature from its wintry 
torpor, and disposed all living creatures, youths and 
maidens as well as the buds, to amorous thoughts, w is 
embU matized by bliring toiehos c.imed b> voung peofilc 
in I cl gious procosiuiis 1 mm ll t ‘‘amt idea of the 
stimulating and crctitivi mfiiKiKc of th fiie of amoioaS 
passion. Hymen, the god of inaiiiagc, i^ rtprisenfed in 
scu]])tufe and m j)o< tr \ with a toich in his hand. 7 he 
early Chiistians, while letaining the «iniient idea of 

the d.iy as one commemorative of icviiing nature, stroic 
to abolish the toich as an emblem, but only partially 
succeeded in so doing Superstitious and popular observ- 
ances take a long time in dying, and traces of the custom 
of toreh-bcarmg, and olhii fieiy ctlcbiations on St Valen- 
tine’s day, continued to linger till the end of the eighteenth 
century in Lngland ^and Fiance, and possibly elsewhere. 
It is recorded in the Gt nth Man's tne (1779) that on 

St Valentine’s dav' in that yeai, at a “htilc ubscuic village 
in Kent, the giils from five or six to eighteen >ears of age 
assembled in a eiowd, buining an uncouth effigy which 
they called a ‘holy bo>,' and which thc'y had stolen fioin 
the boys; while in anothci pait of the vilkige the bo)s 
were binning anolhei effig>, which they called an ‘ivy girl,* 
and which they had stolen fiom the giils. Lach burning 
was accompanied by acclamations, hu/ras, and other noises 
The nairator inquiicd the meaning 01 this ceicriionj liom 
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the oldest people in th^ place, but could learn no more 
than that it had always been a sport at that season ” 

Nares quotes from Ducange and Roquefort passages 
which show that a similar custom to that of the little 
Kentish village picvailcd in Frince “Accoiding to the 
old custom,*’ says Ducange, Valentine's day was a 

movable festival, namely, the first Sunday in Lent, called 
also Dominica dt Bi andonibus^ because boys used to cairy 
about lighted torches, or handons, on that day ’* “ Valen- 
tine^' says Roquefort, “means a future husband chosen for 
a girl on the d.iy of the hiandon\ or torches, and the girl 
so chosen was his valentine ; and if he did not give her a 
present, or did not regale her btfore the Sunday of Mid- 
Lent, she burnt h*m in effig> in the shape of a bundle of 
sliaw, or of (dried bianehes and faggots of the 

vine), as a token that they were formally released from all 
promises made on cither side ,** meaning that the fire had 
to undo what the fire had consecrated 

A remnant of this toieh-buining or Druidical woiship of 
the fire, in the early days of hebiuai), exists in Rome to 
t^is day 

In that city the conclusion of the Carnival consists 
in the Festa of the Moccoli, or ‘ I ighted Tapers ** I ach 
person cariies a moKolo lightid, and tiies to blow out 
the tapci of eveiy one else Along the Coiso aic heard, 
fiom sunset tiM eight o clock, cries of “Sen/a moecolo ! 
senza moecedo * ’ re'jicaled in all the neighbouring sticets, 
out of doors line! indoois, at open bilconicsand windows 
This takes place on the evening of Shiove Tuesday, soinc- 
timcs, but not alwa>s, in the second week in hcbruaiy, 
according to the day on which Ash-Wedncsclay falls. 
Sometimes Shrove lucsday is late in Fcbiuary, sometimes 
very caily. The presumption is that in Rome, under 
the early Fojies, some old pagan rite, engrafted on the 
Christian icligion, found its mpdcin manifestation in the 
I estival of the Moccoli 


Varlet. A rogue, a dishonest person, a term of con 
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tempt or opprobrium, not always implying di^shoncsty. 
English philologists are generally, if not universally, content 
to consider this woid as synonymous with va/ifj a male 
scivant, and to find «i common derivation ior both, Shak- 
spcaie has both vahi and varLt^ but each in a different 
sense The epithets which he conjoins with varht arc 
numerous; among the rest, “ vile,” “dishonest 

varUtsl" “aiaiighty “incontinent variety' “biazen- 

faced varh “ wicked vat h ts^ &c. VaUt^ a bodv -servant, 
is from the Ficnch, but varlei is fiom the Keltic ;// airU or 
vici^lc^ a thief, and unav/ich^ thievish, like a thief, with 
the aspiiate mhearluh [mh pronounced as v — 7^;//^//),and 
with the substitution of tf for the guttural 2 ^//, which the 
English cannot easily pronounce — lajUt The antidit 
poetical name of the black bud, was bestowed on 

that bud on account ol his dcpicdations among the eheiiies 
and other liuit-tiecs 


Vassal. A gentleman or minor noble yielding fealty 
and allegiance to a king or othei su])eiioi Shakspeare 
makes use of this woid on twenty -two difftient occasions, 
as set foith in Mis Cowden Clarkt’s “Coneoi dance,” but 
gcneially, though not iinaiiably , in a dtiogitoiy sense, 
as that not only of an inferior, but of a servant or sla\c: — 
“Oh, 7 ^si^/miscieant*' “Lear,” “That shallow zassai'' 
“ Love s Laboui Lost , ” “ Picsumptuous za\sah ' ” 

“ Henry \T ,” “To call them wooden r “ Corio- 
lanus,” “Leave thy lascnious “Antony and 

C leopatra.” 1 his w <is not originally the sense of the word, 
w hich suppose’d gentle biilh in the peison to whom it was 
applied. Littit, who is less conveisant with the Keltic 
and Gaelic than he ought to be as the author of the best 
etymological dictionary of the Ficnch language, has a 
ghmmeiing of the true origin of the word, which he fiist 
derives fioin the Low Latin zas^us^ the servant of a prince 
among the Geimans, and secondly from the Gaelic uasal 
of high birth, noble. The latter is the true derivation. 
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Duineruasal^zoxxyi^XjtA byiithc Lowland Scotch and Fnglish 
into dunt-wassail^ signifies a gentleman or nobleman 

Vinewd. Mouldy, musty, mildewed, rotten, decayed 
Ajax in “Troilus and Ciessida, calls the truculent and 
foul-tongued Thci sites a t intKcdst ^most < me a cd leaven, ' 
or “very mouldy jeast” Ihe word is alnu st obsolete, 
and does not appeir in many dietionancs Such as insert 
it attempt no etjmologj It appears to be deiived fiom 
tne Gaelic Jimath a mite bred of eoriuption in 

cheese or other decaying animil mattei, and fima^iuh^ 
mit> oi abounding in miles 

Voluble In ‘ Othello act ii scene i, lago saj s of 
Cassio, whose rum he is plotting th it he is ‘ a knave very 
soluble , a pestilent, complete knave * Mr Staunton le 
marks on thib jassigc that I igo did not mem flmnt in 
speech, as the woid now signifies, but fickle and mcon 
stmt, but giv ts no authorit> for the inteipietation He 
niight, perhaps, have found the origin of the phrase in the 
Gaelic foill^ deceit, tre lelicrj JotlU a deceivei a che it , 
f$illainhuil^ and in the Irish-Gielie foill amhuil (full 
;///), treacherous awordwhieh ifwiittenph mtticalh by 
one ignoi int of the rules ol Gaelic oitho^i iphy, mi^,ht 
easil} be mistaken lor lOlubU b> an 1 nglish printer 

w. 

Wannion. “With a wanmon” is a phrise often used 
b> the 1 lizabethan dram itists, and his been accepted by 
all etymologists as signif>mg ‘ with a curse oi with a veh 
gcanee ’ Though this explanation meets the sense of all 
the passages in winch it appears, it is but a conjecture 
v\hieh fails to show the origin of the word 

Come away * or 111 fetch thee with a wannion — Ptnclcs^ act ii. 
scent I 

Isiares cites seven instances of its use by seventeenth- 
century writers, and thinks it is evidently deiived from the 
baxon dctiiiiient oi fiom uama7i, to weep But 

the sense o[ uaj fiion, whatever it may be, is evidently 
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more emphatic than that which would be conveyed by such 
weak words as detriment or lamentation 

According to Mr Thos Wright, in his “ Dictionary of 
Local and Obsolete Lnglish,” “a wanger” is a Soiner'.ct- 
shire ^^ord for “a bloiv,” and “wank” a Leicestershire 
word for “a heavy blow" These seem related to each 
other, and both may be traced to the Gaelic buatn (ispi- 
rated bhuain^ pionounced vuatn\ to reap, to mow, to eut 
down, bnatuaich^ to fell or cut down with one bow or 
stioke In Fo\s “ 1 cclesiastical History” the w rd is 
wiittcn 7i a fin, which helps to confirm tht Gaelic deiiv ition 
from bhutvn, sjnon,moLis with a “heavy blow” or at “one 
fell swoop,” and easily rtsoKable into the accepted trins- 
lation “ w ith a vengeance ” 

Warrior. W hen Othello after his return from h«s war- 
like expedition to Cjjirus iddresses his j^entle wife De-^de- 
mona, as “his fair it is jiossibk that he employs 

the word in a tenekih s])orti\e sense, and that he trinsfers 
it from himself to her, as one whose love was the incentive 
to his warlike deeds Mr Staunton, in a note to the pas- 
sage, “Othello, aet ii , sc 1 , quotes from bteevens, as if in 
approval, from the I lench poet Kousard, who liequently 
calls his mistiesscs s^uatutis — 

And, ni) my lu»ht shines in th\ fair e\cs 

Without disputing the probabilitv that Shxkspcare mav 
have had this idei in his mind when he makes the jo}ous 
Othello salute his bcuiti'ul wife by this tcim, it maybe 
perftiittcd to doubt whether the epithet wcie not taken 
fiom the Keltic vtrnaeulai inan^ which signifies young, 
gi\, flourishing, fiesh beiutifuJ , and whether a pun, such 
as Shakspeare often mikes, was not intended between the 
Saxon and the Gaelic meanings of the woid 

Wawl, to wall, to lament, to cry. 

Wee ini'* Cl ^ in., hilhci 

I hou knowtbt the lust time th it we smell the an 
We u 1 1/ ind ci> 


act IV scene 6 
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From the Gaelic tjic Lowland Scotch ffawl — ^to howl, 
to cry loudly, with the change of into 7£', as seen in tuar 
for guerre^ and many other words adopted by the English 
from the Gaelic. 

Wearish, Wcerish, Wersh. Narcs defines this 
woid, spelled in thice ways, as “small, weak, shrunk.” It 
is commonly used in Scotland, where it is spelled n^ersh^ 
and signifies flavourless, tasteless, insipid 

A wretched •WLan\h Ufe with hollow e>cs 

Spenser’s Facfu Qiuene. 

A crooked le", a scamhlintf foot, 

A tolcuible fact, a ivuvish hand. 

I oi cl, T 07fi's S u ; tfii I . 

A little 'unifisJi man, and sceininjj to ha\c but sm»ill stierglh — 
North’s Plutivih. 

A kiss and a i;kiss of water aie but a ujifsh disjune. — ^Allan Ram- 
say's Piovtrbs 

Johnson derives 7tw/ / j// from the Saxon %vo^r,Vi quag- 
mire. J^oth the English i\.^cansli and the Scottish ^ucr^/i aic 
from the Gaelic lanas, poor, weak, worthless, tasteless. 

Welkin. This word, which is usually held to signify 
the sky, hca\en, and what in Eiblical and non-scicntific 
language was called the “ firmament,” is dciKcd by all the 
English Dfctionaiics from the German or Saxon u'caliaa, 
to roll, or a cloud, and •"andkenhunmcl, a cloudy 

sky. Mr. Wedgwood suggests that “perhaps 7 (/o//v may 
be fiom the Gemian u'o/A, wool, fi orn the woolly aspect 
of the clouds,” and adds that “ the fleecy clouds i*^ an 
habitual metaphor, winch is also to be found in Virgil.” 

Shaksj)carc uses ^eilkin in a sense which doe-s not imply 
cloudiness, as in "Midsummer Nights Dieam,” act in. 
scene 2 — 

'I he Uafty loilkin cover ihec anon 
W ith diO(iping log .IS black .is Acheron. 

Chaucer has "in all the ivilkni was no cloud,” and 
^Illton " from cithei end of hca\en the 7 \*elktn bums.” 

Iroin these instances it is evident that 7^1 Ikm signified 
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the sky, but not evident that the word was derived from the 
clouds. 

But the singular phrase “a ivelkvi eye,” as used by 
Shakspeare in the “ W inter’s Tale,” when the jealous 
Leontes addresses his little son Mamilius, whose paternity 
he doubts, cannot be satisfactorily explained by the Saxon 
derivation from “ the clouds.” To get over this prelimi- 
nary difficulty, all commentators seem to agree that in this 
sentence welkin means blue as the welkin^ and that the 
father addicssing the child, whom he would fain believe to 
be his own, but daies not on account of his oveipoweiing 
jealousy, uses the word welkin to signify blue, like the clear 
sky. 

Come, sii paije ! 

Look on me with thy wilkin eye, sweet vilkiin * 

Mo&t dear St ' ni> collop ’ Ciiu thy dain^ 

Here the unc\tinguislicd affection of the father for the 
child is .strongly appaicnt He wishes to believe in him, 
calls him his “deaiest,” his “collop” (that is, his blossom, 
bud, or spioul), and asks him to look at him with his 
“ welkin eye,” and then asks again, “ Can thy dam i.e. 
can thy mother look at me with a wilkin eye as thou 
canst ? If welkin means blue as the sky, it would follow 
that both the child and the mother had blue eyes, and that 
if one could look at him with such an eye, so could the 
other. But Leontes doubted the mother in s])ite of her 
blue eyes, if they wen blue, and not gic'y or black, as they 
mi^ht have bc*cn for all that appeal s in the plaj . if “clear” 
as the sky, and not “ blue as the sky, be accepted as the 
true meaning of Shakspeare’s epithet, the .Saxon etymology 
from wolkin^ or the clouds would have to be rejected. 
Possibly the true* origin of the w’ord in this sense may be 
the Gaelic mlc, all, and cean {kan\ kwe, favour, fondness, 
kindness ; whence uile-iean^ the all-loving, the all-fond eye 
of the innocent child Interpreted by this gloss, the 
passage w'ouJd be — 

Look at me with thy deir, certain, cndciiiing, and allJoving eye. 
Can thy mother do as much ? 
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In the child's clear, inQoccnt, and loving eye he refused 
to see uncertainty or falsehood, and implicitly relied on its 
truth and ingenuousness. In the mother’s eye he had no 
such confidence, and hence the question, “ Can thy dam ? " 

This suggestion is offered, undogmatically and simply, 
as one that merits consideration from all who would, if 
possible, extract light from the darker passages of a poet who 
always thought clearly and expressed himself plainly, and 
all whose seeming obscurities arc due either to the printer 
cr to our own ignorance of the colloquial language of his 
time. Another beautiful idea would spring from the word 
welkin^ if uilc-cean could be accepted as the true etymology, 
namely, that the welkin was the “ all-loving ** heavens, and 
so addressed and so considered by the earliest nations in 
the dawn of their religion and their poetry. Whatever 
hatred there might be on the earth, heaven was all-loving. 

Sky in English did not originally signify heaven, the 
clear expanse without cloud, but cloud itself, or an ex- 
crescence upon the blue purity of the “firmament.” 
Chaucer says • — 

A rertaine winde 
That blew so hiclcousK and hic, 

That It nc Icftc not a sktc 

In all the ivdktn long and biode. 

House of Fame ^ book iii. 

And Gower also ; — 

All sodcniy 
She passeth jis it were a \kic^ 

All clenc out of this ladic s bight. 

Con/efMo Amanits, 

From these and other passages that might be cited from 
the pre-Shakspearian poets, it is evident that welkin and 
sky wcie not synonymous, as they afterwards became, and 
that the word welkin had no reference to clouds, and that 
the phrase a “ cloudy sky ” was pleonastic. 

Whoobub. The moderns .spell this word signi- 

fying a commotion, a disturbance, an outcry of one or many 
voices. ' 

Had not the old man come in with a whoobub against his daughter 
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and the king’s son, and scared my choughs from the Winter's 

Tale^ act iv. scene 3. 

The Kymrtc ub, or wb, signifies an outcry, a howl. In 
Keltic ub-ub ! is an interjection expressive of impatience at 
a disturbance of any kind. 

Woolvish. According to a passage in the English 
translation of Ulenspiegel wolf is a provincial term for 
a husbandman*s gown or frock. 

This, said the maister, I meant that you should hive made up by 
the russet gown ; for a husb«indman's (i^own is here Cdlled a woife . — 
A ran jest of a man called Htyikdlcf^lnsse, 

Nares doubts the authenticity of the word, but quotes 
from Shakspeare the epithet woolvish^ as applied to a 
gown : — 

Why in this nvoolvt\h gown should I stand here 
To beg of Hob and Dick 
The needless \ ouches (voices) ^ 

Corwlojiu^, act ii scene 3. 

The first folio had 'i^*olvish tont^c. Malone substituted 
toge or toga. The commentator in the Perkins folio, dis- 
co\cred by Mr. Collier, annotated it toooNiss iogue, and 
Mr. Staunton, thinking that the epithet may have been 
intended by Coriolanus to apply to the mob that surrounded 
him, suggested “wolvish throng.’* But the passage in 
Howlcglasse, when taken in connection with the speech of 
Coriolanus, would seem to render it unlikely that the word 
had any reference whatever to the animal “ wolf,” though 
Nares urges in regard to it that the meaning is clearly, 
“ ^yhy do I stand here like a wolf in .sheep’s clothing ? ” 

It should be remembered that Coriolanus was a candidate 
for the suffrages of the j)e<»ple, and as such was of necessity 
compelled to appear in the white gown or garment (candi- 
dus) from which the term candidate was derived. Of this 
garment he invariably speaks in terms of contempt, because 
it was the badge of his candidature, and gave notice to all 
men that he solicited their votes, which he was unwilling to 
do, and which he thought himself degraded in doing. The 
Senate having elected him Consul, he was informed that 
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he must speak to the people and assure himself of their 
confirmation of his dignity. 

1 do beseech you. 

Let me o*ei1cap that custom; for 1 cannot 
Put on gown; stand naked, and enticat them 
For my wounds* sake to give their siififrages. 

Please >ou tliat 1 may have this thing ! 

Act li. scene 2 . 

Again in the next scene, after having humiliated himself 
as he thought, and received the people’s vote, and having 
to repair to the Senate, he asks of Menenius,— • 

Maj I change these garmenh ^ 

That is, the white garment, the gown or toga, whichever it 
was, in which custom compelled him to appear on the occa- 
sion. His enemy, Brutus, in the same scene, remarks after 
Coriolanus has quitted the Forum, — 

With a proud heart he wore his humble weed. 

All these passages prove that “ gown ” was the correct 
reading, but none of them thiows any light on the mean- 
^g of the epithet ix^oolvish or tL^olJish. That it has no 
reference to the animal zoolf is evident ; and that it can 
have no reference to 7iw/, supposing that the gown, toga, 
garment, robe, or w'ced w^as firmed of that material, is 
almost equally clear. The contemptuous terms in which 
Coriolanus invaiiably mentioned the dress which it was 
incumbent on the candidate to wear, were due to its sym- 
bolical meaning as the garb of supplication ; the livery of 
one asking advancement from the votes of a mob whicl^ he 
despised ; the walking advertisement of his own merits as 
one deserving of the favours which he .solicited, and w'hich, 
in his own mind, he thought should be bestowed upon him 
without the asking ; a kind of notification that, were it 
put into words, might signify, — Be it known to all men, 
that the wearer of this garment humbly solicits your vote 
and patronage.” Such a notification would be revolting 
to the ju-oud aiistocratic spirit of the hero, and that some 
such feeling filled the mind of Coriolanus is evident, 
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expressed as it was in all the speeches in which the 
objectionable dress was mentioned. 

That wolfish was a depreciatory epithet is palpable; 
but how it could be applied to any g^arment that >\as not 
made of a wolf’s skin — which the white robe of a candidate 
was not and could not be — is not explicable in any lan- 
guage except that spoken in England before the Saxon era. 
In Keltic, title signifies all, and fios, a notification. Thus 
the Anglicized wolfish may be derivable from tiilcfios.zxiii 
uilcfiosd, an advertisement, a notification. Read by this 
gloss, the incomprehensible wolfish becomes intelligible, 
and entirely agrees with the fine spirit of disgust and shame 
with which the haughty. Coriolanu® was inspired when, his 
reluctant appearance as a candidate being over, he inquired, 
with a sense of relief and freedom before him, " May I 
change these garments ? ” 

Wreak. This word, at the present time, is always 
used as a verb, and associated with the idea of vengeance. 
In the time of Shakspeare, however, it was used both as a 
noun and an adjective : — 

If thou hast 

A heart of •usreah in thee that will revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs. 

Cortolanu^^ act iv. scene 5 

Jove, in the tempest of his wrathful mood, 

Poured down his wreaks upon my wi etched head. 

Minor ftn Majct^trates, 

Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreakK^ 

His fits, his fienr}, and his bitteiness^ 

ll/us Andtoituus^ act iv. scene 4. 

Fortune, mine avowed foe. 

Her wrathful wreaks themselves do now alloy. 

Sfienser. 

Working wfcakfu/ vengeance. 

Titus Afidfonicu^j act v. scene 2. 

The root of wreaXr, pure and simple, w ithout qualifica- 
tion, is the Gaelic reacM, which means justice ; that may- 
or may not mean what has been called " the wild justice 
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of revenge.” In losing its substantive and adjectival sense 
in modern English, the word, as a verb, has come to signify 
vengeance as well as justice, which was not its original 
meaning. 

The principle among the eaily nsitions less civilized 
than the Gaelic Druids was that set forth by Moses in the 
Eentateueh — “an eye for an eye,” “a tooth for a tooth,” 
“ whoso sheddeth man s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.” This piinciple, contrary to the inculcations of 
Christianity, and which has not vet been wholly abolished 
in Chiistendom, led to the addition of vengeance as a 
nccessaiy adjunct to which signified judgment only, 

without any reference to \cngcancc 

Y. 

Yare. Ready active, sharp, prompt, alert, a nciily 
obsolete w ord ; still occasionally used by sea-faring men, 
but common in the seventeenth century— 

If )ou have occ asion to use me for \ our own hand, }(>u sh.ill find me 
— Mtasufi Jot Mtusun^ act i\ scene 2. 

1 he silken ttu kies 

.Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands 

1 \iAlyafify fiamc tlu ofihec 

Antony and Chofiiha^ act 11. scene 2 

This word is derived by Narcs from the Anglo-Saxon 
geanve^ paratus, but is in leality from the fat inoie ancient 
Gaelic gcur^ sharp, acute, attentive, which, with the 
aspiration, became gheur, the g silent, or .sounded as r. 
This change was common, as in the w’oid gtiic (lAo- 
nounced and w ritten yate)y as in Spenser’s “ Shepherd s 
Kalendar : — 

And if the chance come when I am abroad. 

.Spciic /'fasten; the yak fast, for fear of fraud 

Yaughan. The Giavediggcr, in the last act of “ Ham- 
let,” scene I, says to his fcllowTcIown , — 

Go, get thcc to Yanyhan, fetch inc a stoup of liquor. 

Vaitgliatiy at first glance, is a puzzling word, and evi- 
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dcntly a mispiint Mi Staunton sa>s, "Whcthci by 
1 (iitghan d man or a pi icc is meant, or whether the 
word is a coiruption, I am not qualified to dcteiminc. 
Ml Collier once conjcctuicd that it might be a misunder- 
stood stage diicction for the First Clown to yatxu Ihe 
commentator m the famous Perkins folio suggests yon^ 
which emendation Mr Colliei adopted ” 

It IS highly piobable that the collection is right When 
the First Clown asks who builds stionger than the mason, 
the shipwiight or the caipcntci ^ and the Scccnd Clown 
cannot tell, the P'lrst Clown rejoins “ When you arc 
asked this question next, say ‘a gravemaker,* foi the 
hou\t^ that he makes last till Doomsday ” And then, stiP 
apparently talking of houses, he sa>s, “ Go, get thee to 
Yauij^/ian {or yon\ fetch me a stoiip of liquor Yon 
house, to which he maj be supposed to have pointed, 
was evulcntl) a public house It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the Clown nevei icappcaicd with the liquoi, as 
he possibl} found the attiactions oi j on too strong foi 
him. 

1 c?;/ is a Gaelie woid, fiom ton [the Keltic languages, 
with the e\eej)tion of the Welsh, hive noj in then aljdia- 
betl, and signifies eitlui a pi lee 01 t/nii place (lO yon is 
to go to that place In ihe same 1 ingu igc, lonad signifies 
a s inetuarv , the plaee of lefuj^e , and lonaah ' whithei ^ to 
w hat pl.ic e ^ 

^ on IS obsolescent in modem I nglish, and has been 
supciseded in favoiii of yondii^ now inoie commonly 
used Yon, signifying cithei that, 01 that pUni^ is still 
cuiient in Scottish pul nice — which Mi Riiskin, desciibes 
‘ as the sweetest, subtlest iiehest, most musieal of all the 
living dialects of 1 uiope. ’ 

Yerk. To kick out behind, like an angi y or unmanage- 
able hoi sc — 

W hilc their wounded steeds 
[ ict, fetlock deep in goie, and with wild 1 i^c 
\t}k uiil then aimed lieelb at then deid inistcis 

I hilt \ I , act IV. scene 7 
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They flirt, they jt^Ji and bickward fling, 

As though the devil in their heels had been 

Drayton, Moomalf 

The word ib supposed to be synonymous with jerk^ 
though jerk is a rapid motion of any kind, not ncccssaiily 
^ith the heels, as in Marston^s Satiies, quoted by 
Kareb . — 

3 trktn^ him ^ith ni> satiric whip 

The word in this sense also occurs in Spenser’s “ Faciic 
Quecn^ . ” — 

Scorn, who having in her hand a whip, 

Her therewith 

In the sense of kicking like a horse, the word is piobably 
derivable from the Gaelic (pronounced behind , 
and diiruh^ to move violently hindv\ardb. 


IIIL 1 M) 
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